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Discuubsb III. 

Daihj Lesson 1. 

Section (1). 

[SOtras 1—3]. 

The *Soid is something distinct from the Sense-organs, 

Bhasya. 

Introductory to Su. (1). 

[P. 127, L. 1 to L. lOJ. 

The Instruments of Cognition have been examined ; we 
now proceed to examine the Objects of Cognition. And the 
iSoul being the foremost among the Objects of Cognition,t 
it is the Soul that we proceed to examine now. 

The question to be considered is—Is the Soul (which is 
spoken of as ‘ I ’ ) only an aggregate of the Body, the Sense- 
organs, the Mind, the Intellect, and Sensations P or is it 
something different from these? “Whence does such a 
doubt arise?” It arises from the fact that Designation is 
found to be of both kinds.X By ‘ Designation ’ hero is meant 
the expressing of the relationship of the Agent with the 
Action and with the Instrument of that Action. This Desig¬ 
nation is found to be of two kinds—(1) In one we have the 
Composite Whole designated by its component parts—i.e., 
' the tree stands by the roots,* ‘ the house stands by the pil- 

* It is doubtful whether or not the connotation of the term ‘ Soul' is the same 
as that of the term ‘Atman.* But we retain the ordinary tertn 'Soul,* as it is more 
inlelligibie to the English reader, who applies the term ‘ wheq reference is made to 
continuity of being beyond the present,’ in such ordinary expressions as ‘ the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul.’ ‘Spirit’or ‘ Seif* would perhaps be a more apt rendering 
of * Afmen’ 

t The Soul is foremost, because it is the most important, and also because it is 
llie most loved by man; ‘ it ie for the sake of Uic Soul that all things are dear ’— 
says the Upanijfad ; and lastly because in the Enuiheration also (in SO. 1-1-9), it is 
Soul that is mentioned first; hence in the Examination also it is taken up first— 
Bhn^yackandra, 

The Tdiparym remarks—Though it is slated Iiera that SonI is going to be 
examined, it ia the definition or differentiating characteristics of the Soul that is go¬ 
ing to bo examined. This will be clear aa we proceed.’ 

That this sentence was regarded, by some people, as aSfl|ra is indicated by 
the Perkhudd^i, which remarks that this sentence ia Bkd»sa, not $S{m. 

^stjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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lars ’ [where whafc is spoken of as the Instrument, i.e,, the 
Soots or the Pillars, is a component part of the Agent, the 
Tree or the House] ; and (2) in the other, we have a thing 
designated by something totally different from it; t. e., * one 
cuts the tree with the axe,’ ‘ he sees with the lamp ’ [where 
the instrument. Axe or Lamp, is something entirely different 
,from the Cutter or the Seer]; —now with regard to the Soul 
there are such designations as, ‘ he sees with the eye,’ ‘ he 
cognises with the mind,’ 'he ponders with the intellect,’ 'he 
experiences pleasure and pain with the body ’; and iu con¬ 
nection with this, it is uncertain whether in these we have 
the designation of the Aggregate or Composite of Body, 
Intellect &o. by means of its components [t.e., the Body &c. 
spoken of as Instruments are only the component parts of 
the Experiencer, Seer &o., which is thus only an Aggregate of 
the Body &c.], or the designation of one thing (the Seer 
&o.>, by means of things different from it [t.e., the Body &c., 
spoken of as Instruments are different from the Experiencer, 
Seer, &c.] 

Our opinion is that in these expressions we have the 
designation (of the Agent) by something different from itself 
[t. 0 ., the Soul is different from the Body &c.]. 

“ Why so ? ” 

[The answer is supplied by the SQtra (1) ]. 

Varli&a. 

Introductory to Su. (1). 

[P. 338, L. 1 to P. 349, L. 20]. 

The * Objects of Cognition ’ having been mentioned next 
after ‘ Instruments of Cognition,’ now begins the examination 
of those Objects ; so that we are going to examine now those 
things, the mistaken notions in regard to which brings about 
Birth and Rebirth, and the right knowledge of which be¬ 
comes the causa of the cessation of Birth and Rebirth. Of 
these things Soul being the foremost, it is Soul that wo pro¬ 
ceed to examine. “ What is there to examine in regard to 
the Soul P ” What is to be considered is whether the Soul 
is, or is not, something different from Body, Sense-organs, 
Mind and Intellect. 
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“ No such enquiry is called for; as the thing itself is 
something unknown. Difference and Non-difference (from 
Body &c.) are qualities; and a quality can subsist only in 
an object; and in the present case we find that the object in 
question is absolutely unknown; and so long as the Object 
is unknown, wo cannot have an enquiry into its qualities. 
Hence before proceeding with the inquiry, it behoves you to 
establish the existence of the Object itself.” 

There is no necessity of establishing the existence of the 
Soul;— Hrally, because this has already been done under 
Su. 1-1-10; i.e. it has been proved under 
\ ar. P. 339. Sutra that there is such a thing as 

Soul; and this having been already established, the 
subsequent enquiry (as to its being different or otherwise from 
Body) should follow as a matter of course;— secondly, because 
there is no diversity of opinion on the point; there is no one 
who denies the existence of the Soul; the difference of 
opinion arises only in regard to the particular character of 
this Soul;—such opinions being held as ‘the Body only is the 
the Soul,’ * Intellect and the rest are the Soul,’ ‘ the Aggre¬ 
gate of Body &O.J is the Soul ’ and ‘ the Soul is something 
entirely different from these ’; certainly such diverse opinions 
could not be hold.except by persons who admit the existence 
of the Soul; hence (this being already admitted) it is only 
right that the enquiry as to its Character and qualities be 
proceeded with-and thirdly, there is not the least chance 
of any proofs being put forward in support of the view that 
‘ the Soul does not exist ’; there is no proof in support of the 
non-existence of Soul; and it is for this reason that there is 
no diversity of opinion on that point. 

“ What you say is not right. For some people have 
positively declared that ‘ there is no Soul, because no such 
thing is produced; their argument being—' There is no Soul, 
because no such thing is ever produced,—it being exactly 

^itjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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like the Hare’s Horn (which being not produced, does not 
exist).” 

Our answer to this ax^nment is as follows;— 

The two terms 'Stma nasti' (‘ there is no Soul ’) are mutual¬ 
ly contradictory; that is, this term ‘ Soul’ as co-ordinated with 
the term ‘ is not ’ does not express the fact of Soul being an 
absolute ‘ non-enlily •; and what is the reason for that ? The 
*easou is simply this :—The term Soul ’ denotes an entity, 
something existing, and the term ‘ is not' denotes the denial 
of it; now whenever and wherever the existence of a thing 
is denied, it clearly means that it exists elsewhere^ e.ff„ 
when the term ‘ jar’ is co-ordinated with the term ‘ is not,’ it 
does not mean that the jar has no existence at all; all that 
the expression ‘ there is no jar ’ means Is to deny its existence 
only at a particular time and place; the meaning being either 
that it does not exist at a particular place, in the house for 
instance; or that it does not exist at a particular time, at 
present, for instance; so that any such denial, as ‘ it is not 
before a certain thing* or ‘it is not above a certain thing,’ 
cannot proceed except from persons who admit the jar to be 
an eniiti/. Similarly, as regards the denial, ‘ there is no 
Soul,’ does it deny the existence of the Soul at a particular 
point in space ? or at a particular time ? If the former, 
then such denial can not be right in regard to the Soul, for 
the simple reason that the Soul does not occupy any space 
at all; so that a denial in regard to any point in space can¬ 
not deny the existence of the Soul. If what you mean is that 
‘ the Body is not the Soul,’—then, we ask, who is the person 
that holds the Body to be the Soul, against whom you urge 
the denial ? ” The denial is in the form that there it no 

Soul in the Body.*’ Who says that the Soul is in the Body 
against whom that denial could be urged? “Where, 
then, 18 the Soul ? ” The Soul is nowhere. “ Then does 
it not exist at all ? ” Certainly, it is not that it does not 

MjdjtrLtr^LCjgJ. 
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exist at ali; specially because the denial 
you have urged is in a specific form [ ‘ there 
is no Soul ’ being, as shown above, only a denial of the Soul 
in regard to a particular time or place]. “ What then does 
all this mean—the Soul is not in the Body, it is not in any¬ 
thing else, and yet it is not that it does not exist ? ’’ The 
meaning is simply this : We speak of a thing as it exists ; 
and as the Soul exists in nothing, we speak of it so.* Nor 
again, is it right to deny the Soul in regard to any point 
of time; because none of the three points of time has any 
bearing upon the Soul; inasmuch as the Soul is an eternal 
entity, none of the three points of time can bear npon it.t 
That the Soul is eternal we shall prove later on under Sutra 
3-1-19. From this it follows that there can be no denial of 
the Self with regard to any point in time. 

Further, one who pats forward the denial of the ‘ Soul ’ 
has to explain what is denoted by the word ‘Soul» (that he 
uses); we do not find a single word whieli is without some 
denotation. If you understand the word ‘ Soul ’ as denoting 
the Body, etc., even so the inner contradiction involved in 
your assertion does not cease. “ How ? ” Because in 

that case your assertion ‘ there is no Soul ’ would mean 
that ‘ there in no Body, etc. ’ “ What we mean by our 

denial is that there is no such thing as that which you 
assume as SduI.’* But as a matter of fact, we do not 
assume any such thing as the ' Soul;' a certain thing is said 
to be * assumed,’ when it is regarded as something which 

^ Tliere w no sucli Universal Law that whatever exists must exist at soiiM 
point in space ; so that the denial of the Soul with regard to any points in space does 
not necessarily imply its absolute nun-existence.— T&tparya. 

t We can speak of a thing as pa»t, only when it docs not exist at present; we 
can speak of a thing as future, when it does not exist in the present; and we oaa 
speak of it as being preeeul, when its previous non-existence has ceased, and future 
non-existence has not arrived. As none of these three conditions is applicable Co the 
Soul, it cannot be spoken of as cither ‘present,’ or ‘past’ or ‘future.’— 
T'lljUlrifa, 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcjaJ. 
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it la not, on account of its being similar to that something, 
and hence having the properties of this latter imposed upon 
it; and certainly we do not regard the Soul as any such thing. 
Consequently, when you make use of the phrase, ‘ that which 
you assume as the Soul,’ you lay yourself open to the ques¬ 
tion—in what way do we assume the Soul ? Do we assume it 
as an entity or as a non-entity ? If we assume it as an entity, 
what is the resemblance between ‘ entity ’ and ‘ non-entity ’ 
(which according to you, is what the Soul is), by virtue of 
which there is such an assumption of the Soul ?• If you 
point out any resemblance between the ‘ Soul ’ and the 

* Not-soul,’ you admit the existence of the ‘ Soul; ’ as there 

can be no resemblance between * entity * and ‘ non-entity.’ 
“ The notion of ‘ 1/ which really pertains to the Body, etc., 
you assume as pertaining to the Soul ; and it is in this that 
you are wrong. [This is what we deny when we say ‘ there 
is no Soul Even so, inasmuch as you admit the ex¬ 

istence of something different from Body &c. as being the 
object of the notion of ‘ I,’ the inner contradiction in your 
assertion does not cease. 

If (in order to escape from all this difficulty) you assert 
that —“ it is by no means necessary that every individual word 
must denote an entity; as for instance, such words as 'ShUnya' 

* (Void)’ and ‘ famas » ( 0arkne88)t (do not denote any 

P entity)*’;—this also will not be right; 

as this does not save your assertion from 
the * inner contradiction;' [ the words you cite are not with¬ 
out denotation] ; the denotation of the word * ShUnya' (Void) 
is as follows : a substance that has no one to guard or pro- 

*The Soul, which ex-hypoAe$i is a non-entity, must resemble the entity, before 
.t can have the character of the latter imposed upon it, and hence be assumed as an 
‘ entity ? Now what is that resemblance or similarity ? 

t At first sight it would seem that throughout this paragraph, ' famu * should be 
read as 'nalhat but from 1. 3 on P. 341, and II. 11 et-sej. on P. 346, it is clear that 

* famai ’ is the right reading. ' 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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tect it becomes ‘ fit for dogs,* and hence comes to be called 
‘ Shanya,* which etymologically means * shoabhyo hitam,* * fit 
for dogs;»—as regards the other word * Jamas' (Darkness^ 
it denotes such substances, qualities and actions as are charac¬ 
terised by non apprehension [i.e. non-apprehended substance, 
quality and action] ; that is to say, in a place where there 
is absence of light, [and substance, etc., are not apprehended], 
the word ‘ tamas,’ ‘ Darkness,’ is used, as denoting those 
Substances, etc. Further, when you assert that the word 
‘ famas' does not denote anything, you go against your 
own (Bau^dha^ doctrine, according to which Jamas (Dark¬ 
ness) is that which comprises the four entities (Colour, Taste, 

Odour and Touch). From all this we conclude that there 
is no word that docs not denote something. 

Then again, when you assert that ‘ there is no Soul ’— 
you make an assertion contrary to your own doctrine. 
“How so?” [The following passage occurs in your own 
scriptures] “ 0 ! Bhadania, Colour is not‘I,’ nor are Sensation 
Faculty, Cognition, I, O Bhadanta; similarly Colour is not 
you; nor are Sensation, Faculty, and Cognition *you.’ In 
this passage, the ‘ Skan^has ’ or * States ’ mentioned are 
denied as being the object of the notion of ‘ I; ’ and this 
denial is a qualified one (pertaining to a particular phase of 
that notion), and not a general (unqualified) one of the notion 
completely ; one who does not admit the Soul should put 
forward an unqualified denial, in the form * there is no /, 
there is no you ’ ( and not that ‘ this and that is not I * etc. 
etc.) ” By denying each of ihci'.Skan^has one by one, it is 
implied that the notion of ‘1’ pertains to the Aggregate of 
these.” In that case it behoves you to point out what is 
that * Aggregate ’ apart from Colour and the other Skan^has 
or ‘ States’, to which (you say) the notion ‘I ’ pertains. If 
you admit of the ’Aggregate * as something distinct from the 
* States ’ themselves, then it becomes a mere differ¬ 
ence of names; what we call * Soul ’ you call * Aggre- 

MjdxrltryjAiJtLL ^ThjmASlA. 
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gate.’ If, on the other hand, the *Aggregate’ is non-differ- 
ent from the * States,* then it is not possible to conceive of 
it in the singular form ‘ I,’ as we never find a singular 
word applied to several things. As a matter of fact, Colour 
and the other ‘ States ’ either severally or collectively 
are not the ‘Soul;* hence the notion of ‘I’ as applied to 
them, comes to be the conception of a thing as what it is not. 
“Well, let it be a wrong notion (i.e- the conception of some 
thing as what it is not); what harm does that do us?** 
Why does it not barm you ? As a matter of fact, also * wrong 
notions* bear the semblance of some ‘right notion* [hence 
if the notion of ‘ I * in regard to the t States * is wrong, it 
must be right in regard to something else; and this somo- 
- thing else is the Soul). Further, one 
VSr. P. 342. admit the Soul can never 

make any sense out of the Bauddha philosophy. Nor can it be 
said that in the Buddhist philosophical literature there is no 
passage (asserting the existence of tbe Soul); because we find 
it distinctly mentioned in the Saro&bhisamayasQtra. Thus it 
is clear that when the Bauddha asserts that ‘there is no Soul* 
he goes against his own doctrine. The Sntra speaking of the 
Soul is as follows:— ' 0 ye mendicants! I am going to point 
out to you the burden as well as the carrier of the burden : 
the five ‘states’ are the burden and the Pudgala is the 
carrier of the burden ; be who holds that there is no Soul is a 
man with false notions.’ 

As regards the reason, * because it is not produced ’ 
(which has been put forward by the Opponent on P. 339, L. 6, 
as proving that there is no Soul),—what it does mean is the 
denial of something totally different (from the existence of 
the Soul; as it denies only, the fact of its being •produced). 
Further, * produced ’ and ‘ not produced ’ are properties of 
things; now what thing is it tliat is ‘ produced * and what is 
that which is ‘ not produced * ? 'Phat thing is * produced ’ 
whose existence is due to a cause; and that thing 

^ttjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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is ‘ not produced ’ whose existence is not due to u 
cause. [So that all that your premiss * because Soul is 
not produced ’ means is that the existence of thh Soul is 
not due to a cause, and not that there is no existence of 
it]. “ Why (should the term ‘ not produced ’ be taken 
to mean this)?’’ For the simple reason that the 
negative particle denies proiiuetiom in the term ‘ not pro* 
duced ’ all that the negative particle signifies is the denial o’’ 
‘ being produced,’ the meaning of the whole term being that 
the thing spoken of has no production or birth; so thattho 
statement ‘ the Soul is not produced ’ does not deny the Soul 
(but only its ‘being produced’); just as the expression 
* this vessel is without water ’ (does not deny the vessel, but 
only ‘ its containing water ’). If the term ‘ not produced ’ 
means the denial of the very existenee (of the Soul), then the 
premiss becomes the same as the Proposition [the Proposi¬ 
tion being that ‘ there is no Soul ’ and the Premiss meaning 
that ‘the Soul has no existence ’]. Further, ‘being not pro¬ 
duced ’ is a property ; and no property, except Sumavaya or 
Inherence,’ • can exist by itself; and the only thing in which 
it can subsist (according to your Premiss) is the Soul. Hence 
your Premiss becomes ‘ contradictory ’ [indicating the exis¬ 
tence of the Soul, and hence contradicting your Prppo* 
sition that ‘ there is no Soul’]. Even if you hold that 
“ though the Property {being not produced) is there, the thing 
with that property does not exist,”—even thou you do nob 
escape from the incongruity that a property can novsr subsist 
by itself. Then again, what is the meaning of the express¬ 
ion * because it is not produced ’ ? If it mean that there 
is no birth, then the said premiss becomes impossible ; as the 
Soul has its birth. ‘‘ What is the ‘ birth ’ of the Soul ? ” 
The ‘ birth ’ of the Soul consists (even according to the Baud- 

*Samaadi/a is admitted to subsist by itself, because if a subtratmn were neces¬ 
sary for it, it would subsist in that Nubstratuui only by tlie Samavaya-reiatiou ; so 
Uiat there would be an endless series of ‘ Sainavayas ? 

MjdxrltryjAiJtLL 
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dba) in its becoming oonneoted with a fresh aggregate * of 
Body, Organs, Intellect and Sensation. “ What we mean 
by the Seal being ‘ not produced ’ is that it has no cause.’* In 
this case, it may be that yon do not go against any of your own 
doctrines; but the premiss becomes ‘ Contradictory ’ (prov¬ 
ing the contrary of your Proposition); as the thing that has 
no cause is eternal ; so that in setting about to prove the 
pon-exiitence of Soul you proVc its eternalUy; hence your 
premiss becomes * contradictory.’ I n fact the Premiss itself 
is contrary to the Proposition: Your Proposition means 
that ‘ there is no Soul,’ and your Premiss asserts the perma¬ 
nent existence of the Soul; hence, inasmuch as one asserts the 
mn-existence of the Soul, and the other its existence, there 

is clear contradiction between yoi^r Premiss 

V Ar* IT t 

and your Proposition. 

The above reasonings also serve to reject all premisses 
(put forward in support of the Proposition that ' there is no 
Soul ’), such as—(a) ‘ because it has no hSfu,’ {b) ‘ because no 
cause of its birth can be pointed out,’ (c) * because it is not 
an effect,’ (d) ' because it has no cause,’ and so on; all of 
which are open to objections similar to those urged above 
(against the premiss ‘ because it is not produced ’). 

Now as regards the example that you have oited—’Mike 
the Hare’s horn,” this also is an example that is impossible 
(not applicable to the case in question). ” Why so ? ” 
The term * hare’s horn ’ denotes a relationship (subsisting 
between the Hare and the Horn); so that when you deny 
the existence of the ' hare’s horn,’ it means the denial of that 
relationship, and not that of the Horn. “ We can have for 
our example the relation of the Hare and the Horn." That 
also will not be right it will not Suit your reasoning); as 

* The term ‘ ^(jkdya,’traiulated here as ‘aggregate,’ haa been eaplaiaed by 
the fttparya ae a technical term standing for each corporeal encasement of varying 
grades, aa thoae belonging to gods, men, animals and so forth. 
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at sometime or other it may be possible for the Horn to have 
some sort of relation to the Hare.* “ But this will l>a 
contrary to all popular notions.” You mean that the as¬ 
sumption that there is Horn on the Hare will be opposed to 
all popular notions; but in reality Hiere is no such opposi¬ 
tion ; what the popular notion denies is the relation of 
cause and effect; what people mean is that the Horn is 
neither the cause nor the effect of the Hare; that is to say, 
between the Horn and the Hare, there is no such relation of 
cause and effect as there is between the Horn and the Cow; f 
and certainly the denial of the relation of cause and effect 
does not mean the denial of the very existence (of the Hare's 
horn); for when one thim; is neither the cause nor the effect 
of another thing, it does not mean that the thing does not 
exist; for instance, * Dgvadatta’s jar ’ [which exists and is yet 
neither the cause nor the effect of Pevaijatta]. Then again, 
when one asserts that “ the Hare’s horn does not exist,” he 
should be asked—is this meant to be an Universal Negation, or 
only a particular negation P If it be meant to be the former, 
that would not be right; as no such negation is possible; 
that is to say, if the statement ‘ the Hare’s horn does not 
exist ’ is a universal negation (the negation of all Horns, in 
relation to the Hare), then it would mean that the Horns of 
the Cow and other animals also do not exist; and this would be 
absurd; as certainly the Horns of other animals are not 
non-existent, t If, on the other hand, the statement be meant 
to be a particular negation, and what is meant be that some 

” When tlie Horn of some other animal may be placed upon the liead of the 
Uare, the Horn will have the relationahip of Conjunction with the Hare. 

t It the Horn were a part of the Hare’s body, then it would be the constituent 
cause of the Hare ; if on the other band it were only an excrescence, like the wool 
and nails &c., then the Horn would be the effect or product of the Hare.— fHparya. 

):Tlie denial of all Homa in relation to the Hare would mean that the Hare 
has no sort of relation with any horns; and this would not be right; as between the 
Hare and the Horn of the Cow, there is at least this relation that both exist at the 
same time. 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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particular Horn is denied in relation to tlio Hare,—so that 
n'hat the denial means is that there does not exist any Horn 
of which the Hare is the effect, and of which the Hare is the 
cause ; • and it is this relation of cause and effect (between 
the Hare and the Horn) that is denied ;—the meaning of this 
would be that the relation of cause and effect, which has been 
seen elsewhere, is now denied ; and this would thus not bo 
an example in support of absolute non-existence. 

These same argunaents also serve to set aside such 
examples as the * Sky-flower ’ and the like. 

v.ir p 344 Another argument put forward by the 

Atheist is—* there is no Soul, becaiise no 
such thing is apprehended ’; but this also is oi>en to those 
objections against the Proposition and the Example that have 
been urged against the above-discussed argument [ ‘ there 
is no Soul, because no such thing is born, as wo find in the 
case of the Hare’s Horn ’ J. [As the Proposition and the 
Example are tlio same in both cases]. Then as regards the 
Premiss, ‘ because no such thing is apprehended,’—this also 
is not riglit; it is not true that the Soul is not apprehended, 
because as a matter of fact tlio Soul is actually apprehended 
by means of Perception and other Instruments of Cognition. 
The Soul is apprehended by means of Perception.—“ How 
so ? ”—The cognition of * I,’ which is independent of the 
remembrance of the relation of any major or minor terms, 
and which varies with the variations in the character of its 
object (Soul), must be regarded as perceptional, just like the 
Coguition of Colour and such things. In the case of a Cog¬ 
nition in regard to which you yourself are in no doubt as to 
its being ‘ perceptional/ when you are called upon to explain 
why it is * perceptional/ the only explanation that yon can 

o Both editions read ipsf means 

that that of which tlie Hare is not tlie effect, is not the cause of the Hare. But we 
have adopted the reading sf ^ tRl| ^ sf 
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give is that it is a Cognition independent of the remembrance 
of the relation of any major and minor terms and which ap¬ 
prehends its own object. You will perhaps argue that— 

“ though the said Cognition oE ‘ I ’ is there, its object is not 
the Soul.” 0! if that is so, then please point out what is 
the object of that Cognition. “ Colour and such things are 
the objects of that Cognition.” If you mean by this that— 

“ Colour and such things are the objects of the cognition of 
‘ I ’ in accordance with the declaration that things are called 
Atman (Soul) because they are the originators (/ii.'the cause 
of the origination) of the Cognition* of ‘ I,’ ”—this can nob 
be accepted ; as it is not true, and also because it has been 
denied (by your own teacher); as a matter of fact, it has 
been denied by your teacher that the notion of ‘ I' pertains 
to Colour i&c , in tlie passage—‘ 0 Bhiksu, neither I nor you 
are this Colour.’ Hence it follows that Colour &o., can not 
form the objects of the notion of * I.’ Nor have we ever 
found the notion of ‘ I ’ appearing in regard to Colour and 
such things; there never is any such notion as ‘ I am 
Colour,’ ‘ I am Sensation,’ and so forth. “ But there are 
such notions as ‘ I am fair,’ * I am dark ’ (where the notion 
of‘I’ appears in regard to the Body].” There are no 
such conceptions, wo reply. “ What do you mean ? ” 
What we mean is that when one has the conception ‘ I am 
fair,’ it does not mean that the observer looks upon his fair 
complexion as his ‘ Soul ’; in fact the statement *Aham gaurah', 

‘ I am fair,’ denotes possession [standing for ‘ Aham gaara- 
rBpavUn ’ or ‘ Mama rupam gauramf tlie possessive ending 
being dropped.* “ But how do you know that it is as you say, 

‘ The Ta^parya explains the term ‘ Alambana' as 2lambya(e aaSna ; hence 
equivalent to /fiam, ‘Cognition.’ 

fThe feiparya notes that the BhUsya, in its iutroiluctcry remarks to Adhya- 
ya III, has spoken o£ the conception ‘ I am fair,’ in the sense that fairnss) is attri¬ 
buted to the Soul ; and the present denial of the conception by the would 

appear to be contrary to the Bhdfya. But the fact of the matter is that the Bhisya 
has dot cited the conception as a right one, or as proving the difference of the Soul 
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and thab the conception (' I am fair ’) is not true in its literal 
sense ? ” What your question means is—'* wbat are the 
grounds foe regarding the conception as signifying possession, 
and as also having dropped the possessive ending ? ” We have 
a ground for so regarding it in the fact thab the conception 
represents the ‘ I '.co*extensive with the ‘ my ’; that is to say, 
in the conception * I am fair,’ the term * I ’ is found to bo 
used in reference to that (Body) which is also regarded as 
‘ my’ [t. 0., we speak of the ‘ Body ’ as ‘ mine ’; and the con¬ 
ception ‘ I am fair,’ applies the term ‘ I ’ to the * Body’]; 
and from this co-extensiveness .of * I ’ with * my,’ it follows 
that the term * I ’ has dropped the possessive ending [and 
really stands for ‘ my ’; so that the expression ‘ T am fair ’ 
is equivalent to ‘ my body is fair.’] “ But in actually usage 
we have found the term ‘ I ’ used as oo-ex- 
tensive with *my,’ even though the two 
refer to really different things,—where one is a great bene¬ 
factor of the other; that is to say, when one person is a great 
benefactor of another (and as such hb to be spoken of as 
* my benefactor,’ ‘ he is my friend ’), we find the latter using 
the expression * he is what I am,’ where * I ’ is co-extensive 
with [‘ he ’ who should be spoken of as] ‘ my.’ ” Our 
answer to this is that we have already explained thab the 

from the Body. Tlie applying of the term ‘ I ’ can he c.tplaiiied either as in the 
possessive sense, or in a figurative sense. As regards the notion of ‘ my Soul,’ where 
the Sold appears as distinct from ‘ 1,’ it is explained on the analogy of the notion of 
‘ Hahn’s head,’ where the head is not-dilferont from Rihii. The Parishu^U 
adds that though wo have b >th kinds of couceptioas—(a) ‘ I know’ (where the ' 1 ’ 
appears as the kmiair), and (ft) ‘ myself ’ (w'lere the Self or Soul appears as different 
from * I ’), yet wo are jnstitie 1 in accepting the former as true in its iiteral sense, 
and in regarding the latter as true only in a figurative or indirect sense ; because in the 
case of the former, we never find any siibsertuent notion sublating it; that is, 
we never have any such notion as that the knower is different from the ‘ I'; while as 
regards the notion ‘ myself,’ there is this against it tiiat, the Self or Soul is different 
from the ‘ I,’ that ‘ I ’ also may bo spoken of as ‘ my ’ by another ; and so on and on, 
there would bo an endless series of ' I’s’. In view of this undesirable contingency, 
we are justified in regarding the notion ‘ my-Sclf ’ as only indirectly or figuratively 
true. 
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notion of * 1' appearing in reference to the five ' states ’ of 
Colour and the rest, is a wrong notion, apprehending one thing 
as what it is not. 

Thus it is established that the Soul, being the object of 
the notion of ‘ I,’ is something apprehended by direct Per* 
ception itself. 

How again the Soul is apprehended by means of Inference 
has been explained undov Satrs 1-1-10. There is Authori¬ 
tative Word also (in the shape of scriptural texts declaring 
the Soul to be a real entity). 

Thus it is found that all these three Instruments of Cog¬ 
nition, combining to point to the same thing, establish the 
existence of the Soul. And any valid source of cognition 
to the contrary * there is none. Hence the premiss— 
‘because the Self is not apprehended ’—is absolutely untrue. 

Further, the prethiss—‘ because the Self is not a ppre- 
hended’— is doubtful also i because ‘non-apprehension’ may 
be due to three causes; there are three causes to which the 
‘ non-apprehension ’ of a certain thing may be due; it may bo 
duo to the (absence of the) Apprehender, or to that of the 
Apprehension, or to that of the Apprehended Object; so that 
whenever there is ‘ non-apprehension ’ of a certain thing (of 
the Soul, for instance), it is always doubtful to whose absence 
it is due. If you say that it is due to the absence of the 
Object (Soul), then your pre*mis3 turns out to bo the same as 
your Proposition; and f certainly the Proposition cannot 

* That is to say, we do uot know ot uuy source u£ valid cognition providing a cog¬ 
nition contradicting and sublatiug the notion ‘ there is Soul this notion, vouched tor 
by all three Sources of Knowledge, could be sublated only if a fourth more authorita¬ 
tive source of knowledge gave rise to the notion that ‘ there is no SonI ’; inasmuch 
there is no such source of knowledge, the validity of the cognition ‘ there is Soul ’ 
remains unshaken.— Paruhud^ht, 

1 You seek to prove your proposition ‘ there is no Soul ’ by the premiss ‘ because 
Soul is not approheuded' ; and you now say that this ‘ non-apprehension of the Soul 
is due to the non-exiatenee of the Soul’; hence your premiss—' because the Soul is not 
apprehended ’ means the same as ‘ because the Soul does not exist ’ ; and your reason¬ 
ing thus resolves itself into the following form—‘ there is no Soul, because there 
‘s no Soul.’ 
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prove itself; hence your premiss does nob prove anything. 
Further, you are putting forward ' non-apprehension ’ as tlie 
Probans proving the non-existence of the Soul (the Subject of 
your syllogism); but what is the substratum of this * non- 
apprehension ’ P If you admit that the Soul is its substratum, 
[as you should, in view of the fact that the Probans, to be 
effective, must subsist in the Subject], then you stultify your¬ 
self ; holding that the ‘ Soul is the substratum ' and yet that 
‘ it does not exist ’! If, on the other hand, the Soul be not the 
Bubstratutn of the ‘ non-apprehension,’ then„ what would be 
the use of your Probuns Certainly a Probans without a 
substratum can not prove anything at all. “But non- 
apprehension also does not exist [i.e., it is a negative quality, 
and as such, need not have a positive entity for a substratum, 
which can be necessary only for a positive quality].’’ In 
that case (if ‘ non-apprehension \ does nob exist), what is 
the meaning of the premiss ‘ because of non-apprehension ’ P 
Certainly that which does not exist cannot be a probans. * 
“ The non-apprehension (is a real entity, and) is a property 
subsisting in the Sonl, tohich is assumed,'* It behoves you 
to explain in what form the Soul is assumed P Do you assume 
the Soul as a nonentity P Or as on entity P If you assume it 
as an entity, then * non-apprehension’ cannot belong to it; for 
example, when the Post is assumed to bo the man, the pro¬ 
perties of the Post are not perceived. [Hence when the 
non-existent Soul is assumed as an existing thing, there can be 
no conception of its ' non-apprehension,* which is a pro[)orty 
only of the non-existent thing]. If, on the other hand, you 
hold that ‘ non-apprehension ’ is the property of the Soul 
which is assumed as' a non-entity, —then it is true that you 
succeed in proving the ‘ non-apprehension ’ as the property 
(of a positive entity),; but your theory of ‘ assumption ’ is 

* Both editions road Bid the right reading is 
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rendered futile. “ Why so ? ” For the simple reason 

Var P 346 ’ >8 always false ; that is, 

‘ assumption ’ always represents a thing as 
what it is not; hence when you say that the Soul is assumed 
as non-existent, it means that in reality it is not non-exis¬ 
tent ; and if the Soul is really not non-existent, your propound¬ 
ing of the ‘assumption’ becomes frustrated. Then again, 
for what purpose is the Soul assumed to be non-existent ? If 
it is so assumed for the purpose of (providing a subtratura 
for) the Probans (‘ Non-apprehension ’), then, it may be that 
the Probans, for whose purpose it was assumed, becomes pro¬ 
vided with a substratum ; but the desired conclusion is not 
established; for when a man assumes, in the Man, the 
qualities of tlie Post, and then puts forward those qualities 
as his * Probans ’ (for proving the Man to be the Post), the 
fact of the Man being the Post is not proved thereby. • 
Thus it is found that * because it is not apprehended ’ also is 
not.a valid premiss. 

(The Siddhantiii puts forward an argument in proof of the 
existence of the Soul].—The term ‘ Soul’ must have for its 
denotation something distinct from the denotations of the 
terms * Colour-state ’ Name-state,’ * Sensation-state ’ and 
‘Cognition-state’),—because it is a single term, and not the 
same as the terras ‘ Colour-state ’ and the rest,—like such 
words as * Jar ’ and the like. The same holds good regarding 
the notion of ‘ I.’ t “ In this reasoning the Instance cited is 

• You assume tlie existent Soul to bo non-existent and then pot forward ‘ non- 
apprehension,’ which is a property of the non-existent thing, to prove that the Sool 
is non-existent. This is just like the case where one asenraea the man to be the Post, 
and then puts forward some quality of the Post to prove that the Man is tlie Post.— 
^myarya, 

t The ParisHuci^W formulates this reasoning thus :--The iiotioti of ‘ I ’ must 
pertain to an object distinct from Colour &o.,—because it is a notion ot a character 
distinct from that of the notions of ‘ Colour ’ and the rest,—like the notion of tin 
‘Jar’ and such other things. 

Asiatic Sod. 't\ CaTcntta 
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not true.” • We have already answered this argument by 
pointing out that the thing possessed of the quality must be 
something different from the quality itself. [So that the 
Jar, which is possessed of the quality of ' Colour,' oaunot be 
the same as * Colour 'J, " But your premiss is vitiated in 

view of such terms as ‘ Darkness * and the like.” You 
mean by this as follows—“ The term * darkness ’ is a single 
word, and also not the same as the terms * Colour-state' and 
the rest, and yet it does not denote anything; and the 
same may be the case with the terra ‘ Soul'; ”—this however 
is not right; as it involves a self-contradiction on your part: 
When you say that the term * Darkness* does not denote 
anything, you contradict your own doctrine, under which 
* Darkness * is the * container ’ or ‘ compriser ’ (of Colour, 
Tasto, Odour and Touch).t So far as we are concerned, wo 
do not accept the view that the term ‘ Darkness' does not 
denote anything [so that this cannot vitiate our premiss]. 
"If you regard the term ‘ Darkness ’ as denoting a certain 
thing, then you contradict the {Vaishd^ika) Sdtra, which 
,declares that ‘ Darkness ’ is mere negation of light, because 
it is entirely dissimilar in its nature to Substance, Quality 
and Action' (Vai. SQ. 6-2-19).” J There is no force in 
this objection, we reply ; as you have not grasped the mean - 
ing of the SQtra quoted; what the Shtra means is that 

* That is to say, according to ua, Bau^^has, the ‘ Jar ’ is not anything distinct 
from Colour &o.’ all objects being only manifestations of the ‘State’ of ‘Colour,’ 
‘Sensation’&c. lienee if the case of the term‘Soul’ is analogous to that of the 
term ‘Jar,’ the Soul cannot bo something different from the said ‘ States ’ of Colour Ac. 

t Ths reading is , as found in both editions and also in the faiparya ; 

but the latter points ont that stands for See in this connection, 

above Test, P. 341, where also a reference is made to the same Bau^^ba doctrine. 

X The Opponent urges this objection under the impression that, when the 
asserts that the term ‘ Darkness ’ denotes a certain thing, he mesns that 
the term denotes epoeitivt eab'ty ; and this certainly would be contrary to the Sa|ra 
quoted, according to which Darkness, is only a negative entity, mere negation of 
light: negation of all connection with such light as is endowed with manifest¬ 

ed Colour. 
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' what are denoted by the word Darkness are such Substance, 
Quality and Action as are devoid of all connection with 
light.’f Thus there is nothing in our theory that goes against 
the SQcra. 

Others again, having stated the Proposition in the form — 

* the living body is not with Soul ’—put forward, in support 
of it, such premisses as ‘because it exists’ and the like. 
This also is not right; because none of the alternatives 
possible under this is admissible. For instance, what is the 
meant by the Living Body being ‘ not with Soul ’ ? (a) If 
it means that the Body does not serve any useful puroose 
for the Soul, then there can be no corroborative instance 
(such as would be accepted by both parties); as (according 
to us) there is nothing that does not serve a useful purpose 
for a Soul. (b) If again, the meaning is simply the aenial 
of the Soul, the meaning of the Proposition being that * the 

Soul is not the Body,’ then our answer is— 

Var. P, 347. ^ ’ 

who is there that regards the Body as the 
Soul ? [i,e. We also do not hold the Body to be the Soul; so 
that the denial is futile]. Then again, the negative preposi¬ 
tion ‘nis’ [not in the term * Nir^mukam^ ‘not with Soul’J 
signifies the negation of what follows it [1.0., ‘ not with Soul * 
means the negation of something loilh Soul]; so that it be¬ 
hoves you to explain what is that which is ‘ with Soul ’; for 
iu no case do we find the negative preposition *nis’ prefixed 
to a term denoting a non-entity; for instance, in the term 
Nirmsmhakam ’ [the preposition *nis' is prefixed to the term 
‘ Mashaka,’ which denotes a positive entity, the mosquito], 

* Hence there is nothing in the SStra tq justify the view that the term 
‘ Darkness’ denotes nothing. 

The ’psfparya remarks—It would have been a much simpler answer to the 
Opponent’s objection to point out—(1) that even as denoting a negative entity, the 
term ' Oarknesa ’ cannot be said to denote nothing, and (2) that when we say that 
the term denotes a certain thing, wo do not necessarily mean that it denotes a potiUve 
entity. But tUe Vdrpfca has mot the Opponent or his own ground, thereby shaking 
h\a vanity. 
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again the statement 'the Body is not with Soul’ is meant 
to deny the Soul in ih« Body, then the reasoning proves what 
is already admitted by all; for who is there who holds 
that the Soul subsists in thu Body ? {d) If then, the state¬ 
ment means that ' the Body has no connection with Soul 
then, there can be no corroborative instance ; [as, according 
to us, there is nothing that is not connected in some way or 
other, with the Soul]. Lastly, all the aforesaid four cases 
would mean the denial of a particular character in regard to 
the Soul; and this would imply the adntission of the Soul 
itself, in a general way; so that what was sought to be 
denied becomes admitted ! 

[Another argument put forward by the Atheist is]—‘ * The 
term ' Soul ’ denotes something transient,— because it is 
composed of letters.” • But, in the first place, in view of 
the term ‘ eternal ’ (which is composed of letters and yet 
denotes something not transient^ the premiss of the above 
reasoning is found to bo untrue; and secondly [the term 
‘ Soul’ in your reasoning, can stand either for the Body Ao.-, 
or for something other than Body &o.]. If the term * Soul ’ 
stands for the Body &o., then your argument becomes super¬ 
fluous [as it proves only that the Body ^c., are transient, 
which, as admitted by all parties, does not require any proof]; 
and if the terra ‘ Soul ’ stands for something other than the 
Body &c., and your Proposition declares it as denoting 
something transient, then the existence of something other 
than the Body &c., becomes admitted; and this goes against 
your doctrine [by which there is no entity apart from the 
Body &c.] 


* The argument is thus stated in the J'dfparya —“Every word composed of 
letters denotes something transient; as we find in the case of such words as ‘ Jar’ 
and the like’; and if the Soul is something transient, it must be a mere Idea ; so that 
the argument proves that the word ‘ Soul ’ stands for Idea, and not for any lasting 
totity. This therefore comes to be a denial of the Logician’s ‘ Soul.* 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. ^UfiALtltA. 
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Thus it is found that the more we examine the doctrine 
of there being no such thing as Soul, the more incapable 
we 6nd it of bearing the force of reasoning. 

[One of the main arguments in support of the existence 
of the Soul is the oue put forward in Sa^khyahdriks, that, 
inasmuch as all composite objects are found to be for the 
sake of something other than itself, and as the Body is a 
composite object, the Body must be for the sake of some* 
thing other than itself; and this something is the Soul: 
Against this the Opponent raises an objection].—“ Inasmuch 
as the Bye and the other organs are composite objects, they 
must be fur the sake of something other than themselves ; 
as we find in the case of such composite things as the Bed¬ 
ding, the Seat, and the like : but even so the said organs also 
must exist for the sake of some other composite object 
[and not for any such non-composite and immaterial subs¬ 
tance as the ‘ Soul’].” If you mean by this that—“it is 
true that composite things exist for the sake something other 
than themselves; but it is only some other composite thing 
for whose sake composite things are found to exist; as we 
find in the case of such composite things as the Bedding, 
the Sect &c. [which exist only for the sake of the Body that 
uses them, and the Body is only another composite subs¬ 
tance],”—our answer is that the very admission of the 
‘ Composite ’ (as distinct from the eomponent, Colour &o.) 
involves a self-contradiction on your part: You (Bau^<]has) 
do not admit of any ‘ composite ’ apart from the ' states' of 
Colour and the rest ; and unless some * other composite ’ is 
admitted, it cannot be asserted that ‘ composites exist for 
the sake of other composites ’; while if such a ‘ composite ' 
is admitted, it goes against your doctrine. “ All that we 
mean by putting forward the reasoning is to point out an 
undesirable element (invalidating factor) in tbe argument of 
our Opponent (who tries to prove the existence of the Soul 
by the premiss that ‘ Composites exist for the sake of 
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others If you mean by this that—** We do not admit of 
another ' Composite ’; all that we mean to point out is that 
the premiss of our Opponent is open to the objection that 
one Composite is never found apart from another Composite; 
and in fact whenever a thing is found to exist for the sake 
of something else, this something else is always a composite 
sabstance,”—our answer in that case is 
Vir. P. 3i8. that this is not true,—(a) because it involves 

self-stultification, and (b) because what has 
been urged is not admitted. That is to say, in the first place, 
(&) according to the philosopher who holds the Soul to be 
something distinct (from the Body &o.), no composite subs¬ 
tance serves the purposes of another Composite Substance, 
[e.g., the Bedding serves the purpose, not of the Body, which 
is a composite substance, but of the Self ensouling that 
Body]; and the pointing of an invalidating factor can be 
effective only when what is pointed out is accepted by both 
parties;—and secondly, (o) what has been urged implies 
self-stultification also: that is to say, when a reasoning is 
put forward in words intended to convey a certain sense, if 
it were really invalidated by imposing upon it a sense entire¬ 
ly at variance with what the words were originally meant to 
convey, then, such a process would put an end to (and invali¬ 
date) all Inferential Reasoning. “ Why so P ” Because 
in this way,.even that inferential reasoning which is accepted 
(by the Bauddha) would become invalid; e.g.f even the pre¬ 
miss ' because it is a product,’ urged in proof of the proposi¬ 
tion that ‘ Sound is non-eternal,’ would become invalidated. 
** How ? * Being a product,’ being invariably concomi¬ 

tant with ' non-eternality,’ proves non-eUrnality ; and it also 
proves the character of ' being something devoid of pain’; 
and just as it proves this character of ‘ being something 
devoid of pain,’ it also proves the character of * being not 
apprehended by the auditory organ ’; so that (by imposing 
all this import upon the premiss ' because it is a product *), 
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one might pot forward the reRSoniog ' Sound is not appre> 
bended by the auditory organ, because it is a product, like 
the Jar &o.’, [and this will be regarded as really shaking the 
validity of the original valid inference * Sound is non*eternaI, 
because it is a product like the Jar &c.’] ! * “ But in the 

last reasoning put forward, [' Sound is not apprehended by 
the auditory organ &e. &o.,’] the Proposition itself is opposed 
to a fact of Perception * t so that no premiss put forward in 
support of that Proposition can ever be valid [and as such rea¬ 
sonings cannot invalidate any inferential reasonings, the 
method adopted by us can not put an end to the entire 
inferential process].” Well, in that case, the proposi¬ 
tion that ' the Bye &c., are for the sake of other com¬ 
posite things,’ (put forward by the Baud^ha) is opposed 
to Inference and Scripture;—and further, when you postulate 
the ‘ other composite ’ (for whose sake the Bye &o., accord¬ 
ing to you, exist), that also remains a Oomposile ; so that 
that also should exist for the sake of another (third) * Com¬ 
posite ’ thing; and so on and on, there would be an unending 
series (of ‘Composites’). And as no one can justify the 
assumption of such an infinite series of ‘ Composites ’ (and 
it is necessary to postulate a point where the series comes 
to an end), that point where the series comes to an end would 

* When the Logioian makes the statement ‘ the Kye &c. are for the sake of 
others,’all that ha means to prove is that the ‘Composite ’ consisting of the Bo>)y, 
the Organs, Sensation and Cognition is for the sake of something distinot from 
these ; and not that they are for the sake of another Composite. So that when ha 
puts forward his premiss, it must be taken in the sense in which he intends to taka 
it; and there is no doubt that when taken in that sense the premiss does prove the 
proposition it is meant to prove. If however, his opponent imparts to the premiss 
a mcaoing not intended by the propounder himself, and then finds in it elements of 
invalidity,—and this were taken as really invalidating the original premiss, then all 
influential reasoning would come to an end, as by imposing upon the premiss a 
meaning that is not intendec), any number of invalidating factors may be found in 
every reasoning. 

t The text uses the term ‘ AiiunOiia ’; but what is meant is a fact of Percep¬ 
tion that Sound is perceived by the auditory organ is a faot of perception, and 
this is contradicted by the Proposition that ‘ Sound is not apprehended by the audi¬ 
tory organ.’ 
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be a * non-composite ’ thing. It follows from this that if 
there is no 'non-composite ’ thing, then in the absence of the 
' non-composite* thing, it is not possible to account for the 
existence of the * Composite’; [as, in the manner shown above, 
the postulating of the ‘ Composite,’ without a 'non-composite' 
involves the assumption of an infinite series of' Composites ’]; 
so that the denial of the ‘ non-composite ’ involves a self¬ 
stultification on your part; as without admitting a ‘ non¬ 
composite,’ it is not possible to admit the ‘ Composite.’ 

If the Opponent should take up the position that he does 
not admit of Inference [if every instance of it is liable to 
rejection in the manner shown above],—he should be asked 
why he does not admit of Inference. If he says that “there 
can be no Inference, because every Inference is found to bo 
sublated by Inference,’’— he puts himself beyond the pale 
of reason, and is also himself confronted by an Inference.* 
Then again, if there is no Inference, how is there a Cognition of 
things beyond the reach of the senses ? 
Vir. P. 349. That is, if there is no Inference, by what means 
isasnpersensuous'thing to be cognised P It will not be right to 
assert that “ Supersensnous things are cognised by means of 
Scriptures; ” because there are many such things as are not 
dealt with by Scriptures. “ How so ? ” There are 
several things which form the subject of Inference, and 
which are not dealt with by Scriptures; for instance, 
we infer the cause of the rumbling of clouds; and there is 
neither Perception nor Scripture bearing upon (affording 
any idea of) such cause. 


It has been proved that there is such a thing as Soul. 
Nov, in regard to this Soul, there arises a Doubt from the 
fact that Designation is found to be of both kinds (BhSggat 
p. 127, U. 4-5). “What is this Designation?’* By 

* Infecraoe—eithar ot Compbaitaa, or of tba enstence of Pri^k ftu., Nty* the 
Tatparua. 


^tajfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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* Designalian ’ here is meant the expressing of the relation¬ 
ship of the Agent with the Action and with the Instrument of 
that Action —says the BhUsga. The ' action ’ is of Seeing, 
the ‘ instrument' is tho Eye ; and relationship of these— 
action and instrument—is designated by the expression * he 
sees with the Bye.’ Such designation is of two kinds 

(A. 1) In one we have'the Composite whole designated by its 
component parts ; e.g , ‘ 'he tree stands by the roots ’; the term 
‘ Composite whole» stands for the Tree ; which is made up 
of several component parts;—(A 2) in some cases wo have 
the designation, by one part, of other parts; that is, in tho 
case of a thing wliich is composed of several heterogeneous 
component parts, the perception of one part leads to tho 
cognition of the other parts, we have such designation as 

* the house stands, by its pillars.’ •—(B) We have designation 
also of one thing by something tot tlly dijfereut from it; e.g., 
‘ he outs with the axe ’; where the Axe is tho ‘ instrument,’ cut¬ 
ting is tho * action ’; and the relationship of these with the 
Agent is expressed by the words ‘ he cuts with the axe.’— 
Now, we have such a designation as * he sees with the eye ’; 
and in connection with this there arises the doubt as to 
whether it is the designation of one thing by something 
totally different from it (B), or of the composite whole by 
its component parts (A 1), or of one part by- other parts 
(A 2). Or, the * designation ’ meant may bo that of the 
relationship of the Agent with the ‘ action,’ the ‘ instrument ’ 
and tho ‘ objective ’; as we find in the expression * he sees 
the tree with the Bye ’;—^and such designation also we have 
(in regard to the Soul)—‘ he experiences pleasure and pain 
with the body.’ And in regard to all such designations also 
there arises a doubt as to what is tho truth. The truth is 

* To the examples cited in the Bhijya thie hsa been added with a view to 
include the case of the designation ‘ the house atanda by ita pillara,’ where the houae 
ia not a‘composite whole,’iu the true aetii^e of being coiupoaed of homogeneous 
parte ; composed, as it is, of heterogeneous pillars; and beierogeueous things cannot 
constitute any single composite whole. 

^itjflxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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that in these expressions we have the designation of one thing 
{the Agent) by something different from it —says the ShSgya. 

"Why BO?” 

[The answer is given in the next SQtraJ.— 

Satra (1). 

BeOAOSK the same THINQ is APPaESENDEO BT SlOBT 

AN11 BY Touch. 

Bhdsya on Su. \1)- 
[P. 128, L.2 to L. 11]. 

[As a matter of fact, we find that it often happens that] 
one thing having been apprehended by Sight, that same thing 
is apprehotided by Touch also; [the idea in the mind of the 
perceiver being] ‘ that thing which I saw with my eyes I 
now touch with the organ of tonch,’ or ‘ that which 1 touched 
with the organ of touch I now see with my eyes ’; which 
tneans that tliis latter idea recognises, or recalls, the two 
perceptions as apprehending one and the same object and 
having (belonging to) one and the same Agent; —and this 
one agent cannot be either the Composite or Aggregate [com¬ 
posed of the Body and the Sense-organs] or the Sense-organ.* 
Hence that Agent,—who is the apprehender (perceiver) of 
the said one thing by Sight and by Touch, and who (in the 
manner shown above) recognises the two perceptions as ap¬ 
prehending the same object, as having an Agent and as 
brought about by different Instruments,—is somethingt en¬ 
tirely different (from the Composite or the Sense-organ); ttnd 
this is the Sonl. 

‘‘ Why cannot the two perceptions be regarded as having 
their ‘one Agent' in the shape of the Sense-organ ?” 

A Sense-organ can recognise or recall only that ap¬ 
prehension which has been brought about by itself, and not 
the apprehension of another thing, brought about by another 
Sense-organ. 

- -- 

* Because the Ageat must be different from the Instrument *—saye the BhSfya- 
ehoH^ra. That is to say, the Sense-organ, being the Instrument in the perception, 
cannot be the Agent of that perception ; nor can the Composite or Aggregate bo the 
Agent; as the Sense-organ, which is the Instrument, forms a component of that 
Composite, and the Instrument must be quite different from the Agent. 

t ‘ Something,’ < Mafa,’ here stands for a real thing, something vouched for 
by Valid meaos of cognition,—BAdfyacAauflra. 

fTtixTixT^hcXlL 
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“ Why cannot the two perceptions be regarded as having 
their * one agent * in the Gomposile or Aggregate ? ” 

As a matter of fact, the Agent mast be one who remains 
the same, while cognising (recalling) two such perceptions 
as have been brought about by two different Instruments 
(».«., Sense-organs), and belong to (t.e., have been accomplish¬ 
ed by the Agency of) that same Agent himself; and certain¬ 
ly the Aggregate cannot be such an Agent. 

.. Why?” 

Because what we urged above in connection with Sense- 
organs—that ‘ one sense-organ cannot recall the apprehen¬ 
sion brought about by another Sense-organ ’—does not cease 
to apply, with equal force, to the case of the Aggregate 
also.* 

VUrfika on SQ. (1). 

[P. 350, L. 2 to P. 351, L. 18], 

Because the same tiling is apprehended by Sight and Touch 
[we conclude that in the expressions referred to we have the 
designation of one thing by something different from it]. 

The term ‘ ^arshana ’ (Sight) in the Siltra stands for that 
Var P 350 means of lohich one sees, i.e., the organ of 

Sight, the Bye; similarly ‘ Sparshana,* 

‘ Touch,’ stands for that by means of which one touches, i.e., 
the organ of Touch. Having perceived a thing by Sight, 
one recognises when he perceives it again by Touch; the 
the recognition being in the form ‘ I am touching what I had 
seen,’ or ‘ [ am seeing what I had touched,’—here wo find that 
two perceptions of the same thing are resalUd ; a thing is 
said to be * recalled ’ or ‘ recognised ’ when it is found to be 
perceived and remembered at the same time.f 

An objection is raised“ Sight and Touch bear upon 
such things as the Jar and the like; hence the reason sot 

* The ' CompOHita ’ ia only a name given to several things combined together ; 
and what is ‘ several ’ cannot be one. — Bhatyachan^ra. 

t In the case in question having teen (he thing previously, when one comes to 
touch it subsequently, and at the same time remembers it as having been teen on a 
previous occasion, he has the ' recognition ’ of the tiling, 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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forth is irrelerant.” If you mean by this that—** the 
perceptions of sight and touch pertain to (have for their 
objects) snch things as Jar and the like,—and hence they 
can not prove the fact of the Soul being different (from the 
Composite of Body &c.), for the simple reason that what 
is bronght forward as the reason does not subsist in (has no 
connection with) it (the Sonl),"—then our answer is that 
what you say is not right, as you have not understood the 
meaning of our Sllfra : What the SQtra means to put for¬ 
ward is the fact of the perceptions of Sight and Touch having 
the same Agent (and not of their having the same Object) ; 
and such being the case, there need be nothing wrong if the 
said perceptions are regarded as proving the difference (of 
the Soul) from its qualities,—this following as a necessary 
corollary [from the fact of the Self being the Agent (in the 
snape of Body &c.,) of both perceptions]. But it is not 
true that the thing is different from its qualities.” We have 
already shown that the object endowed with qualities is 
something different from the qualities themselves. 

[Another objection is raised against the original argu¬ 
ment]—“ The recalling or recognition^ may be regarded as 
due to the relation of cause and effect [t.e., the Composite of 
Body &c., that does the touching, comes after, and is the 
product of, the Composite that has done the previous seeing ; 
and it is for this reason that the two perceptions are recog¬ 
nised as belonging to the same agent].” 

This has already been answered by us under Su. 1-1-10 
[where it has been pointed out that there is no such recogni¬ 
tion of two things as being the same, in oases where the 
causal relation between the two is quite clear; e.g., we never 
have such recognition as ‘ the cloth is the same as the yarns']. 
Further, as a matter of fact, we do have recognition in oases 
where there is no sort of causal relation at all; and hence 
your premiss is not true. 


^itjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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Ot* again, the SQtra may be taken aa patting forward the 
fact that every act requires an actor; the sense being that 
‘ sight,’ the act of seoHg, and ‘ toach,’ the act of touching, 
being perceptions of the nature of actions, indicate the exis¬ 
tence of the Actor (the Perceiver); for we never see an act 
without one in which it subsists. ” But the object (seen 
and touched) might be the required substratum of the acts; 
just as we find in the case of the action of being bom (which 
subsists in the thing born, and not in that which gives it 
birth).” This however is not right; for we find certain 
acts even in the absence of their objects; e.g., there is the 
act of remembering, where the object (remem- 
Var. P. 351. bered) is non-existent; and certainly what has 
ceased to exist cannot be the substratum of an act. Hence 
we conclude that that which forms the substratum of the acts 
(of seeing and touching) is the Soul. 

[Another objection to the i$M(ra]—“ As a matter of fact, 
the perceptions of sight and touch have for their objects 
Colour and such other qualities, and not the Jar and such 
things [so that it is not correct to say even that they have 
the same object, and all the less so to say that they have the 
same Agent)” 

This is not right, we reply. Because in actual experience 
we find that, even though there is no perception (by Sight or 
Touch) of any such qualities as Colour and the rest, there is 
perception of things possessed of those qualities; for 
instance, when one perceives a thing without perceiving its 
qualities, he has the perception of the thing possessing those 
qualities,*—when a piece of rock-crystal is placed over 
the blue colour, even though there is no perception of the 
blue colour, [as the reflection of the colour in the crystal does 
not fall in the line of vision], there is perception of the crystal 
itself; and similarly when a line of cranes flies along in the 

• for 

^stjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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sky at Bight, even though their white colour and such other 
qualities are not perceived, yet there does arise the percep* 
tion of their being ' birds.’ Similarly then, we can have the 
perception of the Jar without the perception of its Colour &o. 
And because there is ‘ recognition ’ (of the thing as being the 
game, though the perceptions are different, in a case where 
the Jar, oq the former occasion, was seen, and on the 
latter occasion, is touehed), it follows that the Agent must 
be different (from the perceptions, the thing perceived &o.) ; 
but there can be no doubt that the ohjeot of the two percep¬ 
tions is one and the same; for there could be no such 'recog¬ 
nition ’ if the objects of the perceptions were different;—as a 
matter of fact, we do have such ‘ /ocognitions * as, ‘ I am now 
touching what I had seen,’ or ‘ I am seeing now what I had 
touched '; hence we conclude that the two perceptions have 
one and the same object. 

It will not be right for the Opponent to argue that— 
“ the two perceptions of Sight and Touch have the Composite 
(of Body &C.) for their Agent [so that even though it may 
bo admitted that the perceptions have the same Agent, it 
does not follow that this Agent is something different from 
the Body &o.] Because there is nothing to contravene 
the notion that the Composite is diverse (and not one) ; the 
* Composite’ is made up of ‘ Components,’ and the ‘ Compo¬ 
nents * are certainly diverse ; and it cannot be right to 
regard what is itself diverse as the cause or basis of ' Recog¬ 
nition’ (which must be based on unity); for the simple 
reason that in actual experience we never find any ‘recog¬ 
nition ’ in connection with such cognitions M have more 
than one Agent or more than one object. *' But the two 
cognitions may bo regarded as proceeding from one Sense- 
organ (which would account for the said recognition.” If 
you mean by this that—"the Sense-organ which is the 
instrument of the perception of Touch is the same as th^ 

fCjcLtrLtr^hcxiL 
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which is the instrument of the perception of Sight ”—then 
our answer is that this is not right; as one cannot be the 
object of the other ; that is, the Organ of Sight can * recog¬ 
nise ’ only what is perceptible by itself; the recognition 
that could be brought about by the Bye could only bo in the 
form ‘ this thing is the same as what I had seen ’; and it 
cannot bring about any recognition in regard to Touch, as 
Touch is perceptible by an entirely different organ (and not 
by the Eye). [So that any single Sense-organ could not 
bring about any such recognition as ' 1 am seeing now what 
I had touched’J. If such recognition (by a single Sense- 
organ) were possible, then there would be no need for any 
other Sense-organ (save that one); that is to say, if any 
single Sense-organ were capable of recognising seyeral 
objects, then there would be no need for the creating of 
several Sense-organs (for the perceiving of the several 
objects ; the single Sense-organ being capable of providing 
the perception of all)! • 

Sulra (2). 

[Says the Opponent]—" What has bbbn pot pob- 

WAUD IN THB PREOBDINQ SOTBA IS NOT BIOUT ; FOB THEBB 

IS EBSTBICTION AS TO OBJECTS.” f (Su. 2). 

BhUeya on Su. (2). 

[P, 129, L. 2 to L. llj. 

" The intelligent perceiver need not be something differ- 
" enb from the Composiie of body &c.—‘ Why ? ’— Because 
” ihere is restristion as to objects. That is, the Sense-organs 

".According to the fHparya and the the portion of Virtika, 

p. 362,1.16 to p. 363 L 8 printed in both editions at the end of SQ. (3), should 
come here. 

t ‘Sa. (1) has put forward the fact of ‘ Beoognition ’ as proving the conolusioD 
that the perceiver is the Soul, tomothing difEeront f tom the Body and the Sense-organa 
Ac. In this SOfra, the Opponent, while admitting the fact of Recognition, demurs 
to the conclusion ; the sense being that, Recognition does not necessarily prove the 
existence of something different from the Sense-organs; for even if such a Soul were 
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“ are restricted in their scope of things (peroaived by their 
instrumentality); e.g.f Colour is not perceived without 
“ Visual Organ, while it is perceived when the Visual Organ 
'' is there; and when between two things it is found that one 
“appears while the other exists, and does not appear when 
“ the other docs not exist—it follows that one is of (belongs 
“ to) the other •; hence the perception of Colour must be 
“ regarded as belonging to the Visual Organ; that is, it is the 
“ Visual Org ia that perceioes the Colour^ Sirnilarly iti the case 
“ of the Olfactory and other organs. Thus' then, inasmuch 
t* as it is the Sense-organs that perceive their respective 
“ objects, these (and not anything else) should be regarded 
“ as the Intelligent Pereeioer; for the simple reason that the 
“ presence and absence of the perception of objects is found 
“ to be in strict accordance with the presence and absence of 
“ the Sense-organs. Such being the case, what is the use of 
“ postulating h distinct Intelligent Being (in the shape of 
“ Soul’)?’* 

t The answer to the above is that the premiss put forward 
being doubtful, the reasoning becomes fallacious. What has 
been put forward is the fact of the presence and absence of 
perceptions being in accordance with the presence and 
absence of the Sense-organs ; but it is open to doubt whether 
this fact is due to the Sense-organs being the intelligent per- 
ceivers, or to their being mere instruments belonging to an¬ 
other Intelligent Perceiver, and thus being the causes of the 
said Perceptions; the said fact can certainly be accounted for 


there, it would not be oinnisoicut, it could perceive only a few things, not all ; and as 
such it would be limited in its scope in the same manner as the Sense-organs are. 
What advantage then can be gained by postulating a distinct entity in the shape of 
‘ So ul,’— ParMu^^Ai. 

This is somewhat different from the explanation in the J3/i4j[ya. 

* So that in the case in question when it is found that perception appears 
while the Sense-organs exiBte,'and does not appear that while the organs does not 
exists,—-it follows that the Perception belongs to the Sense-organ ; i.e., the Sense- 
organ is the ptrc»\v«r.—!fatparya. 

t The Pariihu^fhi remarks that this answer is of the.PdroapoJtia argnmeut 
presented in the BhSfya ; the answer to the argument in SQ. 2 is given in Sfl. 3. The 
PMfyachanfra ttya that this is the Bhafyakara'e own answer to the POrvapakf a 
argument. 
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also as bein"«luo to the Senso-orjjans being caims of Percep¬ 
tions, even though only as Jnstruments belonging to an Intel¬ 
ligent perceiver.* 

Vnrtika on SQ. (2). 

[r. 352, 2 to L. 10]. 

H in not right, as there is restriction as to ohjeets, says the 
** SOtra. That is to say, it is the Sense-organs that should be 
“ regarded as intelligent (agents), because there is restriction 
“ as to objects ; the meaning of this last clause being—be- 
” canse the connection between objects and instrvmenls is 
“ restricjted ; as we find that there is perception oi Colour (the 
“ object) when the Visual Ori)an(t.he Instrument) is present, 
“ and there is no perception of Colour when tljat organ is 
“ not present; and when between two things it is found that one 
“ appears while the other exists and does not appear while the 
" other does not exist, it follows that one is of {belongs to) the 
" oilier (BhSsya) ; so that when wo find that the perception 
“ of Colour appears only when the Visual Org>in exists, we 
“ conclude that the perception belongs to this organ. Simi- 
“ larly in the case of other Sense-organs. Such being the 
“ case, what is the use of positting an intelligent agent, 
“ distinct from these organs?” 

[The answer to this argument, given by the Bhupja 
is as follows]—This cannot be accepted ; as the [iremiss put 
forward being doubtful, the reasoning becom>'s fallicious; 
the doubt being ns to whether the said ' re.striution us to 
objects’ is due to the Bense-organs being the intelligent agenis, 
or to the fact of these organs being instruments belonging 
to some intelligent agent. The said ‘restriction’ is possible 
also on the basis of the postulate that the Sense-organs are 

* All that the fact of the presence and abBence of ODO thing being in accord¬ 
ance with the presence and absence of another thing, proves is that the latter is the 
caute of the former ; and it cannot prove any such conclusion as that the latter is 
the intMigent agent of the former, or that there can be no other intelligent agent.— 
Bhaegaehandra, 


^ttjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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only instrnments belonging to some intelligent Agent; as 
we find in the case of the Lamp, that (at night) there is 
perception of Colour Avhen the Lamp is present, and not 
when it is not present, and yet the perception of Colour does 
not belong to the Lamp [simply because the Lamp is not itself 
intelligent, but only the instrument in the hands of some 
intelligent Agent]. 

BhSsga on Su. (3). 

[P. 129, lj. ll to P. 130, h. 7]. 

As regards the argument urged (in SQ. 2)—“ because 
there is restriction as to objects”—the answer is— 

Sntra (3). 

It »8 BKflAOSR THERB IS BESTBICTJON AS TO OIUECri’S 
THAT THeaW MCST BB A SoDL;aEN0lS THIS CANNOT BB 
DENIED.* (Su. 3). 

If there were no ‘restriction’ in regard to the objects 
perceived by any single Sense-organ [and that alone were to 
perceive all objects], this wonld mean that tliat Sense-organ 
apprehending all objects is the omnisicent and intelligent Per- 
ooivor ; and (under the ciremistanoes) who couhl ever infer 
the existence of any intelligence apart from the saiil organ ? 
So that, it is b -cause there is restriction as to objects appre¬ 
hended by the several Sense-organs that we are Ld to infer 
the existence of an intelligent Agent, distinct from tlio 
Sense-organs, who is free from the said * restriction as to 
objects,’ and (hence) omniscient, (t.e., capable of perceiving 
the objects perceptible by all Sense-organs). We now put for¬ 
ward instances representing the funotioning of tlie Intelligent 
Agent, which iri'osistibly point to the said conclusion (that 
the Intelligent Agent is distinct from the Sense-organs)! ’—ia) 

Tliere is reBtriction as to objectsoiie organ brings about the perception of 
only t few objects, not of alltkis Bbows that the orgaus mnst bo naa-inteUigeiit ; 
tbiB therefore readers it necessary to postulate the caistenoe of the Soul as the iutolli- 
gent agent, operating on the organs. Hence what has licen urged by tlie Opponent in 
proof of the organs being iolelUgeut agents, points to a conclusion entirely to the con¬ 
trary.—jPAafjracAaji^fB. 

t The printed text reads the context; the 

f«(poryaaudtheBA4jya<Aanjii-o both road The fjfparya construes the 

two clauses and “ »“« sentence j this is 

^itjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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The rntelligenfc Agent, on perceiving Colour (of a certain 
fruit for instance) infers the Odour and Taste which he has 
perceived in the past; or on perceiving its Odour, ho infers its 
Colour and Taste; and so on in regard to other objects; 
—(6) then again, having (at one moment) seen the Colour, 
he smells (at another moment) the Odour; or having smelt 
the Odour, he sees the Colour; all which goes to show that 
the Perceiver recalls (and reviews) the perception of all 
objects, without any fixed order of sequence; and all this per¬ 
ception subsists in ^belongs to) one Intelligent Agent,* and 
not to anything else (in the shape of the Body or the Sense- 
organs &C.) ; and [and this is so not only in connection with 
Blia P 130 perception through the senses, but] the same 
Perceiver also recalls and recognises various 
such cognitions as Percpplional, Inferential, Verbal and 
Doubtful, bearing upon several objects; e.g., (1) he hears the 
Sci iptures, which bear upon all things,—and apprehends the 
meaning (of the Scriptures), which is not perceptible by the 
Auditory Organ (by which ho hears the syllables pronounced 
in'a certain order),—(2) he reviews and recognises the syllables 
as forming words and sentences,—(3) and he recalls the laws 
bearing upon the denotation of the words;—whicli shows that 
the single Perceiver cognises a number of s 'veral objects 
which are not capable of being apprehended by any single 
Sense-organ. Now this ‘absence of restriction as to the 
objects apprehended,’ which points to a single Perceiver of 
all things, cannot be turned aside (to prove the intelligence 
of Sense-organs) t Thus it is found that tlio assertion— 

‘ the Sense-organs being tlie intelligent Agents, what is the 
use of postulating a distinct intelligent Agent ? ’—is not 
right. 


wiint wa Imvo falloWad in tho tr<inslati-jn. Tlia Bhii'ja-.h'Mlra takea tlio two 
separately ; according to this, tho translation wonld rim thus ; What has been just 
said irresistibly poin s to tlio oonoliision that the Soul is something (juite distinct; 
and vre now proceed to cite an instance of the functioning of the [ntelligcut Agent.’ 

* As is shown by such well recognised notions as —“ 1, Who had seen the Colour, 
now smell the Odour.’— BhUtyachandra. 

t The Bhatyachandra reads for explains it as ‘distinctive 

feature ’; tho passage in that case would mean that the aforesaid distinctive feature 
of the all-poroeiving Agent cannot bo attributed to tho Sense-organs. 

frtLtrixr^ljcjtLL 
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Var(ika on Sa. (3). 

[P. 35;?, L. 10 to P. 353, L. 8]. 

Further, the reason put forward—beoanse there is restrio- 
tion as to objects—proves a conclusion quite contrary to 
what it has been put forward to prove; and it is with 
a view to show this contrary conclusion that we have the 
Sutra— It i* bea-iHSfi. there ie restriction as to objects that there 
must be a Soul, hence this cannot be denied (SO. 3). That is, 
just because the Sense-organs are restricted as to their 
objects, it is necessary that there be something, distinct from 
them, which is not so restricted; if there were any single 
Sense-organ capable of apprehending several kinds of objects, 
and it were not restricted as to its objects, then, who could 
have any justification for inforing the existence of an intelU* 
gent Agent other than that organ ? 

* As a matter of fact, (a) Intelligence must belong to the 
Soul,—because being independent, it is not, like tho Visual 
and other Sense-organs, restricted as to objects;—(5) the 
Soul cannot be non-intelligoat,-^bocause if it were so, it 
would, like the Visual and other organs, not be indepen¬ 
dent f “ Those arguments cannot be right, as they are not 
based upon any affirmative premiss.*’ If you mean by this 
that—‘‘ tho reasoning does not state anything to indicate the 
positive concomitance (with the Probanduin, Intelligence) of 
tho absence of restriction as to objects, which has been put 

** According to the Tillparya and tho l‘ariAat^lUli,\^\a wholeo{ this parngrauh 
should be at the end of Su. (1). But we have retained it here, as both editions print 
it here, and the arguments here put forward are connected with the‘restriction of 
objects,' whicli forms the subject-matter of Sfitraa 1 and 3. 

t The Jatparya states these argnmentsas follows:— (a) That should be regard¬ 
ed os intelligent which is actually found to be connected with, to permeate through, 
all kinds of Cognitions, Right, Doubtful, Wrong and Reminisceusial,—because it ii 
only such an entity that is independent airj unrestricted as to objects,—all that is 
non-intelligent if found to bo hoI independent and 'cstricted as to its objects,—as wa 
And in the cassof the Visual and other organ8.(i) (Which is based upon independtne* 
only)—The Soul,—that is, the one entity found permeating through all kinds of 
Cognition—cannot be non-iutelligent &c. 

frtLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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forward to prove the Soul to be the intelligent agent,—and 
that in the absence of: positive concomitance, it cannot be a 
right Probans,”—then our answer is that what you say is not 
right; as in the reasoning put forward what is meant to be 
Var p 363 infallible or invariable indicative is the 

negative concomitance; that. is to say, the 
Probana put forward is a negative, and not a positive, one; 
and the force (capability to prove the conclusion) of the 
negative Probans consists in the infallibility or invariable 
character of its negative concomitance {Le., the universality 
of the negative concomitance between IntMigencn and Bes- 
tridion asto objects)', and this Universality of the negative 
relation is clear from the fact that everything that is non-intellU 
gent is found to be restricted as its object, “ But in that 
cHse being Odorosts might bo put forward as proving 
the tJternalitg of Enrlh." If you mean by this that 
—“ if even in the absence of positive concomitance, a 
purely negative Probans were really effective, then, why 
could not wo have being Odorous as an effective probans 
in the proving of the eternality of earth ? [as in this 
also we would have the true universal negative concomitance 
in the fact that everything,—Water, Air &c., that is not 
odorous, is found to bo neli-eiernal],”—our answer to this is 
that such a probans could not be valid, as it is precluded from 
both ; that is, Odorousness is precluded from (*.e., not invari¬ 
ably concomitant with) elernality as well as non^eternality 
[hence it cannot prove either]; such however, is not the 
case with the non-restriotion as to objects (which we have put 
forward as our p'obtns ); hence while non-restriction is a valid 
p’*>ban3 (in proving the intelligent character of the Soul), 
Odorousnesa is not so in the proving of Eternality of Earth). 


End of Section (1). 
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Section (2). 

[Slifras 4-6j. 

The Soul is distinct from Ihe Body, 

Bhasya on Sfi. (4). 

[P.130, L. 7 to P. 131, L. 3]. 

• For the following reason also the Aggregate of Body 
&o., is not the Soul; the Soul is something differeut from 
these:— 

Svtra (4). 

[Ip tub Boot were the Soor., then] thebr would br 

NO SIN ACORUINO PROM THE flORNINO (KILI.INO) OP A tlVlNO 

BoDT.t—(Sfi. 4). 

* Tlie Pari$hu<f(fhi introduces this sectiuD oa tullowa Tlie Brat teetion liav* 
log eatabliahed the cuacluaioii that the Suiil ia something diatiiiut from the Scnae- 
organa, aome people miglit Urge the following argument.—“ We admit that, being 
restricted as to their Objects, the 9ensc.organs cannot lie regarded as intelligent ; but 
the Body could “very well be regarded as the iiitclligout Agent, because there ia no 
such restriction in regard to the Body; aa ia vouched fur by such notions oa *1, who 
am fat and /air, am, now in iny old age, touching what L had seen in my youth ' 
[where falne*»,fairnee», oldneee and youth, all belong to the Body], which shows that 
the Si^^banta argument put forward in BQ. (1) is applicable to the Body.” 

It is with a view to meet these people tliat the Author proceeds with this second 
teeliott. 

f Tlte BhSfyachan^ra, construes the SOtra thus—(a) the term SharlradSkS 
may be taken to mean the burner of body •, Shariraddk ilti •, or aa Shariradihe 8a{i 
ia{k»r{ari, ‘on the burning of the body, to the person doing thu burning '. 

The Parieku^hi remarks that ‘ burning ’ here stands for destroying, killing, 
and ‘ sin ’ for all such qualities as would bo capable of producing their results in tho 
future; the sense of the argument being that if the Body is the Soul, then there 
can be no such things os Virtue and Vice, qualities which are believed to subsist in 
the Soul, only with a view to account fur the experiences of onr present life, which 
are believed to be the results of tho Virtue aud Vice accummulated by oa daring our 
previous existences ; if the Body were the Soul, it must perish at death ; hence it can 
have no such qualities attaching to it os would continue in future lives, when the time 
for the retribution of those qualities would come; ar.d thus the theory tiiat the Body 
is the Soul would do away with all notions of Virtue and Vice. 

The fdiparya adds that this argument can have no force against the thorough'* 
going Materialist, who admits of no Virtue aud Vico ; but it will be effective against 
the Bau^^bss, who, while denying the Soul, do admit of Virtue aud Vice. 

^itjflxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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The terra ‘Body’ here stands for the ‘living creature,’ 
the Aggregate of Body, Sense-organs, Intellects and Sensa¬ 
tions. When this ' Body ’ of a living creature is burnt by a 
person, there accrues to him the ‘ Sin ’ of killing a living 
creature; nud it is this sin that is called (in the SOtra) 
'pataka' Such ‘ sin ’ there could not be, as there could be 
no connection between such *sin’ and tlio Agent who did 
the act, • and wliat the ‘ Sin» would be connected with 
[i.e., to whom its results would accrue] would not be the 
Agent who did the act. For (according to the Opponent) 
the Agent being nothing more than an Aggregate or Com¬ 
posite, a series of (momentary) Bodies, Sense-organs, Intel¬ 
lects and Sensations, the Composite or Aggregate that is 
destroyed (disappears) at one moment must be totally 
different from that which appears at the next; and inasmuch 
as you regai-d the ‘ series ’ as consisting of mere appearances 
iind disappearances, you cannot .get rid of the fact that 
(according to you) there is a difference (between the two 
Aggregates in tins series); as the Aggregate of Body aiid 
the rest [which appear.s later] would be the substratum of 
difference [from that which has gone before]; t for (accord¬ 
ing to you) this later Aggregate is held to be quite different 
(from the preceding Aggregates).? Such being the case 

That the above is tlie eeiiee uC the arguments propouiideil in the S'ltra is clear 
from what follows in Sil. 5 tt. $tq. It SO. 4 hail stooil alone, it would have been 
inncli simpler to e-xplain it os—* If the Body wore the Soul, tlicn the burning of the 
dead body would involve a sin ; but as a matter of fact it d.ies not; hence the Body 
cannot be the Soulor os—' the body having been burnt away after death, nothing 
in the shape of Virtue or Vice could remain boliind to lead to re-birth'. 

” As the Body, whioh is the only Agent, has, according to the Opponent, ceased 
to exist tlie very moment that the net lias been done; so that it does not exist at the 
time that the * sill ’ inanifeels itself or its resnlls. The results of sin accrue to a 
person after dealli, or at n time other than that at whioh the act has been done; n> 
oording to the Opponent, the Body being the only Agent, and it Iiaving only a momen¬ 
tary existence, to whom oonld the sin or its results accrue ? lienee the ‘ sin ’ cannot 
be regarded as subsisting In the Agent; this, says the £IA/;yac/iaMdra, is what is 
meant by the phrase ' there could be no sin.’ 

t Tliat which appears later being that to whom the Sin and its results would 
accrue, and that which has gone before being that by which the act was done.— 
Bhiftjachau^ra. 

t The BHiayaehan4ri reads Hd-llftllRlBT eto-i according to which the passage 
would mean—'Though such is your view, yet as a matter of a fact, the Aggregate to 
whom the results accrue is aotnally recognised to be the substrotnm of non-diff«rene» 
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(according to your view), that creature, con listing of the 
Aggregate of the Body &c., who does the killing, does not 
have any connection with the result of that killing, and wliat 
is connected with the result is not that by whom the killing 
was done.* So that, the two (the doer and the experiencer 
of results) being entirely different, it comes to this that one 
(the preceding * Aggregate') who did the act becomes dis¬ 
sociated from what lie did (and from its consequence'*), while 
one (the later Aggregate) who did not do the act becomes 
saddled with it (and its consequences). And it the said 
‘Creature ’ is one that is liable to birth and destruction [as it 
must be, being only an Aggregate of tlie Body &c ], the birth 
of such a ‘creature* could not (according to tlie view of the 
Bha P 131 Opponent) be due to his past actions;! and 

' * ‘ this would mean tliat there can be no point 

in leading the life of a ‘ Religious Student’ for the purposes 
of Release (from birth and rebirth).{ 

Thus then it is found 'hat if the living creature were only 
an Aggregate of Body &c. there would be no sin accruing 
from the killing of a liring body; and this certainly is most 
undesirable; from which it follows that the Soul must be 
something different from the Aggregate of Body &c. 


from the preceding Aggregate.’ But by the interposing of this remark, the connection 
between the presentation of the Opponent’s viewe and the .contingency urged in the 
Batra and pointed out in the next sentence of the Bhaeya—&c.—becomes 

lost. 


* This, says the Vftrfika, ie pnt forward, not as a proof of the Sout, Imt only 
aa indicating the objectionable feature in the theory of those who deny the Soul. 

t Tne only plausible explanation of the birth of man and the diversity of hia 
conditions during life is that all this is dqe to the necessary consequence of his acts 
during previoui lives. If the 'man’is only a'bundle of body, organs etc.,’ this 
explanation would lose its value ; as this' hundle ’ &e., is found to perish entirely at 
death ; so that one to whom the conditions of next birth would accrue would not be 
that same ‘ handle ’ which did the acU leading up to those condilioos. 

! According to the Bau^^ha, if one wisbet to he released from rebirth he should 
lead the pure life of the Religious Student But if the man is nothing more than the 
bundle of body &o., hia existence would naturally come to an end vritli his death ; 
and this would be a total Release from Rebirth ; as the Body &c., born eubseqaently 
will, in no case, be the same as the preceding ones. Why then should one undergo 
lh« rigorous discipline of the Religious Student ? 

^itjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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Var(ika on Su. (4). 

[P. L. 9 to P. 357, L. 16] 

Fur th^ following reason also the Soul must be something 
different, from the Bodg^c.;it ennaot be the mere Aggregate 
of these—'there would be no sin aceruing from the killing of 
a lining Body.' Tlte term ‘ body ’ here stands for the ‘ living 
creature^ the Aggregate of Body, Sense-organs, Intellects and 
Sensations ; when this ‘ Body ’ of a living creature is burnt by 
a person, there accrues to him the-' sin'of killing a living 
creature, and it is this sin that is called * plifaka '; such ' stn’ 
there could not be, as there could be no connection between such 
'sin' and the Agent who dH the act, and what the 'sin' 
would be connected with would nob be the Agent who did the 
the act. (Says i\\a Bhdsya), “Why so?” Bocauso ac¬ 
cording to the person who does not aiTinit of the ‘ Son.l ’ as 
something distinct, tlia Aggregate of Body, &o., that does tlie 
act is different from that which experiences the results of that 
act; and thus this theory involves the absurdity that for the 
person who did the act, it becomes completely lost (its results 
not aecruing to him), while it falls npoaone who had nothing 
to do with the act; and this would eeriuiuLy be a must 
undesirable contingency. Hence it must bo held that tliat 
one entity which is both the doer —(of tlie act) and experi- 
encev (of ks residts) is the ‘ Soul 

This SQtra is meant to point out an objection against 
the view of those persons who do not admit of the So il; it ' 
is not meant ta put forward a proof for tlie existence of 
Uie Soul. 

(The Opponent says]—“ [In the case of the Body being 
“regarded as the intelligent Agent] the conceptions of 
“of ‘doer’ (of acts) and ‘ experiencer ’ (of their results) 

“ with regard to it can be explained as being due to tbo fact 

• TIib po(parya remarka that though in some cases the results of an act do accrue 
to a person differeut from one who did the act,—e. g. the results of the Shri^ha 
rites performed by the Son accrue to the Father,—yet the common rule is tliat it is 
the doer of an act who experiences its results. 

^itjflxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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'* that there is the relation of cause and effect (between the 
“ preceding Body which did the act and the succeeding Body 
“ which experiences the results); just as \ye have in the case 
“ of Remembrance. That is to say, in the case of Remein- 
** brance it is found that there is a single series of conceptions 
** wherein one conception is the cause of the other,—and 
Var P 354 samo series we have [the perception], 

« the resultant impression, as also the subsequent 
** Remembrance [and yet the whole forms a single fi'erie*] ; 
“ and exactly in the same manner, there is single Series of 
*' of ‘ Body and Mind ’ (which consists of a number of bodies 
** and minds in which one is the cause of the other), and in 
*' this same Series we have the Body that does the act as 
also that which experiences its results; so that both the 
** doinj and the experiencing belo^lging to the members of 
** the same * Series our theory does not involve the absurdity 
that ‘ for the person who did the act it becomes completely 
“ lost, while it falls upon him who had nothing to do with 
** it.*^ There wonld have been such a contingency, (a) if the 
act brought its results to a Series* different from the 
“ ‘ Series ’ that did the act,—or (b) if you were able to prove 
** that the experiencer is actually the same indioidual (and not 
*'the iS'crie*) as the doer. As a matter of fact, neither of 
“ this is found to be the case. Hence our thewy cannot be 
“ said to involve the said absurdity.** 

There is no force in all this; as the answer to it has already 
been given. We have already pointed out that the mere 
fact of there being a Series does not get did of the fact 
that the individuals constituting the Series are different from 
one another. Then as regards the assertion (of the Opponent) 
*bat doing and experiencing are not found to belong to the 
fame individualt we have already proved this (in Sa. 1) by 
the fact that the the ' recognition ’ of several cc^nitions (by 
the same Agent) can be explained only on the basis of those 

^sojdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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Cognitions actually belonging to that same Agent. “ Bub 
ft might be as in the case of the Paddy and its seed.”—The 
meaning of your argument is as follows:—“ In the case of 
the Paddy-seed it is found that when the sprout grows out 
of the seed, there is destruction of the original Seed, and 
the appearance of the sprout, the stalk and so forth, due 
to the favourable effects of several things (the earth, water 
&c.), all which leads (ultimately) to the appearance of the 
Seed again (in the shape of the corn growing out of the 
plant) ; in this case there is no one individual thing permeat¬ 
ing through the entire Series of phenomena (from one seed 
to the other); and yet there is this restriction that the 
paddy-seed can grow only out of the sprout that grows out 
of the paddy-seed [and the former seed is the cause of 
the latter seed]; e:^actly in the same manner (in the case 
of the doing of acts and experiencing of their results) we 
have a * Series ’ of causes and effects, and the act having 
been done by one member of the ‘ Series’,—this is followed 
by certain modifications in the inner mind (which also 
forms a member of the Series),—from which follows the 
result of that act [so that even though there be no single 
entity permeating throughout this Series, yet we may havo 
the rtstriction that the result belongs to a member of that 
same Series which also includes the doer of the act].” 
This is not right; as there is continuity of the constituent 
particles of the Seed. What we mean is that the analogy 
of the paddy-seed is not applicable to the case in question; 
as what happens in the case of the paddy-seed (growing into 
the plant) is that the constituent particles of the same Seed 
renounce their former composition or arrangement, and 
take up another composition; and in this modification of 
the form of compositioni what happens is that the particles 
of earth (in which the Seed has been planted), combining 
with the water-partioles, and heated by the internal heat, 
bring about a certain juice; and this juice, operating upon 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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and along with the constituent particles of the Seed, be¬ 
comes modified into the form of the sprout &c.; so that 
there is a continuily of the particles of the Seed throughout; 
and it is not right to say that—“ from the seed that has 
been entirely destroyed there grows out the sprout- &o., 
and yet there is recognition &o. &c.” “ But the fact 

of the matter being that the Seed is reduced to atoms, 
what has been urged against your view still remains in 
force.” Your meaning is as follows:—“Even admitting 

Vir P 355 renounces its former composi¬ 

tion and takes up another,—what happens is 
that the Seed is reduced to atoms, and all that remains of 
it are only atoms; and certainly the atoms of one kind 
(of Seeds) do not differ from those of another kind; 
e. g. the atoms of the barley seed do not in any way differ 
from the atoms of the paddy-seed; so that even though the 
atoms (to which the paddy-seed has been reduced) are not 
possessed by any distinguishing peculiarities (that would 
differentiate them from the atoms of the barley-seed), 
yet, by reasonof the fixity pertaining to their causal relations, 
they become the precursors of, and bring about, the sprout 
of paddy only (and not that of the barley); and exactly in 
the samh manner, in the case in question also, the fixity 
(of the * recognition of perceptions ’ belonging to the same 
* Series ’ of Bodies) will be duo to the relation of cause and 
effect (as holding between the present Body and the Body in¬ 
to which it becomes modified at the next moment.”—This is 
what you mean; but it is not right; as what you have urged 
is not admitted ; we do not admit that the seeds in sprouting 
are reduced to atoms; because as a matter of fact, seeds 
(when sprouting) are actually perceived by us in all forms 
and conditions What we find is that starting with the initial 
swelling of the seed (by moisture) ending up to the condition 
just preceding the appearance of the subsequent crop of 
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seeds (in the plant that has grown ont of the former seed), 
there is a whole series of products of the growing seed lin 
such forms as the sprouting, growing of the stem, leases &c.), 
and not a single one of these products is found to be in the 
form of atoms; for if thej seed had ever been reduced to 
atoms, there would be soma point (during the growth of the 
seed into the plant) at which it would be imperceptible (as 
atoms cannot be perceived by us). ” If what you say 

is true, and things are never reduced to atoms (and are not 
built up out of^atom3\ them, inasmuch as at the beginning 
of creation the whole Universe is in the form of atoms, there 
would be no creation of things at all; for at the time that 
the Universe is in the form of atoms, there do not exist 
a’-y such particular classes as the ‘ paddy ’ and the like ; 
and as regards the bringing alx)ut of such particular classes, 
it will have to bo admitted that they grow out of the atoms 
(which alone exist at the beginning of Creation); and just 
as at the time of Creation, so on all future occasions also, 
it must bo the atoms to which the sprouting seed has been 
reduced (out of which the next crop of seeds grows).’** This 
argument has no force; as it is answered by what wo 
have already said : the answer to this also is that as a matter 
of fact, there is perception of the growing seed in all forms 
and conditions through which it passes. At the beginning 
of Creation what bring about the particular classes or kinds 
of things like the paddy-seed &c. is 'a particular Unseen 
Fox'ce; this Unseen Force (in the shape of the D.sstiny of the 
beings going to be born) brings about the paddy and other 
things for the benefit of the beings; through this Unseen 
Force, God brings about the combination of the Atoms 
in such a manner that various kinds of compouuds, 
in tho shape of the paddy etc, come into existence. 
This same explanat'on applies also to such (compound) 

• This argument of tlie Opponent is baned upon tlie iniauouceptiou that what tlio 
B'^^liantin has urged is that things cau never grow out of atoms. 
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objects as the Jar &o. What we lay stress npon is that (later 
on) seeds (in growing) are not destroyed and reduced to 
atoms; and one reason for this is that we actually see the seed 
(growing into the plant) in all forms and conditions (through 
which it passes). “ But it is impossible that modifica¬ 
tion should set in at an intervening stage.”* If you mean 
by this that—“ whenever substances, that are found in the 
form of constituent causes or finished products, undergo a 
modification, this modification cannot set in them at an 
intervening stage, for the simple reason that the heat that 
brings about the modification, cannot get at the entire subs¬ 
tance at that stage [only the points at the upper surface 
coming into contact with heat, which therefore, could have 
Var p 356 effect upou the inner particles],”—our an¬ 

swer is that this is not right: as there is nothing 
to prevent (the entering of the heat>particles into the inner¬ 
most parts of substances). What you have urged would 
have affected our position if the compound substance (the 
finished product, as distinguished from the component atoms 
in their uncorabined state) had obstructed the entering of 
heat-particles; as a matter of fact it does not obstruct it; so 
that, not being obstructed, the heat can enter the innermost 
parts of the substance [and bring about its modification, with¬ 
out reducing it to atoms]. “ But there is nothing to show 
that compound substances are not obstructions.” It is 
not true that there is nothing to show this; we actually 
perceive such to be the case in the percolating Jar ; when we 
see the entire Jar with water percolating through its pores, 
we find that the Jar does not offer any obstruction to the 
fluidity (of the water), and this fluidity, brings about the flow 
of water, without obstruction; this a fact that we actually 
see with our eyes. If the entering (of the Fluidity) into the 

'Tills objevtion comes from the pliilosoplier who holds that wheu a thiug under¬ 
goes modificatioii, the modifiuation sets in in the atoms themselves, and these modi¬ 
fied atoms theu combine and bring about the modified product. 
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component parts of the Jar were to bring about the destruc¬ 
tion (disruption of the component atoms) of the Jar, then it 
would not be possible for ns to see the percolating Jar 
(which, ex-hypothesi, would have been destroyed); and the 
percolating jar having been destroyed, all the water contain¬ 
ed therein would cease to be held by it.* Further, if com¬ 
pound substances were destroyed, the perception of things 
obstructed and unobsoructed would be simultaneous; that is 
to say, if one thing (Heat or Fluidity) entering into another 
thing were to destroy the latter, then at the time when the 
rays of light emanating from the Eye enter into the rock- 
crystal, or such transparent objects, (through which objects 
on the other side of the crystal are seen), that transparent 
object should be destroyed, and (this intervening object 
having disappeared) the thing on the other side of (obstruct¬ 
ed by) the crystal should be perceived at the same moment 
as the thing on this side of (not obstructed by) it [which is 
absurd]. For these reasons wo conclude that the analogy 
of the Paddy-seed does not hold good in the case under 
discussion. 

[A further argument against the Opponent’s theory is 
put forward]—Under the theory of the philosopher according 
to whom a new set of skanf/lt^s or ' states ’ appear simul¬ 
taneously with the destruction or disappearance of the pre¬ 
ceding ' states ’—the appearance of the new set of * states ’ 
cannot be said to be due (o ‘ karma^ the acts (of the preced¬ 
ing entity); and if the appearance or birth of entities be not 
due to their acts, then there would be no point in regarding acta 
as bringing about good or evil (to the doer of the act). *' But 
the act would be done with the notion of being happy [the 

* While aceonliDg to the view that tlie water entere into the pores of the jar 
and does not destroy it, only tl.at much of water trickles oot as enters those pores; 
10 that in this manner all the water would flow out in this case also, but only after 
a long time ; while it the jar were destroyed, ail the water would flow out at once.— 
fAtimrya. 
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idea in the mind of the doer being ‘ may I be happy by this 
act’].”* If you mean by this that “the entity itself 
does the act with the idea, that he may, by the act, be happy 
and freed from unhappiness,”—this cannot be right; as (by 
your theory) the happiness is not experienced by tlie entity 
that does the act. As a matter of fact, when some one 
entity has actually experienced pleasure (I’esulting from a 
certain act), and that same entity also remembers the rela¬ 
tionship (of cause and effect) between the pleasure and what 
had produced it,—then alone can that same entity take 
up or employ (at some future time) that which had brought 
about the pleasure ; when however [the entity itself has but 
a mom )ntary existence, and] the impressions of the entity 
are such as undergj destruction in a moment, the entity 
can have no remembrance of the connection between the 
pleasure and what brought it about; so that it is not possi- 
ble for such an entity to undertake an act with the motive 
of deriving pleasure from it. Nor, under this theory, would 
it be possib e for any effort being put forth for Final Re¬ 
lease ; ’ as such ‘ Release ’ will have been accomplished with¬ 
out any effort; t that i to say, the entity naturally becomes 
‘ released ’ (by reason of its existence having entirely 
ceased) the very moment that it comes into existence; and 
hence it would be entirely futile to lead the life of a religious 
student (as laid down in Buddhist scriptures) for the purpose 
of obtaining ‘Release ’; nor is there any need of ‘ cate- 

chism,’ such as we find in the Buddhist scriptures, 
Var. P. 357. ^ ^ / 

where the Buddha is desoribd as questioning the 

mendicants)—‘ I expect you have been duly instructed by 

* The BaucJ^ha view being tliat though the 'Aggregate of States' which does the 
art speaks of itself as ‘ I,’ it is in reality a plurality of momentary entites,—yet 
under the glamour of igimrance and itiusioii, it regards itself as a single entity, and 
expects that by doing a certain act it would be happy or free from some unhappi¬ 
ness.—ytltporya. 

t When the entity is destroyed in a moment, it is released from all fiiturs 
•xperience. 
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me,’—when they answer—' we have been duly instructed ’; be¬ 
cause the reformation or the refinement (du3 to training) can¬ 
not accrue to the past, present, and future entities (which, ac¬ 
cording to the Bauddha, are what constitute every ‘ per¬ 
son ’); the said reformation cannot accrue to the future en¬ 
tities, simply because they do not exist at the time (that 
the instruction takes place); similarly with the pant entities; 
then as regards the present entities, it is impossible for them 
to undergo any reformation ; for the very character of the 
'present’ is such that the present thing cannot be affected 
by any reformation ; as (according to the Bauddha theory 
that everything perishes as soon as it comes into existence) 
there can be no point (of time when the thing actually exists), 
at which the reformation or refinement could accrue to 
it. “ But the refinement would bo possible by reason of 
the two things, the refiner and the reiinml, coming into 
existence at the same moment.” This also is not right; 
as if the two things came into existence at the same mo¬ 
ment, tliere could be no- restriction as to which is the refiner 
and which the refined ; that is to say, between the two things 
there would be nothing to determine tliat * this one must 
be the re^ner and that one the refined.’ “What happens 
is that, through the help of the refiner the refined thing is 
enabled to bring about a particular kind of effect; and 
it is this capability of bringing about a particular kind of 
effect that is called * refinement.* ” This also cannot bo 
accepted ; as the very name ‘ refined ’ being impossible (for 
you;, how could you assert that this is the ‘ refiner ’ and that 
the ‘refined’? Unless one thing produces a peculiarity in 
another thing, the former cannot be called * refiner,’ nor 
the latter tlie ‘ refined ’ [and no such producing of peculiari¬ 
ties is possible unless the thing continues to exist during a 
certain time.) If it be held that,—“ what the instruction 
(of the Teacher) does is to bring about the non-produo- 
tion (non-appearance) of such (worldly) tendencies as had 
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not come into existence (were still in the futare),”—this 
also cannot be right; as the ‘non-appearance^ of what has 
not come into existence is already there; that is to say, the 
said non-appearance of such evil tendenceis as have not 
eome into existence, being already there (l.e.^ not non-exis¬ 
tent), what is there of it that could be brought about (by 
the instruction) P * From all this it follows tiiat it is not 
light to say that ‘^the leading of the life of the Religious 
Student is for the purpose of Final Release.’’ Such is the ob¬ 
jection against one who does not adnait of the Soul as some¬ 
thing distinct (from the Body &c.). 

Snira (5). 

[T/te Opfonenl aiys]—“ Even on tub bobning of 

THAT [aGOREGATR OF BOOIT ETC.,] WIKCH IS ACCOMPANIBO 

BT THE Soul, there could be no sin ; as the Soul i» 

SOMETHINO ETERNAL.” (Sh, (5). 

BhUsya on Sut (5). 

[P. 131, L. 5 to L. 8]. 

“Even for him, according to whom what is boro is tha 
“ Body endowed with a Soul, no sin could accrue, from the 
“act of burning, to the burner. “Why?” Because 
“the Soul (postulated by him) is eternal; and certainly no 
“ one can ever kill what is eternal. If it could be killed, it 
“ would not be eternal. So that, while according to one 
“ theory (that there is no such thing as Soul) the killing 
“ (not being sinful) does not lead to anything,—-according 
“to the other (that therois such a thing as Soul, and it is 
“ eternal), killing is impossible.” 

Varfika on Sfi. (5). 

[P. 857, L. 18 to P. 860, L. 19]. 

“ Even on the bwrning of that ^o.,—says the SQtra. The 
** meaning is that the philosopher who holds that there is snob 

* At the time that the teiidendea have not oaoie into exiateoce. their aon-ean*. 
|,iK< is already there ; and we do not need any instruction, to bring about this itorv 
MtisMace. 


^tvjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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** a thing as Soul and it is eternal,—for him also there can be 
** no and (hence) no results from killing. There can be no 
hilling, for the simple reason that the Soul is eternal; nor can 
** any results accrue to the Soul, because (by its very nature) 
V P 3B8 ** ** something that is not modifiable (by 

’ ' ’ anything accruing to it). People quote the follow- 

ing verse, which embodies the same idea‘By rain and heat 
** what effect can there be on the AhUsha? It is leather on which 
their effect falls; if the Soul is like leather, it is not eternal ; 
“ while if it is like the Rk^sha, then results cannot accrue to 
it.’—So that we find that, while according to one Iheorg 
“ the killing does not lead to anything, according to the other 
** killing t« impossible (Bhisya). 

“ ‘But,’ the upholder of the Soul says, ^killing is possible, 
“ under the theory of the Sahkhya (who do admit the 8oul);« 
*' as according to them Bitddhiia modifiable; so that for them 
** the Body, which is only an aggregate of causes and effects 
(in the shape of Buddhi, Ahahkara &o.), being modifiable, 
is liable to destruction; and it is this same aggregate that 
experiences the results (accruing from the sin of killing a 
body,) as it is in this that the results become manifested. 
“ [So that according to this theory, the killing is quite pos- 
“ sible, and so also is the accruing of the results of that 
killing to the agent that did the killing].' 

" This is not right, we reply; as there is no abandoning 
'* of the preceding condition; that is to say, just as the Soul 
** does not abandon its preceding condition, and on that ac- 
** count the results of actions are not heldjto appear in it,—so 
** the Buddhi (of the Sdnkhya) also, being eternal, can not 
** abandon its former condition [so that the results of actions 
** cannot appear in this either],* if you say that Ba^^hi does 
** abandon its former conditions, then (our answer is that) 

* The Jetparya romarkB that th« author inlroducea thia discuBsion for the 
purpose of ahowing that on tbU Bubject the Sahtchya is in the same boat with the 
Siw;-dgiJw. 
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*' this would be incompatible with its eiemalily ; t.e.; the 
" 'abandoning of former conditions ’ cannot be compatible with 
“ ‘ eternality.' With a view to escape from this difficulty, you 
“ may say that what you mean is that there is variation in the 
*' condiiions (of Bujdhi; and not in the Bu(}dhi itself). But 
even so the ‘ Self-contradiction' or ‘ inconsistency* will not 
"cease; as a thing is not different from its * condition *; so 
" that there being no difference between the 'conditions* and 
" the thing to which tiie conditions belong, variation in the 
" conditions would mean variation in the thing itself [so that 
" the Bud<jhi, by undergoing variations, would cease to be 
" eternal]. Hence inasmuch as this theory involves 
" the notion of momentary mo<lifications (of it is 

" open to all the objections that can be urged against the 
" Buf/^ha theory of ' Samskiras,’ ' Impressions,* which 
*' undergo destruction every moment. ‘ But it is like 
" atraiyhtueta and curoatare.’ What you mean is that 
" —' when the finger is curved and again straightened, 
" even though there is difference between the straightness 
" and the curvature, yet the finger remains the same; and 
" they are not something different from the finger; in the 
" same manner, even though the conditions might vary, the 
“ Bud'jhi would remain the same.* But what you say is not 
" true; as the two are entirely different; that is to say, the 
" »traiyht?ieta and curvature are something entirely different 
" from the finger ; and it is only natural that while one thing 
" (the Straightness or Curvature) undergoes variation, a 
" totally different thing (the Finger) remains the same. As 
" regards the case in question on the other hand, there is no 
" such difference between the thing (Buddhi) and its own 
** condiiions. Hence the analogy (of the Finger) does not 
" hold good. Then again, what is 'Btraightness* and what 
" is 'Curvature*? The 'Curvature* of the Finger is the quality 
" of its being contracted, and ‘Straightness’ is that of b ing 
" extended again; and it has already been shown that qualities 

^ftxltrltr^LCXLL 
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V*r P 359 “ Bometbing differenb from the Substance to 

“ which they belong. [Hence there can be no doubt 
“ as to 'straightness' and 'curvature' being something different 
" from the finger]. 'The same is the case with Budfjhi 
" also.* If you mean by this that when the conditions of 
" Bu(|<iihi undergo modifications, the Bu44hi remains the 
" same, while the conditions go on changing, and Bud4hi is 
" something different from the conditions,'—our answer is that 
" this is not right; as it goes against your doctrine; according 
" to your tenets there is no difference between the property 
" and the thing possessed of the property ; so that when you 
" assert that there is difference (between ButJdhi* and its 
“ conditions), you renounce the said tenet. From all this 
" it follows that, just as you decline to attribute Pleasure and 
" Puiu to the Soul, on the ground that, being eternal, the 
Soul could not really experience pleasures and pains,*— 
*' in the same manner Buddhi being eternal, Pleasure and 
" Pain cannot be attributed to it, for the simple reason that 
" the ground of * eternality ’ is the same." 

[Haviaff lhu» dUpoaed of the SanMya, the Opponent next 
puts the following question to the NaiySgika] —" What is it 
that is done for the eternal Soul, by Virtue and Vice (morality 
and immorality) ? ” 

Anawe/'.—They bring Happiness and Unhappiness. 

Qatstion.-—** What do these latter do for the Soul ?’* 

Jnsuirr.—They bring about cognition; that is, there ap> 
pear in the Soul the cognitions of Happiness and Unhappi* 
ness ; and it is this cognition that may be said to be brought 

* The SioUiya view is tlist, there beiug no difference between a thing and its pro¬ 
perties, if Pleasure and Pain reall; tictonged to tbs Soul, there could be no variations 
in them, as the Soul itself is soinathing eternal and hence not variable ; so that we 
could nut account for the apparent diversity in the plsasuroi and pains ezperiepced ; 
and for tide reason Pleasure and Pain should be regarded as belonging to, and being 
the modiiication of. Primordial Matter, Prakrit, which is, by its very nature, modi-v 
fiable. 
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About by them; and it is such ' cognition ’ that goes to cons* 
titute the Soul’s ‘ experience.’ * 

As regards the argument urged (p. 35d) by the Oppo¬ 
nent in the verse beginning with—‘ What effect of rain and 
heat is there on the 2kasha ,'—our answer is that rain 
and heat do to the 2kasha exactly what they do to leather. 
What do they do to the leather ? They bring about its 
connection with themselves; and the 2kiisha also becomes con¬ 
nected with the rain and heat in the same manner as leather 
is. *' But if the 2kasha is connected with rain and 
water, in the same manner as leather is, then, like the lea¬ 
ther, it should be non-eternal If you mean by this 
that—“ Akanha should undergo modifications by being 
connected with (under the influence of) heat and rain, in 
the same manner as leather is changed by connection with 
heat and rain ”,—our answer is that this cannot be, as the 
premise (urged by you) is not true; what is connected with 
rain and heat (in the case of the leather) is only the atom 
(composing the leather), and certainly the atom is some¬ 
thing eternal, f Further, when you call the leather ‘ non- 

* Virtue and Vice belong to the Soul, end ere aomctliing dietiiict from it, and 
variable ; and they bring about Ilappincao and Unliiippiiiess, which also are pro¬ 
perties of the Soul. The sense of all this is as follows The 'hulp' that can be 
accorded to so eternal thing can consist only iu the bringing about in that thing 
of some variable properties; and not in the producing of some change in the thing 
itself; as this would be incompatible with its etornal character. There is no 
doubt that the property is something different from the thing to which it belongs; 
and is not of tlie soma nature as this latter. And in ordinary experience we Sod 
tliat though tliere is as much difference between Smoke and Fire, as between Smoke 
and Camel, yet there is causal relation between Fire and Smoke, and not between Fire 
and Camel; and this is due to the very uniire of things; similarly, even though there 
is as much difference between Soul and Virtue-Vice, as between Soul and IkSiha, 
yet there is the relstiou of qualUg and qualified liotwtcn the Soul and Virtue-Vice, and 
not oetween Soul and Jidifca, nor between and Virtue-Vice —fa{p(xrya. 

t The fdtpartja remarks that this answer lias liecii given by ibo VHrliia from 
the point of visw of tho Nsiyayiks himself; it has do force against the Band^ha, 
who does not admit of the tUrmUlom. Hence he puts forward another answer, 
in the next passage. 
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eternaldo you mean that it is destroyed by connection 
frith rain and heat, or that there is destruction of its subs* 
tratum due to the disruption of its causes (in the shape of the 
component particles)? What we say is that it is destroyed by 
reason of the disruption of the component particles of which 
it is composed; and as there are no such component particles 
in the case of Ak^sho, there is neither * disruption of par¬ 
ticles ’ nor ‘ destructionThen again, even in the case 
of things that are connected with rain and heat (and are 
made up of component particles) [such as stone, for instance} 
wo find that they continue to exist (even under the influence 
of rain and beat); so that it is not right to regard the connec¬ 
tion (of heat and rain) as a cause of destruction ; if tlie 
connection of rain and heat were the cause of destruction, 
things under their influence could never continue tc exist; 
and yet such things do continue to exist until there ap- 
pears some other cause of destruction. If 
(by bringing forward the case of leather) 
you mean that—“ while in the leather, rain and heat bring 
about its expansion and contraction, they do not do so in 
AkSsha "—our answer is that this also is not right; as noue 
of the alternatives possible is really acceptable: For in¬ 
stance, what is the meaning of the expression * expansion 
and contraction of the leather*? Does it mean (a) that it 
becomes large and mall ? Or (&) that it undergoes con¬ 
junctions and discon junctions ? (a) It cannot be the former; 
* expansion and contraction' cannot mean becoming large 
and small ; for the dimension of a thing must remain the same 
BO long as the thing lasts. So that so long as the thing 
(the leather) remains the same, its dimension (whatever it 
is) cannot change [so that any amount of rain or heat cannot 
alter the dimension of the leather, which cannot become 
larger or smaller]. (£) If on the other band, the * expansion 
and contraction' of the leather be regarded as ‘ conjunctions 
and disjunctions,’ this also cannot be right; as the leather is 

?!MjjLa-Ltr^LCXLL 
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a single thing, and there can be no conjunctions and disjnne* 
tions in a single thing [t. *)., nnless there are two things at 
least, there can be no conjunction or disconjunction]. Why 
is it then that people speak of the leather undergoing expan« 
sion and contraction ? ” Well, (when the leather is said to 

* contract') what actually happens is thiswhen heat is ap- 
plied to the leather, its component parts, without losing their 
character of ‘ product ’ {i.e., without being reduced to atoms), 
combine among themselves, but even though these combinations 
finally settle down to the form of an object, this object is not 
anything different from the leather; so that the new combin¬ 
ations really subsist in the component parts, which have 
combined among themselves; and they are attributed to the 
leather only indirectly,—this attributing being due to the 
fact that the leather subsists in (is made up of) the same 
thing (i.e., the same component parts) in which the combin¬ 
ations inhere ; and it is in view of this figurative attribution 
that people speak of the * contraction of the leather ’; though 
in reality it is not the leather that contracts. Similarly, 
when by the contact of water there is disjunction among the 
component parts of the leather,—-hut which do not lose their 
form of the product substance,—this disjunction among the 
parts comes to be spoken of as the ‘ expansion of the leather.’ 
Then again, there is no instance of modification; that is to 
say, there is no instance of a thing undergoing * modification * 
without being destroyed; in fact the very term * modifica¬ 
tion ’ means the appearing of a different thing (in place of 
the thing said to be modified). If however you call that 

* modification’ when a thing changes its colour and such 
other qualities,-—when for instance, the Jar changes its colour 
(from black to red), if you regard the Jar as having under¬ 
gone ' modification,’—then snch * modification * appears in 
the Soul also; for in the Soul also, there is disappearance of 
£lappta«sM followed by the appearance of I7aAap/n»e«» or the 
disappearance of the Ooffniiion of Happinoto followed by the 
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Cognition 0 / mhappineoa [and Happiness and Cognition are 
only qualities of the Soul], 

Thus it is established that the ezperienoing of Happiness 
and Unhappiness belong to the Soul, which is itself eternal 
(unchanging). 


So(ra (6). 

[Tko anawer of the Si44hiln(ia to the PSroa- 
paksa argument in SO. 5]'—Not so ; (A) B8< 

OACSSTUB ' KlIiLINQ ’ IS OP THB BBCBPTAOLB OF 
EFFECTS AND OF THAT WHICH BRINOS ABODT TdOSH 
EFFECTS. [(B) Ob BBCA0SE THB ‘KILUNO* IS OF 
THB BBCEPrAOIiB OF EFFECTS, WHICH IS WHAT 
BfilNOS ABOUT THESE EFFECTS].*— SQ. (6). 

BhQtga on SS. (6). 

JP. 131, L. 10 to L. 24]. 

(A) What we say is, not that ' Killing ’ consists in de> 
stroying the eternal entity, but that it consists in the destroy¬ 
ing of the ‘ receptacle of effects ’—i.e., Body —and of ‘ that 
which brings about those effects,' in the shaps of the ap¬ 
prehension of their respective objects—t.e., the Senae'organa, — 
both of these (Body and Sense-organs) belonging to a living 

* The OhOtya has supplied two explsuations of the SQJra, the diSereooe being 
due to the different ways of construing the componnd Under (A) it is 

treated as a pvan^va, whicli gives the meaning ‘ (As nsiptacU of e/ecli'—i.e., the 
Body —and that which bring* about the efftctt—i.*., the Sense-organs j while under 
(B) the compound is treated os Karma^nOraga ,—the sense being—' the receptacle 
of effects, wAtcA is what brings about those effects,’—the Body. 

The XydyatUrtteivarana reads tlie 8h|ra as qfnif«UR!frWrar!!:.—and 
explainsit to mean that the killiug of the body does not do away with the Unseen Force ; 
‘effect'in the Sa|ra standing for the ‘ Unseen Force of Merit and Demerit,’ Hie 
'rooeptaole'ailWII ‘bringer aboutof Force is the Soul; aud there ia 
HIW—s.e., non-dutruetion of that Soul. It adds that the Safra cannot mean 
that ‘ It ia not right to say that there can be no aiu even on tho ‘ Killing of the 
Body with • Son]; as thero is Destruction of the Soul, whicli is the bringer about, 
the connection, WniH ot the Body, 

FifAMMlfha accepts the second (B) explanation given in the Bhajya. 

MjdjtrLtr^LCjaMJ. 
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entity wliicb by its very nature, is indestructible; and this 
‘destroying’ takes the form of atribinti or causing pain, 
i.e., disorganisiiKj, by bringing death or by tearing if. out of 
its bearings.* ' Effect ’ here stands for the feeling of pleasure 
and pain ; and of this the Body is the ' receptacle, ’ t.e., the 
abode, the substratum;—and the Bense^organs are ‘ those 
that bring about ’ the apprehension of their objects ;—and 
it is the destroying of both these (as belonging to the Soul) 
that constitutes ' Killing;' and not of the eternal Soul it¬ 
self. Consequently what has been urged by the Opponent 
in Su. 5—that “ there could be no sin even on the burning 
of that which is accompanied by tlie Boul, as the Soul is 
something eternal ”—is not right. 

It is only the person bolding the view that * Killing ' 
consists in destroying the entity itself that is open to the 
charge that his theory involves the absurdity of an act 
being destroyed (ineffective) for him who did it, and falling 
upon him who did not do it (as urged in the Bh'isga B. 130, 
L. 16). 

In regard to the point at issue there are two alternativo 
theories—viz. (a) the ‘ Killing ’ consists in the total destroying 
of the entity itself, or (b) ‘ that it consists in the destroying of 
the ‘ receptacle of effects and that which brings about the 
effects, ’ these two belonging to the entity which is itself 
indestructible;’—there can be no third alternative. Of these 
the view that there is destruction of the entity itself has been 
negatived; what remains is the other view, which has been 
found to be true (in ordinary experience). 

(B) [The Bhasya puts forward a second explanation of 
the Sutra]—>We can also construe the term ‘ Karyashraga^ 
barlrienOhat' as followsiirSryfJsArai/o, ’ ‘the receptacle 
of effects, ’ is the aggregate made up of the Body, the Sense- 
organs and Intellect '—becatise it is in this aggregate that the 
eternal Soul feels pleasure and pain; it forms its abode 
* receptacle, ’ because it is only in the said Aggregate, and in 
notJiing else, that the feeling appears;—this same aggregate 
is ab'O regarded as the ‘ Hariri, ’ the ‘ bringar about, ’ of 

* 'BriDgiDg death'refers to tlio Body ; end ‘ tearing it out of its bearings' 
to the Sense-organ. ‘ Prahandhonhchhi^ab is explained by the 
ss‘destroying its coii'.ijctions,* (aintan^AoGftc&Aittih ; and tbs J'ilfparya odds that 
ODO canica pain by atrilcing the Body, as also by tearing tho Eye out of its sockets. 
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tlio feoUng; as it is by reason of, tbrongh, tbe said Aggre¬ 
gate,—and never without it—that the feeling comes about 
and it is tho striking or eausing pain or disorganising of 
this Aggregfxto tliat consiitutos ‘Killing,* and not the de¬ 
stroying of the eternal Soul. Hence what has been urged 
in Su. 5—that ‘‘ there could be no sin even on tho killing of 
the body acsompanied by the Soul, because the Soul is 
eternal is not true.* 

Vtlrlikn on Sd. (6). 

[P. 360, L. 19 to P. 3(52, L. 1]. 

The Opponent has said;—“Inasmuch as the Soul is 

eternal, there can be no answer to tho objection that no 

killing is possible.’’—But this is not right; as the ‘killing’ 

can be explained in a different way : That is to say, even 

though the Soul is eternal, the possibility of ‘ killing ’ can 

be otherwise cxplain^ed. In order to show this explanation wa 

have the Sutra—xVot «>, b^eaune tke killiutj is ^s.^^x.— Whutwa 

say is, not that 'killing' consists in destroying 
\ dr. P, 361. * ^ .... 

the eternal entitif^ bnt tiuil it consists m the 

causing pain to, disorganising, bringing death to tho Body and 

the particular Sense-organs that are the instruments of tho 

feeling of pleasure and pain,—both of those (Ho ly and the 

Sonsi-organs) belonging to the Soul, which is, by its very 

nature, indestructible. 

[Tho Opponent, the BaudJha, lioldiag tlio view that, so 
long as it is possible to take tho term ‘ killing ’ in its ordinarily 
accepted connotation, tliere can bo no justitioation for impos¬ 
ing upon it an indirect or figurative connotation, asks] — 
“ How is one to know this (that the term ‘ killing’ moans as 
described, ? ” 

Well, it follows from the fast that both parties admit of 
t-ho ‘killing and the experiencing of its results’; as a matter 

* Tlie Aggregate ot BuJy &v. is called tlie ' receptueie’ in the sense that it is 
as favoursbie to the appearing of the feeling as the very container of the feeling. 
It is called ' Kartfi ’ the briiigcr about, of the fueling, in the sense that it foiiiis an 
agency in the bringing about of lire feeling.—SAdjyactanjri. 
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of fact, both parties admit that there is * killing ’ (of things) 
and that the results of the act of killing have to be ex* 
perionced; and sash ‘ killing' can be explained only on one 
hypothesis (of an eternal entity, in the shape of Soul). As 
regards the other liypotuesis, whereby there is nothing but 
momentary impreaaions (sensations),—under such hypothesis, 
what is there that could be * killed ’ ? And (under this hy¬ 
pothesis) the destruction of all things is spontaneous, (erory- 
thing being destroyed the very moment that it comes into 
existence), and does not stand in need of any cause to bring 
it about; so that whose operation would be required (who 
could be regarded as doing tbe killing) ? But one is 
said to kill another when he becomes the cause of hit 
appearing in a form entirely different from his former form."* 
Even so the use of the term ‘killing* is only figurative or 
indirect, and not in its direct connotation, since you apply it 
to the birth of another form [and certainly birth is very far 
from being killed\ “ This argument has no force, as it is 
equally applicable to both of ns; as under your hypothesis 
also the principal thing (Soul) t is not killed." True; for 
me also tbe * killing ’ is of the * receptacle of effects' and of 
'that which brings about these effects ’ [and this use of the 
term is purely figurative]; but there is this difference (bet¬ 
ween us) that under my hypothesis, the Soul that undergoes 
the experience of the effects of an act is the same that 
brought about its own body &o., and did the act; so that this 
does not involve the absurdity of anyone undergoing the 
effects of what he had never done ; while under your hypo¬ 
thesis [as there can be no one entity having any continued 
existence], it must involve both absurdities—that of the 


• The Kihiliit, for whom everything has a momentary existence, the only form of 
'killing’ postible is when one thing becomes the direct cause of tlie other tiling losing 
its one momentary form and taking of another. 

t ‘ Praihana’ may be taken aa atanding for the SaAkhya ' prakpp,’ Primordial 
Hatter, But from what follows, it appears better to take it as above. 

M^LtrixT^lcjol. 
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effects of an act being lost to one who did the act, and that 
of their falling upon one who had nothing to do with it. For 
these reasons the only alteruaiire left to us is to admit that 
‘ killing’ is possible only under the hypothesis that there is 
such an eternal entity as the ' Soul.’ 

In the Safra, the term 'receptacle of effects’ stands for 
the Bod if, as it is through the Body that experieuces are 
undergone;—‘ tliose that bring about the effects ’ are the 
Sen$e-organa, as it is through the instrumentality of these that 
experiences are brought about. Or, taking the compound 
as a Karma^k9raya, we may take the Body itself as denoted 
by both the terms—‘ receptacle of effects ’ and ‘ that which 
brings about the effects ? In reality, Soul is the real doer 
(of acts) and experieneer (of their effects). " What do you 
mean by being the doer or by being the ewperiencer ? " One 
is regarded as the * doer ’ (of an act) when the knowledge^ 
the mah to aet and the effort put forth, all three subsist in 
him: and he is called the ' experiencer' when there inheres 
Vir P 362 feeling of pleasure and pain. And 

as neither of these can apply to the Body, it 
is called * doer ’ only because it is through the Body, that the 
Doer acts. 


Section (ff). (SQtraa 7*14). 

Refutation of the Vieto that the Vieual Organ is one only, 

* There it much ejofusion in regnrd to this eection. Ain matter ot fact, 
uptoSQ. 27 wa have the aamepraiSrarapa, dealing with the S-ml, and proving, by a 
number of reaioninge, that the Soul cannot be the same as eitlier tlie Body, or the 
6enie-organii, or the Mind, or a mere aggregate of all these. But Commentators have 
made eah-diviiioneof theproAura^, in view of the nature of the aigumenti put 
forward. Hence the TVydya-iacAlmian^Aa makes one pnkarana of SQtraa7-14, 
wherein it ie shown that the Visual Organ ie not one, but (too, and hence the Soul, 
which is out, cannot be this or any other organ. So also the fetparj/a and the 
Bhatyaehon^Ttt ; though the latter is not very precise as to its prakora^a-divisions, 
and deals with the whole subject of the Soul being distinct from the Body die. as under 
a single prakanuga ; but in its explanations it accepts the eamestagea as the tfyaya- 
iachlniban^ha and the fdjparpu. 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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Bhfitya on SQ(ra (7). 

[P. 1.31, L. Sito P. 1.32, L. 6 ] 

For the following reason also the Soul must be regarded 
as something different from the Body &c. 

Tha footnote in the printed Bhafya-text asaerta that tlie Fiir(i4;a does not accept 
the Bhiiya interpretation of thia prakarant ; it aaye'tbat tha fact of tiie Soul being 
BOinething different from the Sense-organs having been already estaltliaUed, tliere 
wonld be no point in introdao'.ag the same subject over again ; hence it offers another 
explanation—-taking 8vi{raa 7 to 11 as embodying the view that tkt Viiual Organ 
is mi only. 

The BhAfya proceeds on the basis of the assumption that ths organs are two ; 
while the Var|ika denies this at the very outset. It ii cleai tlie BhAtya has been led 
to proceed on the said assumption, by reason of tha ease with which it supports the 
argument in favour of a single Soul operating though several organs. According to 
this view. 80. 7 embodies the argument that wlian we see a thing with one eye on 
the first occasion, and then subsequently with the other eye, we have the neogui- 
tioH of the thing as being the same as that seen on the previous occasion ; which 
shows that there has bean a common ptretintr, and this is Soul.—This is answered 
by the Opponent in Sii. 8 by the argument that the Eye'is one and the same in the 
two sockets ; hence on both occasions perception being by the same Eye, it is only 
natural that there is ilseoy/iitio.s.—This is answered in 83. 9, whicli tries to show 
that the fact urged in 81. 7 can not be explained otherwise than on the basis of a 
single intelligent (Soul.—81,10 contains the Opponent’s rejoinder.—^Tliis is finally 
disposed of in Sa. 11, where it is concluded that the Eyes are too, not one, hence 
the argument of Reeognilion remains unshaken. 

The Vartika and Vishvanalha's Vrifti take Sfi. 7 as embodying only the argu¬ 
ment baaed upon Recognition in general, and then object to its introduction on the 
ground that thia matter has already been dealt with in the foregoing A^hikarapa. 

The Virtika, and with that the Ffi|(i of Vlshvonatha, takes Sdtra 7-11 as put 
in for the purpose of deraoiiebing the view that the existence of 8oal is proved by 
the fact (urged in 83. 7) that there is recognition by the right eye of what has 
been seen with the left eye ; and in course of the refutation of this view there comes 
in the subject of the Visual organ being one or two. Ratra 7 is explained, by 
tha Blufya, as also by the Var(ika, as embodying the argument that the existence 
of Soul is proved by the Recognition urged in S3. 7 ; but while the Bhasya and the 
fHparya and the Bhlfyachan^ra, accept it ns 8i^^han|a, and so carry on the 
Prakarapa to S3.15 [and this appears to be the rational interpretation of the Sfifras as 
they stand],—the Fdrfiko, holding to the view tliat the Visual organ is one only, 
could not accept this interpretation of S3. 7-11. Hence it regards the argument 
propounded in 83. 7 as put forward simply for being refuted. The Virfika 
propounds this refutation from P. 363, L. 7 onwards. In course of this refutation, 
the unity of the Visual organ being put forward, the opponent asks (P. 363, L. 6) 
what explanation there is of the ordinary idea that there are two eyes.—In 83. 8, 

^kAjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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i>ntra (7). 

BtCAUSn THEIIB IS UBOOQNlTIOSr WITH THE OTHEB 

EtB op what 1U8 BBEH SEBX WITH THE LEFT EtB. * 

(So. 7). 

When one applies to, or connects with, the same object, 
two Cognitions, which appear at different times (one appear¬ 
ing often the other),—there is what is called * Recognition 
this ‘ recognition' appearing in the form ‘ I see now what 
I had cognised (seen) previously’, ‘ this is that same object’; 
and there is such ‘ recognition’in a case where the former 
cognition was with the left eye and the subsequent one 
with the right eye,—the recognition being in the form ' that 
same thing which I saw on the previous occasion (with the 
left eye) I am n<)W seeing (with the right eye).’ Now if the 
Sense-organ itself were the intelligent perceiver, no such 
‘ recognition * would be possible, for what is seen by one 
cannot bo recognised, (or remembered) by another. There 
is no doubt however that there is such ‘Recognition’, Hence 
it follows that the intelligent perceiver is something different 
from the Sense-organs. 


the Si^hintin ezplaios thie.—ThU explanation ie objected to in Stt. 9.—The real 
answer to this objection ie given by the VilT{ika in P. 363, L. 16) tt. m;.— 8il. 10 
is explained aa the anewer given by ' eorae people’ to the objection urged in 83. 9 ; 
and then SO. II is explained ea refuting this answer of ‘ some people ’ ati alao the 
original Purtapakta. 

The weak points in this interpretation of 83|rM 7-11 by the Vdrfiia and the 
Vriffi are as follow—(I) Nowhere else do we find thcSQtra starting a section with 
a gratuitous argument in support of tlie Si^^hanta view,—simply for refuting it; 
and (2) according to this explanation, the author of the Satra fails to answer the 
Opponent’s argument in Su. 9 ; and the only answer that be puta forward (in S3.10) 
he himself refutes in S3.11. 


From the above it will be eeen that on SStraa 8-11 there can be no agreement 
between the BkHiga end the Virlika. Hence we are not piecing the Var)ike on 
each of these SStree below its Bhdtya ; we shall place the whole Varpka on 
83tres 8-11 after the BhSfya on these. 

* The eoncloaion derived from thie' becauie Ac. ’ ie that there ie a Soul who 
if the ageut of the fssiny and the reeoyiufi'ity. But eceordiug to the .AfydyosSpavi- 
Mraga the coaclnsion deduoed is that the Vieoal Organ ia one only. See preceding note. 

^itjdxrlxr^LCjgJ. 
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Vdrfika on SQ. (7). 

[P. €62, LI. 2-6.] 

For the following reason also the Soul is something 
distinct from the Body &o.—Becaus<t there is recognition 
^0 ^e. (says the Sutra). What the Sutra means is that a 
man recognises with his right eye what he has previously 
seen with the left eye. This recalling of cognition or Recogni¬ 
tion must proceed from (be preceded by) remembrance; from 
which it follows that the several cognitions involved in it 
(the first perception, the second perception, the remembrance 
of the former perception, and the recognition of the object of 
the latter perception as being the same as that of the former) 
must belong to one and the same agent, [and this one agent 
is the iSioui]. 

[This argument is not sound, according to the Vcirlika, 
as is clear from its Introduction to the next SQtra.j 

Saira (8). 

[Says the Op/)o»«n<]—*‘T «e above reason- 
INQ IS NOT bioht; for the Organ (in bkalitv) 

IS ONE ONLY, AND THE NOTION OF DGAtllV ARISES 
FROM THE ONE OrOAN BEING DIVIDED BY THE 
NASAL BONE.”—(SQ. 8).* 

BhCaya on SQ. (8). 

[P. 132, LI. 9-10.] 

[Says the Opponent]—“As a matter of fact the Visual 
Organ is one only; it is divided by the nasal bone, and when 
the two ends (parts) of the organ, thus divided, are perceived, 
it gives rise to the notion that there are two organs ; just as 
it happens in the case of any long object (like the Bamboo 
for instance). 

The J’afparj/a esye—' This Sufra objects to the ressoning of SQ. 7, on the buis 
of the view thst the Visual Organ is one only.’—The BMspukan^ra stye—' What 
the Opponent means to urge in 8a. 8 is as follows—* What hee been urged la SO. 7 
would be right if there were two distinct visual organs; but according to our view 
it is not so; for the visual organ is one only.’ 

^tcjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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So fra (9). 

[Answer.]—T he Obqan oannot be reqabd- 
ED as one only : AS (WE flMD THAT) WHEN ONE 
(Bye) is destroyed, the other is not des¬ 
troyed (Sa. 9). 

ShSfya pn SQ. (9). 

CP. 132, LI. 11-12.] 

As a matter of fact, we find that even when one eye is 
destroyed, or taken out of its socket, the other eye remains 
intact, as is clearly indicated by the perception of things 
(with the remaining eye).* From this it is clear that it is 
not right to say that a single organ is dirided (by the nasal 
bone). 

S0(ra (1C). 

[The Ogponenfe rejoinder .}—“ Thb abqu- 

MENT par FUBWABD HAS NO FOBOB ; AS EVEN ON 
THB DBSTBaOrlON OF A FART THE WHOLE iS STILL 
FOOND (bFFBOTIYe).” 

BhOfya on Sa. (10). 

[P. 132, LI. 14-15.] 

“ The reasoning,—that ‘ because one eye is not destroyed 
on the destruction of the other eye (therefore the two eyes 
must bo distinct)’,—is not right;—because, as a matter of fact, 
we find that even when some branches of the tree are out off, 
the tree itself is actually found standing. [Similarly, on the 
theory that the Visual Organ is one only, even when one 
part of it, in the shape of the one eye, is destroyed, the 
Organ itself will remain intact and effective].'* 

Sofra (11). 

[.inswsr].—I nasmuch the example cited is 

• NOT TRUE [OB, INASMUCH AS THE OPPONENT’S 
VIEW IS OONTBARY TO PERCEIVED FACTS], THE 
DENIAL (in Su. 10) CANNOT BE BIGHT. 

<* All Mss. teads Bl N SHWR ilfE l , whioli bw been adopted in the translation. 
*rba Vartika reads filfBt, *•*•*•* **** remaining Bye ia the 

the instrument, of the perception of tbinge. 

^itjflxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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BMtya on Stt. (11), 

[P. 133, L. 1 to L. &.] 

[The BhSsya supplies tviro interpretations of the Sdtra}^ 
(A) [The Opponent has urged, in Su, !(•, that the fact of the 
Visual Organ oontinning to be operative even on the destruc* 
tion of one Sye may be regarded as analogous to the case of 
the whole tree oontinuing to remain even when one of its parts, 
a branch, has been cut off]—’As a matter of fact however, it 
is not true that the Composite Product continues to exist 
even when there is disruption of its component particles; for 
if it did, then it would have to be regarded as eternal (which 
is absurd). [What really happens in the case of the Tree, 
cited in Sh. 10, is that] in a case where tiiere are several 
compoeile wholes (making up a composite object), those wholes 
are destroyed whose component particles are destroyed, 
while those continue to exist among whose component 
particles there is no disruption. * 

(B) Or, we may explain the term *^rUtOntavirodhah' 
of the SQ ra to mean being contrary to {incompatible toiih) a 
perceived fact : that is to say,—(a) In the case of the dead 
roan's skull we find that there are two holes, separated from 
each other by the nasal bone, in the places where the eyes 
existed; and quite distinct from each other; this should not 
be so if there were a single eye simply bifurcated by tlie nasal 
bone:—(b) aeeondly, as a matter of fact, as it is found that there 
is no certainty as to the destruction of one eye (necessarily 
leading, or not leading, to the destruction of the other), the two 
ronst oe regarded as entirely distinct; and inasmuch as the 
two eyes have their own distinct obstruction and destructiou 
(and the obstruction and destruction of one does not necessarily 
mean the obstruction and destruction of the other), it follows 
that they are distinct things;—(o) thirdly, when one eye is 
pressed with the finger there is a divarication or aberration 
in the contact of the perceived object with the rays of light 

* Saveral coispoiite wholes go to make op the Tree ; when a branch ie cat off, 
there ie dieruption o( the component parte of this Tree; hence the Tree cannot hot 
he regarded at daitroyed; what remains behind is only a part of the Tree—one of 
the sereral composites that made up the Tree ; it is recognised aa the same Tree, 
•ud not only m its part, beesuee of its similarity to the original tree.—fiAdiyacAan^ra. 

Benoe the cate of the Tree does not meet the argument put forward 

in 8a. 9. 


^etxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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emanating from the eyes, and (as a oonseqnenoe) wa peroeire 
a diTdraity in the object; this could not be the case IE 
there -were only one Visuiil organ; specially as on the cessa* 
tion oE the finger-pressure the object is again perceived as 
one only. • From all these well-known facts it follows that 
it is not right to regard the organ as oue only, simply biEur- 
cated (by the nasal bone). 

Varfika on SQtrSs (8-10). 

[P. 362. L. 7 to P. 364, L. 9]. 

[Sntra 7 has been explained to mean that, inasmuch as 
there is recognition with the right eye oE what has previously 
been seen with the left eye, it follows that the several 
cognitions have a single Agent] —This however eannot be ac¬ 
cepted as right; siace this has already been established before 
(in the foregoing sections), there was no need for taking it 
up again. Under SQ. 1 it has already been established that 
the Soul is something distinct; and as this has been already 
established, there was n> need for resuining the same subject 
again. 

£There may be two answers to this objection], (a) Some 
people point out that the present section is intended to prove 
that the Soul is something distinct from the Senae-organs •, 

* The nieauing of tliia passage, accordia; to the Bhiiiyackan^rit U as follows— 
' When we close one eye aod proas the other with oar Siij^sr, we see the object, the 
lamp, as two ; and when the preaanre is reraived, we perceive tlie object as one only 
or we have the racoguitioa in the form ' what I saw as two is one only 

But the case meant to be cited appears to have nothini; to do with the oloeing 
of any eye. It refers to the wail-kiiuwa phonomenan that whan we look upon a 
thing with bath eyes open in the ususl way, we perceive it as one, bat when we 
preu one eye with tlia Anger, we perceive the tiling as two; this is dae to the foot 
that in normal vision tho rays of liglit eeianaiiug from the oyes ooalasoe when they 
ti.u upon the perceivod thing, and tins provides a single image of the thing, which 
cornea to be perceived as one; but when one aye ia pressed with tiia Soger, the rays 
of light from that eye became diverted from their natural coarse, and hence 
fail to coalesce with the rays proceeding from the other eye ; so that the light from the 
oyes not coalesmog, there are two images of the thing, end it ia perceived aa two. 
All this cannot be explained exception the basis of the theory that the two eyes 
coDstitote two distinct Visual organa 
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they declare that the present section serves to show that the 
Soul is different from the Sense-organs. But this explana¬ 
tion is not right; as this also follows from the same section ; 
that is, it has been established in the foregoing sections that 
the Soul is something distinct from the Body and the Sense- 
organs. (b) Others put forward the aaswer that the present 
Stttra is intended to be cumulative; they explain that * recog¬ 
nition with the right eye of what has been by the left eye ’ 
is put forward (in the present SQtra) as an additional argu¬ 
ment (in support of the conolasion arrived at in the foregoing 
section that the Soul is something distinct from the Sense- 
organs). 

As a matter of fact however, though other kinds of eumii- 
lative proof may be possible, what is said in the present B^va 
is not so admissible; us it involves an incongruity. That is, 
one who would put forward ‘the recognition with the right eye 
of what has been seen with the left' (as a reason for regard¬ 
ing the Soul to be different from the Sense-organs) would 
be contradicting (going against) reason. " What incon¬ 
gruity, or going against reason, is there ? " It is this :—If 
the organ in question is several (as the argument pre-sup- 
poses), it is not possible for both to be controlled by (or 
connected with) anything (in the shape of Mind or Soul) 
simultaneonsly. That is to say, the Mind is atomic in its 
nature and one only; and if there are two Visual organs, 
both these organs coul 1 never be connected with the single 
atomic Mind at one and the same time; and if one of the 
Visual organs could apprehend things even without such 
connection (of the Mind), [as Sa. 7 presumes], then it would 
imply that the other organ operates (is effective in appre¬ 
hending things) without being connected with the Mind; 
and this would mean that tJie connection of the Mind is not 
essential; and if the organ is operative without such con¬ 
nection or control, then it ceases to be an instrument at ail; 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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for no inatrumeat ia ever found to be operatire unless con¬ 
trolled or directed (by something else). Further, if what 
is said is true, then the seeing of things would be precisely 
of the same kind, whether it be brought about by a complete 
(perfect) Visual organ, or by an incomplete (imperfect) one ; • 
that is, inasmuch as no uncontrolled organ can be operative, 
and the controlling Mind is one only,—it is only one of the 
V P 863 Visual organs that would at any time be 

connected with the Mind; so that the seeing 
of things with one eye should be of the same degree as that 
with both eyes. Lastly, the view put forward would be con¬ 
trary to what has gone before: it has been declared, in a 
preceding section, that the number of Sense-organs is fiee 
only; so that, [if it is now asserted that there are two Visual- 
organs, it would make the number of Sense-organs six, and] 
that conclusion becomes contradicted (by what is said now). 
It may be asked—** If then the Visual-organ is one only, 
how is it that it is actually seen as two P ’’ The explana¬ 
tion of this perception of duality in connection with the 
Visual organ ia supplied by the following Sutra (8). 

The Organ is one only ^e. —says the SQtra. As a matter 
of fact, the organ is one and the same, but with two substrata 
(physical bodies). * What do you mean by the substrata of 
the organ ?' What is meant is that the Visual-organ, 
which is fiery (or luminous) in its nature, is affected by the 
benefiting and hurting of the black pupil (or retina) which 
ia earthy in its nature; it is found that when 'there is some 
beneficial effect on the pupjl, the Visual organ is also benefit¬ 
ed, or when there is some hurt inflicted on the pupil, it reacts 
upon the organ also; that is, it continues to exist and see 
things (according to the effects produced on the pupil ); and 
it is in view of this fact that the pupil is called the ' substra- 

* While u matter ot fact we know that the man with one eye, or with hie 
eyee dosed, is anable to see things as dearly as the man with both eyes open.—ysf- 
parya. 
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turn' (of the Visual orgajn). This is vrhab has boeti explaiaoil 
under Sh. l-l-l I. When the two ends of the sams organ 
are perceived, they give rise to the notion of Duality; just 
as in the case of a long object intercepted by something in 
its middle, when one sees its two ends, he mistakes it to be 
two objects. 

Fdrfika on Sfl. (9). 
fP. 863, L. 15 to L. 20]. 

The Opponent raises the following objection in Sa. v9) — 

** The organ cannot be regarded at one only Says the 
SOtra (9). That is, ithen one eye is destroyed, or taken oat of 
its socket, the other eye remains intact, still capable of serving 
as the instrnmeot of the perception of things." 

This is not right, we reply ; as the fact pat forward is 
capable of another explanation. In fact no person actually 
perceives that the second organ remains intact; all that we 
know is that Visual Cognitio i still takes place ; and certainly 
this can be explained as brought abont by means of the 
remaining substratum (the second physical body of the 
organ); • this substratum (or physical body) is not the Organ’, 
the Organ (of Vision) is that one thing which operates through 
this or that physical body. The case is analogous to that of 
a room with several windows, where one window being closed 
things are seen through the other window. TSimilarly in the 
case cited, what happens is that one physical outlet 
of this organ being destroyed, the vision takes places thro igh 
the other outlet]. 

To the Opponent’s objection (in SQ. 9) some people have 
offered the answer that eoen on the destruction of a part the 
whole is still found effective (SO.. 10). But this answer cannot 
be accepted as the right oue, for reasons given in the next 
Sfltra(ll): Thai ib, inasmuch as the example cited ^e. 

* The Viinal organ it reiUly ont only, bat it operates through two physical bodies, 
the two eyet; to when the one-eyed man can tee, what bappeue ia that, though one 
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Sajs the SOtra, the meaning of this is as follows• 
As a matter of fact, no composite product remains when its 
component causes (parts) are destroyed. If itdoes not remain 
then how is it that the composite is actually perceived, even 
after the components have boon destroyed ? ” Who says 
that a composite is actually perceived ? What happens 
is that of the several composites ( of which a certain object 
consists), that one is destroyed of whose component particles 
there is disruption, while that, of whose components there 
is not disruption, (continues to exist, and) is perceived. 

The rest is clear in the BhSsya. 


JBhdsya ou SQ. (12).* 

[P. 133, L. 9 to L. 14.] 

That the Intelligent Agent is something distinct from the 
Aggregate of the Body &o. is also inferred-— 

FROSf TBR KXOlTATIOir APFEAKINO IN ANOTHBB SsNSB* 
OBOiN (than the ONE TH.AT BBOUGHr ABOUT THE PBECBDINO 
PEBOEPTION) (So. 12). 

When a person has tasted a sour fruit and found that its 
taste is concomitant with a certain colour and smell,—if, 
at some future time he happens to perceive its colour or 
smell, by means of a sense-organ (of vi.sion or odour,) there 
appears an * excitation ’ in the organ of Taste, which is totally 
different (from the organ that has apprehended the colour or 
smell) : that is to say, there is remembrance (through asso¬ 
ciation) of the Taste of the fruit, which gives rise to a long¬ 
ing for that taste, which brings about the flowing of the 
liquid (saliva) from the roots of the teeth. This pheno¬ 
menon would not be possible if the Sense-organs themselves 

of the two bodies of the organ has been destroyed, it stilt works through the other 
body. So that the phenomenoa put forward does not prove that the nuiuber of the 
organ itself is more then two. 

* According to the BMfya, VarfiJia, Tiffaryaaad SAdfyacAan^rtt, the Ba(ra 
resumes now the subject-matter of proofs for regarding Soul as something different 
from the Body Ac. The fHparya goes on to remark—' Having proved, on the 

^ttjdxrlxr^LCjgJ. 
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were the Intelligent Agent; as an agent can never remeiU' 
bar (or recall) what has been perceived by another.* 

Varfika on SQ. (12). 
fP. 864, L. 11 to P. 865, L. 4 ] 

That the Intelligent agent is something distinct from 
Body Ac., is also inferred from the encitation &o., (SQtra). 
When a person has tasted a sour fruit and found that its 
taste is concomitant with a certain colour and smell,—if 
he happens to perceive the colour or smell, by means of a 
sense-organ, there appears an excitation in the organ of 
Taste. What is excitation ? ” Following on the re¬ 
membrance of the Taste, there appears a desire, a longing, for 
that Taste,—and this 'longing brings about in the organ of 
Taste a flow, or connection, of the liquid from the teeth ; 
and this * flow of liquid * is what constitutes the ' excitation' 

■trongth of Recognition, the eoundness of the notion of Sonl as aomething dietinot 
(and alao having, by the way, refuted the theory that tlie said Rcoognition can be 
explained on the basis of the conception that there is only one Visual organ operat¬ 
ing through the two sockets), the Author now proceeds to put forward inferential 
reasonings in support of the same theory. It should be borne in mind that the 
Author has, in 8fl. 7-11, put forward the phenouenon of recognition in support 
of his view, simply for the purpose of convincing the opponent ; in reality the 
existence of Soul is proved by ordinary cognitions by inference Ac. 

The fVyJyasil{raot»ardM, which took S3. 7-11 as putting forward the view 
that the Visual organ is one only, takes 83(ras 8-15 also as dealing with the same 
subject; and according to this the present 83. (12) me me that “what happens in 
the case of men who have lost one eye, is that his former Visual organ, which 
operated through two physical bodies, is destroyed and another organ is produced, 
oparsting through a single opening." 

* The whole prooess of inferenoe involved here is thus explained by the 
fOlparta— 

The man perceivek the colour and smell,—he remembers the Taste which he 
baa associated with Such oolour and smell—be then desires to experience the Taste 
thus remembered—this desire excites the organ of Taste,-this excitation appearing in 
the form of the flow of saliva;—on seeing this exoitation appearing in the mouth of 
a esrtain person, we infer from this that the man has been moved by s desire;—and. 
from this desire we infer that the man has had a remembrance (of the Taste). 
This rsmemembranoe would not be possible, unless there were a single Agent, perceiving 
things through the several sense-organs. 

M^LtrixT^lcxtl. 
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referred to. Now, the * remembrance ’ herein involved would 
not be possible if the Sense-organs themselves were ‘ intelli¬ 
gent agents,' because the impression (left by perceptions 
through the SonSe-organs) having but a momentary existence, 
(and hence it being impossible for any impressions to con¬ 
tinue from the moment of perception to the moment of re¬ 
membrance,1 any such remembrance would mean that what 
has been originally perceived by one (organ) is remembered 
by another (organ); and this is impossible. 

[An objection is raised against the inferential reasoning 
put forward in the Sutraj—“ The eneittlion of the other 
Sense-organ is a property subsistmg in that ‘other organ ' ; 
and not subsisting in the ' Soul; ’—how then can it prove 
the ‘ Soul being different ’ ?” • 

What brings abont the inference of the Sonl being different 
is not the ‘ excitation of the other organ,’ but the Remem¬ 
brance (involved in the said phenomenon ot‘ excitation;. No 
Remembrance is possible unless there is a single Agent 
concerned with the original perception (and 
the subsequent remembrance) ; the reasoning 
therefore is that Remembrance being an act, must stand 
in need of an actor (agent), just like the act of being pro¬ 
duced. And inasmuch as, without Remembrance the said 
‘excitation’ is not possible, — this directly perceived ‘exci¬ 
tation’ hiis been put forward (in the Sutra),—the premiss 
actually intended (by the mention of the ‘excitation’) being 
in the form ‘ because there can be no excitation in the organ 
of a person who has not originally perceived the Tasteand 
this is an entirely valid negative premiss. 

* The Smoke perceived as subsisting in the Mounlain proves tlie existence uC 
fin in that same UowUain ; it cannot prove the existence of anything in something 
different from the Moontain. Hence in the present case, the ‘excitation’ perceived 
in the organ of Tatle can prove tlie existence of something in tliat same organ ; 
it cannot prove anything—the character of heing different, for inslanoe,—in r.-garj 
to the Soul. 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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Sofra (13). 

[Objection]—** The above EBAaoNiKO is not eight ; 

Reubmbbanoe has ?ob its obaeot that which is 

bembubebed.** 

Bha§ya on SQ. (13), 

[P. 183, LI. 16—171. 

[Says the Opponent]—“ Bementbrance is a quality and 
proceeds from a certain cause ;* and its object is that which 
is remembered ; and the ‘excitation of the other organ ’ (put 
forward in SQ. 12) is due to the said remembered thing, and 
not to any such thing as the Son}.”f 

Varfika on Sfl. (18). 

LP. 365, LI. 6—9]. 

** The reasoning is not right, for Bemembranee has for its 
object that which is remembered, —says the SQtra. Bemen> 
brance is a property; and its object is the remembered thing; 
so that, proceeding from its proximity (relationship) to the 
rememb^ed thing, Remembrance cannot prove the existence 
of any such thing as the Soul, whoso capacity (of bringing 
about Remembrance) has nowhere been perceived. Just as, 
for instance, the Sprout, proceeding from the proximity 
(operation) of its own peculiar causes, does not prore the 
existence of any such thing as the Jar, whose capacity (in 
relation to the Sprout) has nowhere been perceived.” 

* This cause consists in the remembered Mia^—adds the Bhityachm^ra. 

f ' We do not admit of the Soul as that in wliioh the Cognition or Reinerabranee 
subsists ; for us the Soul is none other than GognUion itself such i» the sense of 
the Opponent.—BAdsyocAan^ra. 

Remembrance conld be regarded as indicating the Soul, either as its eauee or as 
its ohjeet; the Soul could not be regarded as tire eauee, as the cause of Remembrance 
is the impression left by its previous cognition ; nor conld the Soul be regarded as 
the ohjeet, aa the object of Remembrance is tite remembered tiring. And farther, 
since the ‘ excitation of the sense-organ ’ may be«xplained os due to the remembered 
thing, it can not prore the existence of the Soul.—J'dfparya. 

The NyaygeSfravivara^ explains tlie SQpa to mean that all that Remembrance 
points to is the thing remembered, and not to the fact of its being due to the same 
sense<organ that bad brought about the original cognition. 

^sdjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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Safra (14). 

{Ansio^-r] —^Inasuooh as Rbmembbanoe is a QorAtiTT op 
THK Sooif, THB DENIAL (OF SoOL) IS NOT RIGHT. (SQ. 14), 

SkSsya oa SQ. (14). 

£P. 134, L. 2 to P. 135, L. 9.] 

laastnaoh as tlie act of Bemembering is found to bo 
such as appears only as a quality subsisting in the Soul, the 
existence of the Soul cannot be denied. As a matter of 
fact,* Remembrance is possible only as a quality subsisting 
in the Soul; and certainly one does not remember what has 
been perceived by another.f If then, Intelligence belonged 
to the Sense-organs,—inasmuch as the several apprehen¬ 
sions of things would be by diverse agents (in the shape 
of the Sense-organs), either there could be no Recognition 
at all, or even if Recognition were possible (even when Per¬ 
ception and Remembrance belonged to diverse agents), there 
could be no restriction as to objects (perceived through the 
Sense-organs)! [there is no such incongruity under the view 
that there is a single intelligent Agent for all cognitions and 
remembrance; for] the fact of the matter is that there is 
one intelligent agent (in whom the cognitions subsist), 
perceiving the several things, through the diverse instru¬ 
mentality (of the several Sense-organs) §—who remembert 
the things 'perceived on some past occasion; so that the ex¬ 
istence of Remembrance is possible only as a quality subsist¬ 
ing in the Soul, when perception and recognition both belong 
to the same Agent, who is capable of peroeivlng several 
things; and it is not possible under the contrary theory (of 
there being no such single Agent). And the entire business 

* ‘ Fa^i' here eignifiea certainly.—SAaiyacAan^nt. 

t Any mere momeutary ‘ Soul,’ or the mere object ‘ cannot bring oboot 
« remembrance in itaell; for perception and remembrance can not appear at the 
same moment of time.— BhOiyachan^ra, 

X There conid be no each restriction as that the Eye ehonld apprehend Colour 
only, and not Tarts ; and yet euoh restriction is accepted by both parties.—DAOsya- 
ehem^ra. 

§ The BAJfyoeAandra explains as'meaning 'subsisting in 

asTeral bodies (daring the several lives on Barth)’. But its appears simpler to take 
it aa above—‘ through the diverse instrumentality of the several sense-organs,* 
which the BMifochaufra taker as implied in ’ Anridrj/toiarrAi.’ 

n.dxrLa-^l.€uaJ. 
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of living beings, which is based upon Remembrance, 
indicates the exigence of the Soulthe' excitation of another 
BODBe-organ ’ being cited (mly by way of illustration. 

* Further [tbo assertion of the Opponent cannot bo accept¬ 
ed], became it does not take into account the real object of 
Itememh ance..* As a matter of fact, the assertion in SQ. 13, 
that “Remembrance has for its object the remembered 
thing,”—has been made without due consideration of what 
iornis the real object of Remembrance.t As a matter of 
fact. Remembrance^ which appears at the time when the thing 
(remembered) is not actually apprehended, and which appears 
in the form—' 1 knew that thing' or ‘ I had cognised that 
thing,' or ' that thing had been cognised by me,’ or ‘1 had a 
cognition in regard to that thing,’—has for its ol^ect, merely 
the thing alone by itself, but the thing as •previously cognised 
and as along with the notion of the cogniser, —the above fourfold 
statement, which indicates the exact nature of the object of 
Remembrance, serves one and the same purpose ; all of them 
eom{)rehend the cogniser (‘ 1the previous eoynilion (‘ knew 
before ’) and the thing (' this ’).$ Then again, as a 

matter ^ fact, the Remembrance (or Recognition) that appears 
in regard to a perceived thing comprehends three cognitions 
in connection with the same thing, and idl these cognitions 
have the same cognising agent; they do not have several 


* The printetl te.vt priiiU this a4 Su. 15. But there ia no aucfa Sutra in the 
JVydyatScA’nifitMjAa, nor in tli3 Si. M«. Tue M^iyicftanimalso doeeuot treat 
it aa S'ltra; ami the IfyayDUravioarant calU it Bltiisakirtj/am S3(ram. It ia only 
Vialivaoa|Iia who reads it as Sutra. 

t Having eliown above that witliout Soul .Uiero can be no Romembrauce, tite 
Bhrl*ya n..>w proceeds to rutiite the Opponent'e aeeortion that “ ReiuembraDce liaa 
for its object tbe rciaombereJ tiling, and not the Sonl."— fHparya. 

^ Of the tour atatenoents, in the Baconi—jSitavdn%hamornuinar(ham, the 
Cognieerieexpreaeod by the verbal alSt in ‘Jmfaolu’,' —in the third 'ayamarfho 
maj/dJiHfah' tbe thing cognised is expressed by the verbal affix in ‘ JflSfab in tlie 
fourth 'atmiiuiarihi maiiajnitumabkH' tbe aot of cognieing is expressed by 
the verlial affix in ‘/5d.'ia.n;’ and in the first, the cogmtir ia expreaaed by the 
ooujngational affix in ‘ ajHiiUam. ’ Tiie Bhipya uaea tbe aiiigular number in 
iltittikg tin, ill view of tlio fact that the agent in all ia one and the aame.— 
chan^ra. 

All serve the same purpose of indicating the eoffiu$$r, the cogaitioH and the 
tognittd.~Jdtparya, 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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agents. Nor are they without agents; they all hare one 
and the same Agent.* [The Recognition of a thing is always 
in the form] ‘ What 1 see now I had seen before; ’ in 
this the term * 1 had seen before ’ implies seeing (in the 
pastas also the recalled conception of that seeing ; so that 
the statement * I have seen this before’ could not be made 
if the seeing referred to were not of that same person (who 
makes the statemelit); the statement < I have seen this 
before ’ involves (as we have seen) two conceptions (the 
seiing and the rec-tilled notion of it), and the statement 
‘ what I see now ’ represents a third conception; thus the 
single act of Recognition, involving as it does three concep¬ 
tions, cannot but belong to a single Agent; it could not 
belong to several Agents; nor could it be entirely without 
an Ageut. Thus we find that when the Opponent makes 
the statement—‘ there is no Soul, because Remembrance 
has for its object the remembered thing,’ (SO. 13)—^he 
denies a well-known fact, and loses sight of the real object of 
Remembrance (as just explained). As we have seen above, 
the Recognition (expressed by the sentence ‘ I have seen 
this before ’ ) is not mere ' Remembrance; ’ nor has it for 
its object the * remembered thing ’ only ; t in fact it involves 
Bha P 135 * recognition or recalling of the direct cognition 

(the present seeino) as also of the remembrance 
(of the past 8eting\ —all this belonging to a single cogniser; 
that is to say, a single cogniser, being cognisant of all the 
factors (involved in the conception under consideration), 
recalls the several cognitions as belonging to (and subsist¬ 
ing in) himself; for instance, he it is who has such notions 
as—' I shall cognise such and such a thing,' ‘ 1 am cognising 
the thing,’ ' I have cognised the thing ; ’ and lastly, not 
having cognised for a long time, and having an intense 
desire for cognising it, he comes to have the notion * 1 have 

* Tlio preceding paeastge bavin; shown that the Parvapak$a view is agaiost 
verbal usage, the Author oow shows that it is against a perceptible fact also. Here 
* Bemenibraure’ 'Smrjji* stands for iZecopm'fioa; the name being applied to this latter 
on tlie ground of its resemblance to Renieinbranre.— 

t The BAdfyacAan^rI explains this seuteucs to mean that 'the recognition 
ie not inero Remembrance without an otgect, nor has it the remembered thing alone 
for its object. * But from what follows, it appears better to take the sentence as 
translated. Th* BkSfyaehanfra has itself pointed out that in the present context the 
term' Smrifi ’ ‘ Remembrance' generally stands for Bteegtution. < 
the reading of three Mss. and of the Bh&tyachau^ra, gives better sense. 

^ttjdxrUT^jLcjaJ. 
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discovered the real character of the thing ’ [So far in re:'ard 
to the recognition of the cognition which has been shown 
to bo pertaining to all three points of time]. Similarly, the 
same Agent also recognises or recalls the Remembrance, 
which also pertains to all three points of time, and is ac« 
companied by the desire to remember. 

Now if the Being (who is the Agent in all these several 
cognitions and recognitions) were a mere ‘ series of im« 
pressions ’ (as the Opponent holds),—inasmacU as every 
‘ Impression ’ would (by its nature) disappear as soon as it 
has come into existence, there could not be a single ‘ Im¬ 
pression ’ which could do the apprehending of the Cognition 
and the Remembrance,—which apprehending has been 
shown to pertain to all three points of time; and without 
such comprehending (by a sigule Agent) there could be no 
Recognition (or Recalling) of Cognition or of Remembrance; 
and there would be no such conception as * I ' {see, shall see and 
have seen) or ‘ My’ (eoffiiilioa is, wts and shall be); just in 
the same way as we have no such conceptions (as * I ’ and 
‘Mine ’) with regard to the bodies of other persons • 

From the above we conclude that there is a single Agent 
cognising all things and subsisting in all the b<)dies (with 
which a person is endowed during his ‘numerous lives on 
Earth), who recalls numerous cognitions and remembrances; 
and by reason of whose absence in the bodies of other per¬ 
sons, there is no recalling (of the cognitions and remem¬ 
brances of other persons). 

VSrliha on Su. (I4h 
[P. 365, L. 11 to P. 366, L. 11]. 

Inasmuch as Remembrance is says the SOtra. As a 
matter of fact. Remembrance does not procee I from the 
remembered thing only; for if it did, then in a case where the 
man has the remembrance of a thing in the past, this 
remembrance would, be entirely baseless (having nothing to 
subsist in, as the thing is not present at the time) ; and yet 

* The Bhatyaduui^rj explaint ‘ ^ihJnfanmit ’ differently It ehoulJ 
DOt be forgotten that in the paet and prMent bodies (of an individual) there runs 
the tain9 Soul. ’ But it appears mncb simpler to take the phrase as in the trans¬ 
lation. 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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ifc is not possible for it to be baseless, being, as it is, a 
quality ; as a matter of faot, no q uality is ever found to be 
without a substratum. It could not be held to subsist in 
the Sense-organ, as the original cognition was not apprehend* 
ed by the Sense-organ [which, ex'hgpotheshheiug a tran¬ 
sient thing, could not, at the time of remembrance, bo the 
same that did the original apprehending]; nor could it 
subsist in the thing, as this also is non-existent (at the time); 
nor lastly, could it subsist in the bodg, because all qualities 
of the body are perceptible to all persons, to the person to 
whom the body belongs as well as to other persons [while 
the Remembrance of one man is not cognised by another 
person]. And yet Remembrance, being a quality, cannot 
exist without a substratum; nor can it be said that there is 
no such thing as Remembrance. From all this it is clear 
that the existence of Remembrance cannot be explained 
except on the hypothesis that there is such a thing as Soul. 

What we have said above also answers the following ques¬ 
tion of the Opponent—“ how do you know that the power of 
bringing about Remembrance belongs to an entity different 
from the Body, the Sense-organ and the Object?” Because 
the Soul is possessed of such power, which consists in its 
being the substratum of Remembrance. Remembrance, 
being a product, could never subsist without a substratum; 
every product that we see,—-c.y.. Milk and the like—we see 
subsisting in a certain substratum. 

This same reasoning (which proves the Soul as being the 
substratum of Remembrance) refutes the following KariAa 

V P 366 Bau^cjha)—** Any such entity in which 

Cognition would subsist, exists neither in the 
Eye (the org^n), nor in colour (the thing Cognised), nor any¬ 
where between the two; in faot it neither exists, nor is it non¬ 
existent.'’ « Further to assert that a certain thing neither 

* Aooordiog to the Baa^^he, any aubatwtom oC Cogaitiona ia ApratitahkKyeya, 
MeUrmlnabh, yott oannot dataname what it ia aad where it ia, not whether it ia aa 
entity or a non-entity. 


^ttjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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exists nor is it non-existent is a contradiction in terms. Nor 
can this Kirika be taken as denying the fact that Cognition 
is something that must subsist in something. "Why 
so?” Becanse it denies only particulars; as a matter 
of fact, the denial—* it does not subsist in the Bye or in 
Colour —is only with regard to certain particular things. 
If Cognition wore such as subsisted absolutely without 
a substratum, then any such particular denial as is contained 
in the statement—* it does not subsist in the Eye 
would be absolutely futile; for who has ever held the 
view that Cognition subsists in the Bye or in Colour 
—against whom such a denial could be addressed ? In fact, 
when we come to consider the denial of substratum for Cog* 
nitions (as put forward in the KSrika), we find that it actual* 
ly prores the existence of the Soul; as the statement in the 
Kariks can have no meaning, except on the supposition that 
Cognition subsists in the Soul. 

Or, the Sutra may be taken as showing how a single 
entity can apprehend and recognise a number of things,—as 
has been explained above. 

The rest is explained in the BhSsya, 

Seetion (4). 

[SQtras 15-16.] 

The Sonl is something di^erent from the Mind, 

8Q{ra (16). 

ISays the Opponent] —**Thb cosolosios op tss 
S ippH&NTlN OANNO'C bbaoobfted; as thb kbasons ad* 
DOOED IN BUPFOBf OF TBE NOTION OF ' SoCTL ’ ABE ALL 
APPLIOABLK TO THB MlND.« (SQ. 15.) 

Our Dumbeting of the Sa|ras should now be one lees than that of the printed 
edition of the Bhifya; as we have not taken as ' SStra,’ what figures there as SO. 
( 1 «). 


^xtxLtTixr^ljcxsJ. 
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BhUfya on SQ. 15. 

[P. 1S5, LI. 11-14.3 

** There can be no snob tbin^ as Soul dislanct from the 
” Aggregate of Body, Mind and the Sense-organs, (severally 
** or collectively).*—Why bo ?— Beeauae the reaaons addaeeJ 
** in support of the notion of * Sonl ' are alt applicable to the 
“ Mind. Inasmncb as the reasons that have been pnt 
** forward in Sutras 3-1-1, et seq., in proof of the existence 
** of the Soul, are applicable to the Miiid,-~aad as a matter 
** of fact, the Mind is actually found capable of apprehending 
" all things,f it follows that the Soul is nothing different 
from the Aggregate of Body, Sense-organs, Mind and 
“ Sensation." 

V3r(Ua^n Sfl. 15. 

[No. P. 866, LI. 13-15.3 

** The eondnaien cannot be accepted, ^c. ^c, —says the 
** Sutra. The meaning is that, the reasons that have been 
“ adduced by yon in proof of the existence of the Soul are aU 
** applicable to the Mind. Consequently it is not proved 
that the Soul is something different from the Mind,*' 

Sil{ra 16. 

[jHAmar]—I nasmuch as tns instscmbnts of 

COONITION CAN BBLONQ ON[.r TO THB CoaNISSB, IT IS 
A DlFfEUENCe IN NAMES. (Sil. 16). 

BkSaya on SQ. 16. 

[P. 135, L. 16—L. 23.] 

[The Siddhfintin answers]—It is a well-known fact that 
the Inatrumenta of Cognition belong to the Oogniaer, —a fact 
which is vouched for by such expressions as ‘ he sees with 
the eye,' ' he smells with the nose,' ' he touohes with the 
tactile organ.*—Similarly the Mind also is known to be only 

* The reading gives better eenee, though the two Puri Has. and 

the NAd;yac%a»^ra read simply * Severally or collectively * has been added 

by way of explanation, by the Bkatsaekan^a, 

t^Iaterud things’ like Pieasnre, PaiD,&o., and * external thinge,' like the Jar 
Md the rest, are all founl to be amenable to the cognitive action of the Mind; 
without the action of Mind, no cognition of any kin lie possible. 

^BOjdxrLtr^ljcxLL 
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an ' Instrument,’ by means of which the Ooneeiver (the Agent 
who does the seeing &o. with the Visual and other organs) 
does the coneeioing of nil things ; and on that account this 
Instrument also niturally operates on all things; and it is 
by means of (Ais Mini that the Ooneeiver does the conceiving.* 
Such being the case, it appears to us that while admitting the 
existence of the Gogniser, you do not bear the idea of his 
being named ‘ Soul,’ and you give him the name ‘ Mind 
and though admitting that there is an instrument of conceiv- 
infft you cannot bear its being named ’ Mind,’ So that 
it turns out to be a mere question of names,—there being 
no difference of opinion as to the thing, the Cognising Soul, 
itself.f If, however, you deny what has been said above, 
that would mean the dropping out of all Sense>organs ; that 
is to say, if you deny that to the Ooneeiver of all things there 
belongs an instrument which brings about the conceiving 
of all things,—and hold that there is so such instrument,— 
then a similar denial may be made in regard to the instru¬ 
ments of the cognition of Colour &c. also, and this would 
mean the total denial of all Sense-organs.:{; 

• None of the readings given in the printed te*t is satisfactory. The beatreaif- 
iiig is supplied by the two Puri Mss.—wl- 

The fHparya says—The term' 'conceiving,’ stands here for rensm&ranM 

and Inferential Cognition ; and even though the immediate cauee of these consist 
in the impressions left by previous Perceptions, yet being eognUioiu, like the cognition 
of Colour, they must be brought about by the instrumentality of an organ ; and as such 
cognitions are found to appear also while the Visual and other organs are in operation, 
it follows that the organ by which those cognitions are brought abcut is dilfereut 
from those organs. 

The Pariehuddhi adds—Even though the term ‘ ma{i' is synonymotis with 
'jnSna' and ' buddhi’ —all three standing for Cognition—yet what ts meant by * ma|i ’ 
in the present context is direct eoguition, such os is preceded by adetire to cognite; 
and such a cognition cannot but be brought about by the instrumentality of some 
operative substance in contact witli the body [and this substance is the Mind, the 
organ of conception]. 

The BMfgachan^ra takes ‘ ma|i,’ ‘ conceiving,’ as standing tor the cognis¬ 
ing of Pleasure and Pain, in which the Mind is the only organ concerned. 

tFor the Bhajyaohandta and the two Mss. read 

f The organ o/ vUhn is postulated for the explaining of ooIonr-oogDitioo; 
the organ of smell for that of smell cognition; and similarly the Mind is postulated for 
the explaining of the conception of Pleasure and Pain. All these'organs’ thus 
aundiiig on the same footing, if you deny oue you must deny all. 

^itjflxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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Fartika on Su. 16, 

[P. 366, L. 17 to P. 367, L. 3] 

You adinib the existence of the Cognmng Agent, and 
hence also that of the Instruments of Cognition, in the shape 
of the Eye and the rest; exactly in the same manner, you 
can admit of the existence of the Conceiving Agent, and 
hence also of the Instrument of Conception ; and this ‘ instru¬ 
ment of Conception ’ is the Mind. So that it is a mere 
question of different names. If (with a view to escape 
from this) you were to hold tliat the Conceioer (which 
according to you is the Mind) does the conceiving without 
an instrument, then the Cogniser also could do the cognis¬ 
ing without instruments ; which would moan the dropping 
out of all Sense-organs. 

Sa(ra 17. 

ThbBB is no reason in SOPPOBT op any 01FPEBBN- 
TIATION. (SQ. 17.) 

Bliasya on SQ. 17. 

[P. 13(5, L. 1 to L. 9.] 

[Between the organs of Vision &a. on tlie one hand 
and the organ of Conceiving on the other] the Opponeut 
makes a distinction : while he admits that for the Cog¬ 
niser there are instruments or organs for the cognising 
of Colour &o., he denies that there is any instrument for 
the conceiving of all things. And there is no reason, or 
justification, for any such differentiation; there is' no rea¬ 
son on the strength of which we could accept any such 
differentiation (between the two sets of organs). As a 
matter of fact, Pleasure &c. are objects (of Cognition) 
different from such objects as Colour and the rest; so that, 
it follows that for their cognition there should be an organ 
different from the organs for the cognition of the latter; 
tho fact that Smell is not oognised by means of the Visual 
Organ leads us to conclude that there is a distinct organ 
in the shape of the Olfactory Organ; the fact that Taste 
is not cognised by means of the Visual and Olfactory Organs 
leads us to conclude that there is a distinct organ in the shape 

^itjdxrUT^jLcjaJ. 
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of the Qestatory Organ ; and so on with the other organs 
of Perception ;->-exaotiy in the same manner, the fact that 
Pleasure &o. are not cognised by means of the Visual and 
other organs, should lead us to conclude that there is n 
distinct organ (for the perceiring of Pleasure &o .); and 
this organ is the one wbo^ existence h indicated by the 
non'Simultaneity of Cognitions (sea SQ. 1. 1. Id); that organ 
which serves as the instrument of the Cognition of Pleasure 
&o. is that one whose existence is proved by the fact that 
no two cognitions appear at the same point of time; that is 
to say, it is only by reason of the fact that at one time 
the said organ is in contact with only one Sense-organ, and 
not with another, that no two cognitions are found to appear 
at the same point of time. From ail this it is clear that 
what has been asserted in the foregoing that ‘ the 

reasons adduced in support of the Soul are applicable to 
the Mind'—is not true. 

VSrfiia on SQ. 17. 

[P. 367, L. 5 to L. 19]. 

There is no reason in suppot I of any differentiation —says 
the SQtra. The Opponent makes the distinction that * while 
the act of conceiving is done without an instrument, the 
act of cognising is not so but there is no reason justifying 
snob distinction. On the contrary, we hare the following 
reason in support of the view that as the act of cognising, 
so that of conceiving also is done with an instrument:—As 
a matter of faet. Pleasure &c., as objects (of Perception), 
are different (in nature) from Colour &o.; so that there 
must be an instrument whereby the Perception of them 
is brought about; for it is found in the case of the cognition 
of such things as Colour and the rest, that no cognition of 
any object is ever brought about without an instrument;— 
[while there is this argument in support of the view that 
the Perception of Pleasure &o. stands on the same footing 
as the perception of Colour &o.] there is no reason in 
support of any differentiation, such as "the perceptions 
of Pleasure &o, are brought about without an instniment, 
and not so those of Colour &o." 
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Says the Opponent—“ If erery cognition should bo 
h«ld to have an instrument, then the cognition of the Mind 
also should have another instrument, as the Mind is the 
object (of that Cognition).”* 

Our ansarer to this objection is—'Tes, there ts an instra* 
ment for the Cognition of Mind also. ** What is that 
instrument ? ” It is that whereby the Mind is cognised. 
"By what is the Mind cognised?” It is cognised by 
(inferred from) the impossibility of cognitions appearing 
simultaneously.f In the case of one who has the direct 
perception of Mind, the instrument (of that perception) 
consists of the Mind-Soul contact as aided by certain 
faculties born of yogie practices; and the exact character of 
these faculties being beyond our ken, we need not stop to 
consider in what manner they aid the Mind (in its per* 
ception)$ This same explanation also applies to the 

* “And it will not be right to regard th« Mind ileeU ae the inalrnment of itc 
own Cognition ; as no inetrnmeot ia ever found to operate upon iteelf. If then, 
another inAtrnment is postulated, then for the cognition of that inetrunient alio we 
•hall require an inetruinent; and eo on ad indwleei. In view of oil thie it ti best 
to regard the Cognition of Pleasare So. as being without an instrument.”—ysf/Miya. 

t Mind is cognised, not hjr perception, but bjr ia/srsnee, and this inference it 
from the fact that cognitions do not appear eimultaneousiy (see Sa. 1.1.16). 

When an effect is prodimed by the presenco of the Cause, that effect brings abosi 
the cognition of the cause. Similarly (when the cognition of trial indicalM M« Hind 
(i. e. the non-simuitaneity of cognitions) ie brought about by the presence of 
Hind, tiie cognition of Mind obtained by means of the said imfiealtes is one 
that must bedue to the eaistenceof Mind. Nor does this inrolrc the contingency 
of the Mind operating upon itself; for Mind ie not the instrument in the crirlwiM 
ef M\nd ; nor is Mind the instrument in the cognition of Mind ; and it is only in 
these two cases that the Mind could be said to operate upon itself. The tact ia 
that in the Cognition of Mind the instrument oonsists of the if ind along wiA Its 
eognilion of Ui indiealivt ; and certainly the Mind so giiali>lsd is not the same as 
the Hind,aloae by itoolt.—J'dfparga. 

I The Pari$hu44^i ie not satisBed witii this explanation. It says—Some people 
have held the view that faeultiea born of yogio practices are beyond our ken. Bat 
this is not right. No amount of yogic power can rdiexe an absurd contingency of its 
incongruous character. The only difference between tte ordinary men and the yogin 
is that while our powers are<beiet with ditBculUee and obstructed by obstacles, those 

^idjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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case of the Cognition of the Soul,—in vrhicli also Mind-Soul 
contact forms the instrument. 


From the above it follows that the Soul exists and it is 
something distinct (from the Body &o.); that it is many 
(and not one) also follows from the same facts,—via, (a) ‘ one 
and the same thing is apprehended by touch and vision ’ (Su, 1), 
(b) * What is seen by one is not remembered by another 
and (c) * There would be no sin accruing from the burning of 
a body —all this becomes explicable on the theory that 
there are several Souls. 

Section {5). 

The Soul is eternal. 

(Sutras 18—26.) 

Bhasya on SQ. (18.) 

[P. 13d, L. 9—P. 137, L. 2]. 

[The question now arises]—The Soul, which has been 
proved to bo something distinct from the Aggregate of the 
Body, &c.—is it eternal or non-eternal ? “ Why should 


of the yogin are not eo obstructed ; but that dues not mean that the yogin can go 
against the nature of things. [Hence even with the aid of yogic powers tlie 
Mind could not serve as the instrument in its own cognition]. Other people have 
offered the explanation tliat one Mind is perceived by the instrumentality of another 
Mind; this is how we can avoid the contingency of an instrument operating upon 
itself. But this view has been clearly rejected by Vachaspati Misbra. The real 
explanation therefore of the cognition of Mind lies in this that in the case of 
ordinary men, while what forms the ohjiet eognition is the Mind bg that 
which forms the wslrumsntis theMind a$ along with the notion of ite indicative ,— 
and in the case of the yogin also the Mind bg iteel/U the object of cognition, while 
the Mind os aided bg facultiee bom of goga is the inetrumenl. So that in both coses 
we have the same explanation that the Mind by itself is not the same as the Mind 
at accompanied or qualifiod by something else ; and hence there is no operating of 
any thing upon itself. Jt further goes onto controvert the very oonooptiou 
that one and same thing cannot be both ohy'sei and ineirument. There is no incom¬ 
patibility between the two : a thing is called ' instrument ’ when it is operated by 
the Agent; and it is called ' object' when there bears upon it the effect of an 
acUon not subsisting in, or belonging to, itself ; and certainly there is no incom¬ 
patibility between these two : a thing can* very well bo operated by an agent, 
and yet bear upon itself the effects of an action not subsisting in itself. 

MjdjtrLtr^LCjgJ. 
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fhere be a doubt on this point?” This doubt arises 
from the fact that both are seen; that is to say, things 
known to exist are found to be of both kinds,—some eternal 
and others non-eternal; so that it having been proved that 
the Soul exists, the doubt remains (as to its being eternal or 
non-eternal). 

The answer to the above question is that those same 
arguments that have proved the Soul’s existence also go to 
prove its previous existence (prior to its being endowed with 
the present body),—as is clear from the modidcations under¬ 
gone by this body (during all which the Soul’s personality 
is recognised to bo the same) and this Soul must exist 
also after the perishing of this body. " Why so ?” 

SQtra (18). 

BsCArSE THE NEW-BORN INFANT EXPERIENCES JOY, 
FBAB AND SOttBOW,—WHICH C»IU,D FOLIiOW ONLY FROM THE 
CONTINUITY OF BBMEMBBANCE OP WHAT HAS BEEN BEPEAT- 
EDLY GONE THBOOQH BEFORE. (Stt. 18). 

As a matter of fact, it is found that when an infant is born, 
he actually experiences joy, fear and sorrow, even though 
during his present life he has not perceived anything that 
could give rise to joy, fear or sorrow; and that he actually 


has been explained by the fi\parya as follows : —The continuity of 
tIicS)urH previous existence we deduce from the fact that during present life, while 
the body is seen to be changed, from childhood to youth and from youth to old 
ago, tbo ensouling personality is resogniaed to bo tbe same ; so that the ' Recog¬ 
nition,’ which has been found to supply the principal argument in support of the 
Sonl’s existence, is also found to supply the argument for its existence prior to its 
being endowed with the present body. 

The Dhdiyachan^ra offers two explanations—(1) by one it makes prSg^ha- 
bhl^{ ns one compound, meaning ' because tbe present body (in youth) is differ¬ 
ent from the one that preceded it (in childhood)’; and (2) by the recond it sepa¬ 
rates ‘prdfe’ and takes it as qualifying ‘avasfAdnam.’ The sense of the reasoning 
is the same In both cases; which is in keeping with the explanation supplied by 
the faiparya. Tbe second ^ehdhihl^dl refers to the perUhing of A* Body. 

The Pariaku^hi suggests also another explanation of ^ehibhSddt : ' The 
fact of recognition proves the existence of the Recognising Agent, teeauw Oie 
Body ii aomtlhing dlffareni trom that Ageut,’ 

MjdjtrLtr^LCjgJ. 
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experionees these is inferred from certain clear indicatives;* 
—these experiences could proceed only from the continuity 
of remerabranoe, and not from any other source ;t—this 
* continuity of remembrance * again could not but be due to 
previous repeated experience; aud the ‘previous experience* 
could be possible only during a previous lifeso that 
from all this it follows that the personality continues to 
exist even of after the perishing of the body4 

rarftifa on 8ll. (18). 

[P. 868, L. 1 to P. 869, L. 15]. 

The question arises—is the Soul, which has been proved 
to be something different from the Aggregate of Body &c., 
eternal or non*eternal ? [An initial objeobion is raised against 
the whole section]—" The Author of the BhS^ya has 
explained this doubt as arising from the fact that both art 
teen. But such a doubt ap'pears to be wholly unjustifiable. 
The arguments that have been adduced to prove that the 
Soul exists and that it is something distinct also prove 
that the Soul continues to remain the same while the Body 
changesand this having been already established, there 
is no need for proceeding with the present section. *'§ 


*ThMe arainthe form of'amiKitg' and ‘crying.’ The infer- 

•nee'being in the form—‘the sute of infancy belongs to e Sant experiencing 
joy, feer end eorrow,—bectnse it ia tccompanieii by amiiea and cries.' 

Inferred from snch indications as closing of the Eyes, throwing up of arms 
and lege, and crying'—MdfyiieJkan^ra. 

t (The infant's feeling of joy can only be accounted for ae being dne to his 
remembering the pleesent experiencea of hie prcvioua life. 

{The facta adduced prove that the Son] in the infent’a body ia one that 
has bad a prevtone life and body ; so that it ia proved that after the perisliing of 
that previone body, the Soul has continued to exiet. 

{“TheSi^fhantin baa proved that the Soul ii something different from the 
Body, the Senae-organs, and the Mind, he has also proved that while the Body 
ohangea from infaooy to yonth and from youth to old age, the easoaling person¬ 
ality oontinues to be recognised aa the same; and from this it follows as a necessary 
eorrollaiy that even on the perishing of the Body, the Bonl would odnUnne to 
remain. And ae thie is the eole purpose of the present section, this seetion need 
Botbave been proceeded with at all.fdlparya. 

M.dxrLa-^l.cjaJ. 
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[ Jnsroar]—Ceraialy ifc would not be right, not to proceed 
with the present section. “Why?” Because while 
(it is true that) the arguments adduced prove the continuity 
of the Soul from birth to death, they do not prove that it 
continues to exist also on the perishing of the Body. And 
it is with a view to prove this that we have the next 
Sutra—‘ beoait 'e the neio-boni infant expefienees Joy &o. 

The moaning of the Sutra is as follows When the 
infant is just born, bis sense-organs are incapable of appre¬ 
hending things; and yet he is found to bo experiencing 
joy, fear and sorrow,—these being inferred from such 
indicatives as smiling, trembling and crying (respectively);— 
these can arise only from the continuity of remembrance, 
and there can be such continuity of remombranco only 
if there has been A previous body. The ‘ birth' (of a 
person) consists in his becoming connected with Body, 
Sense-organs, Intoliigenco and Sensation,—all tliose appearing 
in an aggregated form.—‘ Joy ’ consists in the feeling of 
pleasure at the obtaining of a desired object after a dean 
longing for it ‘Fear’is the feeling of helplessness 

that one has when he is anxious to get rid of the causes 
tending to bring about undesirable things, and finds him¬ 
self unable to do so.—When one has become separated from 
a desired thing, and he finds that he is unable to regain 
it, the feeling that he has is oalled * sorrow.’—It is the 
experiencing of these feelings that is spoken of by the term 
* eampratip (t{i' (in the Sfitra). There is what is called 
‘ abhy Un, ’ ‘ repetition, ’ when there are several cognitions 
of either the same thing or the same form of thing; e.g., 
it is said * he has had a repeated taste of paddy ’ [where 
it is not the same individual paddy that has been repeatedly 

■'ThatenninSIrlkanS,hat baea added, because there ia Joy, not 
80 much at the obtMning of a desired object, aa at obtaining it after one has 
had a deep longing for it'—fdlparpo. 
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tasted, bat tbe same kind of paddy]. We hare wbat is 
called ‘remembrance,* vrhen, after direct perception has 
ceased, an idea appears subsequently in regard to tbe 
same thing; and it is ' recognition ’ when there is direct 
perception of tbe thing along with its remembrance. By 

p ‘continuity’ is meant tbe faculty or impression 

which brings about the remembrance. ‘Smile’ 
consists in the joyous expression of the Eyes &c. following 
on the remembrance of something that has given pleasure 
and is considered desirable ;—and ' crying ’ consists in a 
particular kind of sound accompanied by the shedding of tears, 
and the throwing about of the arms and legs. [These are 
indicative of the continued Existence of tbe Soul]. 

An objection is raised Inasmuch as Smiling and Orying 
subsist in entirely different things, they cannot prove 
the desired conclusion.” If you mean by this that— 
** Smiling and Crying subsist in itifancy and infancy does 
not belong to the Soul, hence subsisting in a totally different 
substratum. Smiling and Orying cannot prove anything in 
regard to the Soul, "—then, our answer is that this is not 
right ; because what is meant to be proved (by Smiting 
and Crying) is the presence, in infancy, of a Soul affected by 
Joy and Sorrow;—the form of tbe desired conclusion i»— 
* the elate of infancy ie endowed viith a Soul affected by joy and 
sorrow, ^c., because it is accompanied by smiling and crying, 
and ‘infancy ’ is a certain condition or property of age; just 
like ‘ youth.’ 

What has been said above applies also to the conclusion 
in the form that—* infancy is endowed with a Soul possess' 
ed of remembrance, faculty, previous cognitions and connec* 
tion with a former body.’ “ How so ? ’’ Just as the pres* 
ence of smiling and crying proves that infancy is endowed 
with a Soul affected by Joy and Sorrow,—similarly * the pre¬ 
sence of Soul affected by Joy and Sorrow * proves the eicia* 

fSxLtrLtr^ljcxiL 
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tenoe of the Soul possessed of remembrance ;—the presence 
of the Soul possessed of remembrance proves the presence of 
Soul endoived with faculty; this latter fact proves the pres¬ 
ence of Soul endowed with previous Cognitions; and the 
latter proves the presence of Soul endowed with connection 
with a former Body. In each of these, ‘youth ’ serves as 
the corroborative Example; since Youth is accompanied by 
tmiling and crying and it is also endowed with a Soul affected 
by joy and sorrow, &e.; and so with every other form of 
conclusion noted above. 

Sttfra (19). 

tOAyectiea]—“ \Yhat has bbbm pot fobwabd is 

OHr.T A VABIATIOH (oP THB TBAHSISNT SoUL), BBSBUBLINO 

TUB VaKIATIOHS OP OPBHIHO AND CIiOSINO OHDSBaoHB BV 

THB Lotos and oTHBaPtowBES.”—(19.) 

JBhdsij i on Su. 19. 
fP. 13'/, L. 4 to L. 12]. 

[Says the Opponent]—“In the case of such transient 
things as the Lotus and tlie like, we find that they undergo 
suoh modifications as opening and closing; in the same 
manner the traneient Soul may be said to undergo variations 
in the form of experiencing joy and sorrow, [which there¬ 
fore cannot prove the eternality of the Soul].’* 

This contention is not right; as there is no reason. That 
is to say, it cannot be shown that—" for such and suoh a 
reason the experiencing of joy and sorrow by the Sou) is to 
be regarded only ai a variation of it, like the variations of 
opening and closing undergone by the Lotus and other flow¬ 
ers in support of suoh a conclusion there is no Reason 
bas^ upon any kind of instance, analogous or otherwise.* 


OnderSufrM 1, 1, 34—35 it has been shown that a Season that can prove 
« eoncliwioD must be based upon well-known corroborative instances,—these in- 
stances being either per similarity or per dissimilarity, and as matter of fact, in sup¬ 
port of the assertion pnt forward in this Sutra, by the Opponent, there can be no 
Reason of either of these two kinds ; and the mere citing of the example (of 
Lotos) cannot prove anything. [An example is effective only as pointing to and cor¬ 
roborating a Reason or Premin].—RAasyaeAnuflra. 

^cajdxrUT^jLcjoJ. 
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So that, in tlio absence of a Reason, what has been urged 
can only be regarded as irrelevant and futile. Then 
again, the instance cited does not do away with what we have 
put forward as the cause of the Joy, &c.; tliat is to say, what 
has been pointed out is that in the case of every ordinary 
(grown*up) person it is found that in connection with objects 
already experienced in the past there are feelings of joy, &o., 
brought about by the continuity of remembrance ;—and cer¬ 
tainly this fact is not set aside % the mere citing of the case of 
the closing of the Lotus, &c.; and [when this cannot be set 
aside or denied in the case of ordinary grown-up men] it 
cannot bo denied in the case of the new-born infant also.* 
Further, the * opening and closing ’ of the Lotus consist only 
in certain ‘ conjunctions and disjunctions ’ of its petals, which 
are brought about by a certain actiont; and action must have 
a cause, as is clearly inferrable from the fact that it is an 
action [similarly the action of the child’s smiling, &c. must 
have a cause, and this cause can only bo the remembering of 
past experiences}. J Such being the ease, what does the 
eiting of the instance (of Lotus, &o.) servo to set aside ? 
[Since it is found only to support the view of the Si^dliantiii]. 

Fsrfika on Sfl. (19). 

£P. 869, L. 17 to P. 370, L. 16}. 

“ What has been put fonoard ia only a variution, ^c. • 

" says the Sutra. What the SQtra means is that, inasmuch 
*'as we find variations appearing in transient things also. 


appenrs to I’e tlie aiinple meaaiEg ol this Rentence. But acconlipgto 
ilie Bhatyaehandra it ineaiia as lullowa ' Juat aa it caonot be denied that the 
aeiiun of closing, &c. of the Lotus ia due to a certain caeae, ao also it cannot be 
denied that the infant's action of amiBiig ia due to a certain cause.’ Tide argu¬ 
ment, however, it oleurijr put in tire nest aentence of the BhSfya, 

fTbe reading of the printed text ie unsatisfactory^ the riglit reading is 
anpplied by the two Puri Mas,, which is also supported by the Bhaiyachamfra 

ftitliniwK- u 

} This passage is a little obsoore; ail manuscripts, except Puri B, read 
«e in the printed text} Pun Ms. B, reads 

which means—' that there it such cause in the shape of Action, (for the said cod- 
junctions and diajunctiona), is clearly inferred from the fact that these are octnally 
brought about, [and nothing can be brought except by the forae of an action].’ 

^ftxltrlitr^LCjSLL 
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“ what has been urged (in the the preceding Sutra, as prov- 
“ ing the eternality of Uie Sonl) does not necessarily prove 
*• the dedred conclusion. * What is opening and what is 
*'closing?* When there is disjunction among the parts 
“ of the flower-petals, bub not to the extent of total disrnp- 
“ tion of the flower, there is what is called ‘ opening and 
“ when there is a conjunction among the petals, which still 
“ continue to constitute the flower, there is what is called 
“ ‘ closing 

There is no force in the Opponent’s argument put forward 
vir P 370 present SQtra); because none of the 

alternatives possible under it is admissible (as 
an effective argument against the Sirfdhanfo). The reason¬ 
ing put forward is that * what have been urged by the Si«ld- 
hantin are only variations of the Soul like the variations 
of the lotus in the shape of its opening and closing';—now 
is this oxamnle meant to prove conclusion (contrary to the 
SiddhSnta) ? Or is it meant only to show that the premiss 
put up by Si^dhilnfin is not true ? If it is meant to prove 
a conclusion,—the mere citing of an example cannot prove 
anything, unless some Reason is put forward; hence the 
instance cited by the Opponent cannot prove anything. 
If, on the other hand, it is meant to point out a defect, (in 
tlie Siddlianta argument),—then, in that case, (a) is it meant 
to deny a perceptible cause (for the infant’s smiling &c.) ? 
(b) Or is it meant to show that there are other causes (than 
the one suggested by the Si(Jdhantin) ? (c) Or is it meant 
to embody an inference in support of tho view that the 
Soul is liable to birth and destruction ? (d) Or, lastly, is 
it meant to show that the smiling &o. (urged by the Sid- 
dhSntin) are merely fortuitous (like the opening and closing 
of the lotus) ? (a) If it is meant to deny a perceptible 

cause, this cannot be right; because what the Si<J4hantin 

MjdxrltryjAiJtLL 
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has put forward is actually qualified as being pereepUble; 
that is to say, what he has put forward is that-—' inas- 
iQuch it is) perceived !in Jthe case of the {grown-up person, 
that whenever there are smiling and crying, there is present 
also the Soul affected by joy and sorrow, on the analogy of 
this we infer that when we perceive smiling and crying in 
the new-born infant, there must be present a Soul affected by 
joy and sorrow ;* and certainly there is nothing objectionable 
in this. (b) Secondly, if the instance is cited with a view 
to show that there are other causes,—even that would not 
be right; for the very same reason that what has been 
put forward by the Si^'ihSntin is what is actually seen. 
(c) Thirdly, if the instance is cited with a view to show that 
the Soul is liable to birth and destruction,—that again can¬ 
not be right; for as a matter of fact, the Soul is a substance 
and is ever incorporeal, and as such, like ikUsha, it must bo 
without cause (t.e., without beginning or end).f If (in opposi¬ 
tion to this) it be contended that the Soul is a product, then it 
behoves you to point out its cause, for the simple reason that 
every product has a cause; all products are found to have 
causes, (d) Lastly, if it is meant that the opening and closing of 
the Lotus are fortuitous [and similarly the smiling and cry¬ 
ing of the infant must also be fortuitous],—the answer to 
this follows in the following SQtra, 


* When you say that you aro patting forward the eaae of the opening and 
cloaing of the lotua with a view to deny the perceptible cauie,—you admit the 
preianceof apere^i&bcauie; and aa a matter of fact, theSi^^haiqin alao doea 
point out perceptible cauae. Nor can the Opponent deny the force of wliat is 
actually perceived; for tliia would involve a aelf-^ontradiction on bis part and 
also self-atultification, says the Parishu^^bi; for if what is perceived cannot prove 
anything, what point is there in citing tile case of the 'opening and dosing of tbs 
lotus*, which alao is only aoinething that is perceived. 

t Inasmuehtas there is tliis valid argument in support of the eoneiusion that 
the Soul is without beginning or end, no amount of mere examples can shake that 
conclusion. The inference is in the form—' The Soul must be without beginning or 
end,—because it ia an ever incorporeal substance,—like Ikasba.’ 

?!Mjdxrltr^LCjtLL 
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JBhSfya on Su. (20). 

[P. 137, L. 12 to L. 21). 

If it be held that what we mean is that the opening and 
closing of the Lotus are variations without any cause, and 
similarly the Soul's feeling of joy and sorrow also>tbis 
OiNNOT * BE bight; BICA03B AS A UATl'BB Of FACT, ALL 
VABIATI0N8 OF THINGS CONSTITUTED BT THE FITE KDDIMEN* 
TABY SUBSTANCES ARE DDE TO SUCH CAUSES AS COLD, BEAT, 

AND THE RAINY SEASON. (SQ. 20.) 

In the case of things made up of the combination f of 
the five rudimentary substances,—such as the Lotus &o.,—it 
is found that tlieir variations appear when heat, &c., are 
present, and they do not appear when these are not present}; 
and from this it follows that the said variations cannot be 
without cause (fortuitous). In the same manner, the varia¬ 
tions of joy, sorrow &c., should follow only from a cause; 
they cannot appear without cause. And as a matter of fact, 
there can be no cause for these variations save the continuity 
of remembrance of what has been rejjeaUdly gone through 
before. 

Nor will it be right to infer, on the basis of the instance 
cited (of Lotus &c.), that there must be causes for the pro¬ 
ducing and destroying of the 8oul.§ 


* Puri Mh. a and B, and the Bhi$yaehait^ra make tbii «f part of the pre¬ 
ceding £Ad>ya; while Sa^ra Ha. D, Pnri SSfra Ha. the Nj/iya-iich niban^ha »nd 
V$aAvn4{Aa make it part of the 8a{ra. 

t * Jnuyraia' of the eubataneea, coiiaiat in the combining togetlier of their 
component partidea—aaya the Bhdiyachan^n. 

)The Lotua opens whan touched hy the heat of the Sun’s rays ; it closes when 
touched by the cold of the Hood’s rays ; and the Kutaja plant flowers when the 
rainy season is oa.—Bhdtyaehan^ra. 

§ Such an inference cannot be right; as the eternality of the Soul (and henee the 
impossibility of its being produced or destroyed) is proved l>y the phenomonon 
«f Remembrance, which cannot be explained except on the basis of the eternality of 
Soul— Bhiiyacban^ra. 

The Bhitga has added this in anticipation of the following argument—" You 
have proved that the variations of the Lotus, and also those of the Soul, proceed 
from a cause, and are not fortuitous; we accept that; but what do you say to this 

^iajflxrlxr^l.cjaJ. 
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From the above it is clear that Joy and Sorrow &c., 
cannot appear without a cause; and it is not possible to attri¬ 
bute these to any such other causes as Heat, Cold &c., (except 
the Continuity of Remembrance &c.) So that the view set 
up of the Opponent cannot be right. 

Vuriiha on Su. (20). 

[P. 370, L. 19 to P- 371, L. 4.] 

What the Stl^ra means is that the variations of open¬ 
ing and closing in the Lotus cannot be fortuitous. And 
Vir P 371 JtBwoe tho citing of the instance cannot be an 
effective denial of anything at all. 

The term’ (in the SQtra) does 
not mean that the Lotus is a five-fold object;* what it means 
is that the Lotus comes into existence when there is com¬ 
bination of the five rudimentary substances; and it is on this 
ground that it has been called ‘ paiinheimaka’; in reality 
there is no object that is ‘ five-fold’ (in tho former sense); 
as we shall explain later on. 

Bhiisya on SQ. (21), 

[P. 137, L. 21 to P. 138. L. 8.] 

For the following reason also the Soul should bo regard¬ 
ed as eternal:— 

Sutra (21). 

[The Sout. most BB REOABDED as ETEBNATi] BECAUSE 

OF THE DESIBB FOR MII-K FROM TUB MOTUEE's BREAST, 

WHICH IS EVINCED (oN BIBTH) AFTER DEATH, t AND WHICH 

CAN ONLY BG DOB TO REPEATED PEEDINU (in the past),— 

(Su.21.) _ 

iofcrenco—* the Soul roiiet he Boincthiog produced and destroyed, because it imdcrgoee 
variations,—like the Lotus’?’’—Tliis has been met by the Bhasya by pointing out tliat 
the citing of a mere example caunot prove anything at all, as already pointed out 
(P. 137,L.6). 

* <8 the better reading. 

t' Prlfya’—after death ; i. e., in a person who, after having died, ia just born 
again.’— BKdtyackan^ta, 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcjaJ. 
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In the infant just born we peroeive a desire for the 
mother’s milk,->the presence of such desire being indicated 
by the child’s activities (in the shape of the moving of its 
hands and month towards the mother’s breasts). This 
desire could not arise except from repeated experience in 
tlie past *' For what reason (should this be accepted) P ” 
In the case of all living persona we find that when they 
are afhicted by hanger, there appears in them desire for 
food, which desire arises from continuity of remembrance 
due to repeated experiences in the past; now iu the case of 
the new-born infant, the appearance of suoli desire cannot 
be explained except as being dne to repeated experiences 
in a previous body an i from this it is inferred that the 
infant had a body previous to his present one, in whicli 
body he had gone throngh repeated experiences of feeding 
(which has given rise to his present desire for milk). Prom 
all this it follows that what happens is that the donl, having 
(at death) departed from his previous body, has become 
endowed with a new body, and on being afflicted with 
hunger, remembers his repeated feedings in the past, and 
(accordingly) desires the milk from the breast. Hence it 
cannot be true that there is a different soul to each of these 
bodies; it is the same Soul that continues to exist, even 
after the perishing of its former body. 

Vatr(ika on SQ (2i). 

CP. 371, L. 6 to L. 10.] 

Si-canse of desire for milk the 

In the newly-born child we sea certain activities ; and 
from this we infer the presence of desire for the mother’s 
milk. Thus the desire is inferred from the activity, 
—the desire leads to the inference of remembrance of 
tbe past,—this remembranoe leads to the inference of 
impressions,—-the impressions to that of previous cogni¬ 
tion,—and from this cognition we infer the existence of the 
previous body ; the argnment being formally stated as before., 
** Why should this Siltra have been iatrodnoed, when 
is herein pat forward has been already dealt with in 
Su. 3. 1. 18?” 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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There is no force in this objection; as the present SQtra 
explains in a more particular manner what was indicated 
onlj in a general way in the preceding SQtra. * 

Sutra (22). 

[Objection ]—“ Tbs action or the ohiid is onw 

UKE THE EOTfNO OT THE IBON TO THE MAGNET." (SQ. 22). 

BhSfya ou Sn. (22). 

[P. 138, L. 10-11.) 

*'In the ease of the Iron it is found that it moves 
*• towards the Magnet, even without any repeated ex- 
** perience in the past; and similarly the desire (and con- 
*' sequent activity) of the child for the mother’s milk may 
** come about without any repeated experience in the past 
** [So that the activity of the new-born child does not 
“ necessarily prove past experience J.” 

VSrlika on SQ. 22. 

[P. 371, L. 10 to P. 372, L. 2] 

The present SQtra is meant to show that mere ' activity' 
of the child is not an infallible indicative (of the conclusion 
that it is meant to prove). 

[The Varfika offers its own answer to the Objection 
urged in the SQtra 22)—There is however no force in this 
objection ; as none of the alternatives possible is admissible. 
For instance, is the drawing of the iron to the magnet due to 
some cause ? Or is it without cause ? If it is due to some cause, 
how is it known that it is so? Well, as a matter of fact it is 
found that Iron moves up to the Magnet only, and not to stone, 
and it is Iron alone, and not stone, that moves to the 
Magnet; now from this restriction in the effect (i.e., in the 
moving) it follows that there must be some restriction in 
the cause the movement of the Iron must be due to a 
definite cause). This reasoning does away with the view 

* Id the previous 8a}ra we pointed to Joy Ao. odI/ as iodioating desire in 
general ; while the pr.^sent Sdfra, points out not only a particular form of desire, but 
fenpinp.—yaiparya. 
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tliafc the moving of the Iron ia merely fortuitous. Now 
then (it being decided that the moving of the Iron ia duo 
V*r. P372 ^ definite cause), is the case .of the movement 

of Iron put forward with a view to deny the 
possibility of the child’s action being due to a visible canse ? 
Or is it put forth to show that it ia due to other causes 
(than the one to which the Sid<Iantin has attributed it) ? 
Or ia it put forward with a view to propounding an argument 
in support of the view that the Soul ia liable to being 
produced and destroyed ? And to all this we would offer 
the same answer as before {Vclrtika, P. 370, L. 4, el. eeq). 

BhOiya on SQ. (23). 

[P. 138, L. 11 to P. 139, L. 4 ]. 

[In answer to the Opponent’s argument in the preceding 
Sntro, the Siddhantin asks]—Is this ‘ moving up of the 
Iron ’ (that you have put forward) without any cause ? Or is it 
due to a definite cause ? Without a cause 

IT OARNOT BS, BSCADSB TIIBKC: IS M) SUCtI ACTION IN ANT 

OTHSa THING (EXCEPT Ib )N, AND THAT TOO IN THE PSOX- 

IMITT OP NO OTHER THING EXCEPT MaQNETS)— (SQ. 23). 

If, in the case cited, the moving up of the Iron Avere 
without any cause (entirely fortuitous), then it would be 
possible for stone and other things also to move up to the 
Magnet, and there would be no ground for any such res* 
triction (as that Iron alone, and no other substance, moves 
up to the Magnet). 

If, on the other hand, the moving of the Iron be held 
to be due to a definite cause, then we ask—Who ever 
perceives any such cause? [All that is perceived is that 
the Iron moves up to the Magnet], As a matter of bust, 
the sole indicative of the cause of an action is the action 
itself, and (consequently) any limitations in the Action 
indicates similar limitations in the cause. It is this that 
accounts for the absence of moving in the case of other 
substances (than Iron).* [Hence from the limitation in 

* What is the causa of the moviu^ op of the Iron to the Magnot placed near 
it ii ita oootaot with the iinperoeptiblo rays of light emanating from tbo 

frtLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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the Effect,—that the moving appears only in Iron, and 
not in other substances,—we infer that there must be, and 
this restriction must be due to, some corresponding limita* 
tion in the cause of the Motion J. Now in the case of the 
child also the action (of moring the mouth &e.) is found 
to be restric!.ed (in the sense tliat such actions appear in 
the child only, and that also only when near its mother, 
and so forth); [all parties being agreed as to this action 
of the child being due to the desire for mother’s milk}, 
the only cause that can be indicated by the child’s desire 
for the mother’s milk consists in the‘ecMitiimity of remem¬ 
brance doe to repeated feeding in the past, ’—and the 
instance cited by the Opponent (that of the moving of the 
Iron to the Magnet) cannot point to any other cause * And 
no effect can appear unJesa its cause is present. Fnrtlier, 
the instance t cited by the Opponent cannot set aside what 
is actually perceived (by all sentient beings) to be the cause of 
the said desire [e p., everyone perceives in his own case that 
when he sees stigar, liia desire for it is due to his remembering 
Us sweetness tasted by him in the past.} From all this it is 
clear that the citing of tlie instance of tiro iron moving to 
the Magnet is entirely futile. 


[Another explanation of the expression ani/<rtra fnavrif- 
tyabhSvafi, in the Sutra is suggested}— Th« imving of the 
iron aUo i$ found to appear in the proximity of no other thing ; 

that is, the iron is never found to move up 
Bim: P. 130. [nor does it more np to a magnet 

far removed from it};—now, to what is this 
restriction due ? If it is due to the limitations of its cause, 
and such limitations in the cause are indicated by the limita- 


Magnct. If tills were nut so, and the moving were due to something in the iistors 
sf the Iron itself, then every bit of Iron hi the world would be constsntly moving 
towsrds the Magnet that lies hiwicd' under the Sea.— Bhi^yathan^rtt. 

* The printed text with its wrong punctuation, is attiutenigsbre. The passage 
should re ad thus- 

•ilMdiviil I which is to be construed ss follows—wr tRH-llHIWmyi 


t The case of the opening and closing of the Lotos ohed under 
tbe Bbefyaekau^ra, 


. 20—says 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcjaJ. 
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tions ia the action (due to that cause),*—then, in the case of 
the Child also, the desire, appearing in regard to a restrict* 
ed object (like the mother’s milk, for instance), can be due 
only to some restrictions in connection with its cause ; and 
whether this cause consists in ‘ tlie remembering of repeat¬ 
ed experiences of the past, or in something else, is settled 
by our actual experience : in our actual experience we have 
found that in the case of living beings the desire for food 
proceeds from the remembrance of past experience. 

Varfiha on SQ. 23. 

This SOtra is meant to show that the child'a desire (or the 
moving of the Iron) cannot be entirely fortuitous. 

Bhnsya on SQ. (2t). 

[P. 189, L. 4toL. 11]. 

For the following reason also the Soul should be regard¬ 
ed as eternal. “Why?” 

BbCAUSK PBB80N3 PIIBB PROM LONGINGS AHB NEVER 

POUND TO BE BOUN.t (Sa.2A). 

What is implied by the Sutra is that only persons beset 
leilh longings are horn.X As a matter of fact, when a per¬ 
son is born, he is born as beset with longings ; this ‘ longing ’ 
could be due only to the recalling to mind of things pre¬ 
viously experienced; and this ‘previous experience’ of 
things in a preceding life could not be possible without a 
body; hence what happens is that the Soul, remembering 
the things experienced (and found pleasant) by him in his 
previous body, comes to * long ’ for them; this is what for ins 

• The two Puri Ues, read t l RuiWfaW! BNffeU l fiwfi r f ; which else 
givei the same sonee ; but the reailing oC the printed text is clearer. 

f Vishvanajba, euepecting this Sdjra to be a mere repetition of what has been 
aaid in 39,22, in connection with.the child’s desire for milk, offers the following ex¬ 
planation.—In the former Safra the child's desire was pat forward ns bronghl about 
by the remembering of the milk having been found, in,the previous life, to be the 
means of a desired end ; while what is put fortvard in the present Sa| ra is the inct 
of the said desire being due to ' attachment,’ a condition that is applicable, not only 
to human beings, but to all kinds of animals. 

t The Bhajyaekandra rightly remarks that this implication ia due to the two 
negatives in the Sa|ra—Persons uilhetU attachments are not bom ; which means 
that persons that are tarn are only those in whom attachment is present. But 
it becomes over-refined when it goes on to explain the simple expression'ar(ik(!| 
apadyafi’ to mean ‘ arlhSpaffyS anuntyali,’ 

^ttjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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the connecting link betweea his tiro lires; there are si'nilar 
links betireen his previous life and bis life preceding that| 
and between that and a life preceding that, and so on 
and on (to infinity) which shows that the connection of 
the Soul with bodies has been without beginning; and with* 
out beginning has also been his connection with longings ; and 
from this i beginningless series of attachments and consequent 
bodies) it follows that the Soul is eternal. 

Vilrfika on Sll. 24. 

[P. 372, L. 6to L. 18]. 

The Soul must be eternal, because persons free from 
longings are never found to be born —says the Sutra, At the 
moment that a person is born, he is not found to be born 
without longings; and because persons free from longings 
are not born, it follows that they are born beset with attach¬ 
ments. What is meant by ' birth ’ we hare already explained, 

“ What follows from the fact put forward in the SQtra ?” 

Longing is brought about by the recalling of previously 
experienced things; and no ‘ longing ’ is possible unless the 
Sense-organs are capable of apprehending their objects; and 
no * recalling of things previously experienced' is possible 
without remembrance. 

Bhagya on Sfl. 25. 

[P. 139,“ L. 11 to L. 14]. 

[The Opponent asks]—** How do you know that the 
". Longing of the new-born child arises from the recalling 
** of previously experienced things, and not 

THAT IT IS PBODUOED IN THE SAME HA5MEB 
"as 8UBSTANOK8 AMD THBIE QUALITIES P" ^SQ. 25). 

“ In the case of ordinary substances that are capable of 
" being produced, their qualities are found to be produced 
" by certain causes (in the shape of fire-contact and the 
" like),—in the same manner, in the case of the 8oul, which 
*' i« capable of being produced, its quality in the form of 
" Longing may be produced by certain causes (in tbe shape of 
** Time and Place &c.) 

* VisbvMitha explain* this SOfni lomawliAt differently Jiut a* an ordinary 
■nbitanc*, like tbe Jar, ia prodneed along with certain qualitie* ; eo i« the Soul also 
lorn, as along with the quality of attacliinent. ’ 

^icjfLtrlxr^l.cjaJ. 
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The assertion put fortrard (in the present SQtra) is onlj 
a repetition of vrbat has already been said before. 

Ftr(i&a on S&. 25. 

[P. 873, LI. 1-2.] 

This S&tra is meant to show that the facta adduced by 
the SiddhSntin do not necessarily prove the desired conclu¬ 
sion. 

This contention however has no force; as the answer 
to it has already been given. 

Sfifra ^26). 

l^Answfr ]—^Ir is NOT so; bkoause Lonoino (and 

Aveksion) ahb ode to anticipation. (SQ. 26). 

JShOfya on Su. (26). 

[P. 140, L 2 to L. 13]. 

The Soul’s longing cannot be said to be produced in the 
same manner as Substances and their Qualities.—*' Why ?”— 
Becauao Attachment and Aversion are due to anticipation. 
As a matter of fact, in the case of living beings experiencing 
pleasures and pains from objects, Longing is found to arise 
from anticipation or conviction [that such and such an object is 
the source of pleasure, or of pain] ;—this ‘anticipation ’ arises 
from the recalling to Mind of previously experienced objects; 
—and from this fact it is inferred that in the case of the new¬ 
born child also, the Longing must arise from the recalling to 
Mind of the previously experienced object t On the other 
hand, for ;(persons who hold the view that the Soul is produced 
(or brought into existence anew, ateach birth), the appearance 
of Longing must be explained as proceeding from a cause 

*Tbe argument here urged is the Bame SI that urged in Sa{ra 22 ; there the 
argument waa baaed upon tiie iiiatanueof the Iron and Magnet; and in the present 
Sdlra, it ia baaed upon the example of each ordinary things as the Jar and the 
like. 

‘What the Dhayya means by this remark is that the aneirer to this argument 
is also the aame aa that offered to SO. 22 ’—fUtparj/a. 

t The child recalls to mind the fact that the mother's milk was a source of 
pleasure ; and hence Ida longing for it, 

X In place of WIPln^IRlfirWiinsnnj, wWoh ia the 

reading of the two Puri Mae; and also of the 0kd|yaeAaii^ni, which expiaina the word 

^ttjdxrliiT^jLcjaJ. 
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other than the^ said 'anticipatioa ’ [as no such anticipation 
from past experience is possible under this theory];—just 
as the coming into existence of substances and tlieir qualities 
[which is due to causes other than ‘anticipation’j. Asa 
matter of fact however, it is not yet proved that the Soul is 
actually produced ;• nor do we find any other cause for* Long* 
ing,* than the said ‘ anticipation.* From all this it follows 
that it is not right to say that —‘ the coming into existence 
of the Soul and its Longing is like the coming into existence 
of Substances and their Qualities.” 

Some people explain the appearance of ‘Longing’ as 
being due to a cause entirely different from ‘ anticipation,* 
—such cause, according to them, being in the form of the 
‘ Unseen Force * consisting of ‘ Merit—Demerit.* But even so 
(under this theory alsp)the Soul’s connection with a previous 
body cannot bo denied. For the said * Unseen Force ’ (of 
* Merit—Demerit *) could have accrued to the Soul only during 
its connection with a previous body, not during its present 
life.t As a matter of fact however, J it is well known that 
Longing proceeds from complete absorption in the thing ; and 
this ‘ absorption * is no other than the repealed experiencing 
of the object, which leads to the conviction or anticipation 
(that such and such a thing is the sonrce of pleasure). What 
particular kind of Longings will appear in a new-born Soul 
will depend upon the peculiarities of the particular kind of 
body into which it is born; § what determines the special 
kind of body in which the Soul is born is his past ‘ Karma * 
(good or bad acts of the past); and the personality comes 

* The printed test wrniigly pate a etop eftei 

f As in tbe pieeent life the new-born person hee done no acts that could bring 
to him pharma or A pharma. 

)Tbe author cites here a popular saying.— BhAfyaehandra. 

§ This has been added in view of the following objection “ If the Longings 
in the new-born child are the result of the remembrance of past experiences, then this 
would mean that, even in a ease where s Soul, that occupied a human body in its 
post life, happens to he born in an elephant’s body, the desires of this elephant oub 
would be for such things as are sought after by human beings.” The answer to 
this is that the character of the child's longings depend upon that of the body 
oocupied by him at the time; and the longings in the elephant cub would be those in 
accordance with the experiences gone through by that Soul in soma remote previous 
life in an elephant’a body.—T’dfparya. 
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to bo knowa by the particular name (of an animal) by reason 
of the peculiar body with which it is equipped at the time.* 

From all this it is clear that it is not possible for the said 
* Longing ’ to be due to any other cause, except * anticipa* 
tion.’ 

Var(ika on Sh. 26. 

[P. 373 L. 4 to L. 7. also P. b'72, LI. ll-18].t 

The Opponent’s contention is not right;.as Longing arises 
from anticipation, ‘ Anticipation ’ stands here for the wish 
that one entertains for previously experienced things. 

" The Longing may bo due to an Unseen Force.’ If 
you mean by this that—-'* Longing does not necessarily imply 
previous connection with a body, as it may be due entirely 
to an Unseen Force,”—this cannot be regarded as an effectivo 
answer; it shows that you have not understood the meaning 
of the Sutra: the SOtra does not mean that connection with a 
previons body is the only cause (of Longing); all that is meant 
is that the Soul’s previous conneetiun loith a body is proved 
(by the presence of Longing); and certainly this is not denied 
when.you assort that 'Longing arises from an Unseen 
Force; ’ so that what you have urged is nothing. 

Longing proceeds from complete absorption in the thing 
—says the JBhUsya. The Body comes to be known as the 

* The new-barn perionality ie known as ‘ man ’ or ‘ elephant,’ not because the 
Soul is man or elepAant, but because the Soul happens to bo e<iuipped with a human 
or an elephantine body. This meaning, in ^hs case of learned men, ia figurative; 
while in the case of ignorant people, it is a u'iiaooaception-ilAaiyacAaA^ra. 

The Varjika reads fTfipcifiq which moans tliat the Body comes 

to be known as the ‘ person ’ because it serves the purposed of tlic Soul. 

f The matter appearing as LI. 11-18 on P. 372 of the Bib. Ind. Edition clearly 
forms part of the explanation of Satra^26; though the Benares Edition also puts 
them under Su. 23, as in the Bib. Ind. Edition. We have however thought it right to 
restore them to thoir proper place; under Su. 26, 

{ As the Sidd^dnfin also will admit this. The operation of the Unseen Force 
is not in any way inconsistent with the view that the Soul had several bodies in 
the past. 
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person, because it serves the purpose o£ the Soul; •—just as 
the reeds (that go to mako up the Mat, are called' Mat ’). 

What has been said before in regard to the Soul being 
endowed with—a previous body, previous experience, remetn- 
brance and anticipation f may bo brought in here also. 


Seolion (6). 

The JSiVact Nature of the Boity. 

[SQtras 27—29]t 
BhOsya on SQ. 27. 

[P. 140, L. 13 to P. 141, L. 6]. 

It has been explained that the connection of the intelli¬ 
gent Soul with the Body is without beginning ; this Body has 
its source in the acts done by the Personality, and becomes 
the recoptacle§ of pleasure and pain. In regard to this Body, 
we proceed to examine whether, like the Olfactory and other 
organs, it is composed of a single substance, or of several 
substances. “ Why should there be any doubt on this 
point ? " The doubt arises from difference of opinion as 

"Though the Bhasya ia all Mss. reads toth editions of the 

Varpka read & 0 . 

f Anticipation ’ indicates ‘ remembrance,’—' remembrance ’ indicates ‘ previous 
expbrienoe,’—‘ previous experience indicates * previous body.’ 

% The Purithu^Mi mentions Slirl>vas{a as raising tlie question why this aectiou 
docs not form part of the foregoing section,—inasmuch as this also explains tho 
ditference of tho Soul from tho Body. The answer given by tho Parishu^hi is 
that it is oecessary to have tlio 'detailol esaininatioii ’ of everything that lias 
been 'mentioned and siuco tho distinction of the Soul from flio Body has been 
already explained in the previous section, it now beliovcs us to examine in detail 
the exact nature of the Body. The real motive for this procedure has been ex¬ 
plained by the Te\parya, which points out that when one knows tho exact nature 
of the Body and its appartcnaoceii, be loses all regard for it, and hence acquires tho 
necessary degree of dispassion, which is necessary for Release. 

{The Body is the ' receptacle ’ of pleasure and pain only in the sense that 
they serve the purpose of qualifying and differentiating it; it is the Soul tha^ is tho 
actual * rsceptscle ’ of pleasure, and pain ; as a ' receptacle ’ of a thing, in the 
proper sense of the term, must be such as forms its substratum, that in which the 
thing subsists by inherence; (and not merely the coutainsr.}—RAdfyacAanflro. 
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well • (as from the prosenoe of diverse properties); people 
have held the Earth and other material substances to be the 
components of the Body, in varying numbers; t and the 
question naturally arises—what is the real truth ? [The 
answer is supplied by the next /Sfl/raJ— 

The Body most be beoabded as composed of the 
Earth ; iiECAtrsB we find in it the pecduab uoality 
(of Eabth)4 —(Su. 27). 

The human body must be regarded as composed of Earili; 
—AVliy ?— because we find in it the peculiar quality of Eavih, 
The Earth is endowed with Odour, and so is also the Body; 
—and inasmuch as Water and the other material substances 
are odourless, if the Body were composed of them it would 
be without odour. But as a matter of fact, the Body could 
not form the receptacle of the Soul’s activities, if it were 
built up of the Earth only, without being mixed with Water, 
&c. ; hence the Body should be regarded as being built up 

* Both Puri luaiiuscripts have a ‘ cha ’ here, and the Bhisyachasdra remark* 
that this ‘cha,’ ‘also,’ is meant to include the ‘presence of diverse properties,' 
which is one of the principal sources of douht (cide—Su. 1. 1. 23). 

f Some philosophers regard the Body as composed of a single material suh- 
stanoe; others of two, others again, of three, others of four, and others of five 
substances.— EhSiyachandra. 

f The Parithu^hi reads' (a^iyalhhetagunopahtbdheh,' which, not being found 
in any manuscript, we take as the paraphrase of thopliraso ‘ fundn(arropalabdheh’ 
This ' peculiar quality ’ of the Earth is ‘ Odour ’—says the Bhiiyachandra, which 
is in keeping with the Parishuddhi ; it ir only Odour that forms the ‘ peculiar 
quality ’ of Earth. But VUkmmtha would include all such qualities as dark colour, 
solidity and so forth. 

The Parishuddt^i raises the question—In reality the Body is the receptqoU 
of the activities of the SonI; and it is on the basis of this character th^t its 
examination should proceed ; what Itearing has the composition of the Body got 
on its examination ? What does it matter whether the Body is composed of Earth 
or of Water? The answer given is that when it becomes ascertained that the 
Body is composed entirely of material substances, it becomes comparatively easy 
to prove that intelligence cannot belong to it; from which it would follow that 
—(a) M is the receptacle of the activities of which the contact of the existing 
Soul is the non-constituent cause,—(b) that it is the substratum s>f the Sense- 
organs, the developments whereof are due to the developments of the Body 
under the influence of food and drink,—-and (c) that it forms the receptacle of 
the experiences of the Soul related to the Body. 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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by the mixture of all the five material substances; The 8Qtra 
does not deny the mutual contact or mixture (in the Body) 
of the five substances.* 

Bodies composed of Water, Fire and Air are found in 
other regions; f and in these also tlio presence (by contact) 
of the several material substances is in accordance with tho 
cimracter of tho experiences to lie undergone by the person¬ 
ality ensouling a particular body. In the case of all such 
ordinary things as the Dish and tho like, it is found without 
the least doubt, that they are not built up without tho con¬ 
tact of Water and other substances.| 

Vdrtika on SO. 27. 

[P. 873, L. 8to L. IS]. 

The Soul having been described, it is no\y tho turn of the 
Body, which tho Sutra now proceeds to examine; or (as tho 
Jjfiiisi/a says) the Body is next examined, because the connec¬ 
tion of tho Soul with tho Body is without beginning; and when 
the Body has been examined, the treatment of the Soul will 
be completed. What has got to bo examined in regard to 

° The Si^tjliaiita eajTH that tho Body ia ciiiiipoaetl of, coiiatitntcd by, tho Earth 
only ; the Earth atone forma its component cause ; thongli tho presence, hy 
coutact, of the other four snbstimcea also is necessary in its formation ; but 
this dues not make tlicse four the eontiUuait eaute of t)>e Body. Tlio Jar has 
for its component came, only the Clay ; and yet tlio presence of water is neces- 
stiiry. The flAiifyacAoniro takes the term * Vli&\aiamyoga''htrma^harayn’ 
compound, moaning ‘ well-recogirised presence,’ the mciining being—* tlio mere pro- 
senco hy contactof the other four, which (contact) is duty rec-ognised {bhufa}, 
cannot he denied ’—the BfcdjyochanJra explaining * nisuidhah ’ as * ni^d(}linm 
s\raV>'a\\.' 

Vi'i'C ouMOttt body is found in the regions of Varutja ; the Jiery body in 
the regions of the Sun, and the aerial body in the regions of Vayn. ikdtha does 
not form the component of any body ; hence there is no 2kAMe or ethereal 
body,—according to tho Nyaya. 

$The Mdij/dcAanfra, along with nearly all manuscripts, reads ni^Mmakayah'. 
]mt nihmmahayS, nppeitrs to be llie right reading. Itic only way of eonstrning the 
form ‘nihiatiithayah' ia to take it, ns the BhU^yachaadra does, along with 
*bhitanamyngnU' of the preceding sentence ; otherwise (if we do not read 
nihmraJiyaijAl, and take it as qualifying * mspalpA’), the only form that COuld 
be admitted wonhl be nihtamthayam, 
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tlie Body is—whether like the Olfactory and other organs, 
it is composed of a single substance, or of several substances ; 
there is doubt on this point, because of the diversity of 
opinions that have been held; on this question we have heard 
of several opinions ; and the real truth is that —the human 
body is composed of Earth. 

“ Why does the Bhclsya add the qualifying torni * hu¬ 
man’ ?” . 

Since thp Bodies in other regions are not made of Earth, 
it is only riglit that the qualification should be added. 

[The human body should be regarded as composed of 
Earth] because it has Odour,—like the Atom (of Earth). In 
the case of the Atom we find that having Odour, it is of one 
uniform nature ; and finding that the Body also has Odour, 
we infer that the Body also should be of one uniform nature, 
of one kind, (i.s., composed of a single substance). Asa 
matter of fact the Body could not form the receptacle of the 
Soul’s activities if it were built up of the Earth only, without 
being mixed with water, SfC.; and this mere mixture of several 
substances is not denied by us. 

Satra 23 (A, B, 0.). 

(A)— “Tub Body is made up op Earth, Water 
AND Fire, because we find m it tub distinctive 

QUALITIES OP TUESB, fi.P., OdOUB, VISCIDITY AND HbAtJ.” 

^B)—“It is made up of fovu substances (Eautu, 
Water, Fire and Air), because we find in it in-bkeatd- 
ING and OUT-BREAthing (iN ADDITION TO THE AFORESAID 
QUALITIES OF EaBTH, &C.).“ 

(C)— “It IS MADE VP FIVE SUBSTANCES, BaETH, 
Water, Fire, Air and AkSsha, because we find in it 
Odour (of Earth) humidity (of Water), heat (of Fib^), 

^itjclxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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BBEATHrNO (oB OlBCaiiATtOS OP THE JDIOES) (oP AIB) AND 

CAVITIES (op AkIsUa). ”* 

JJhSsjfa on SQtra 28 (A, B and 0). 

[P. I ll, L. 8 toL. 12]. 

The reasons put forward in these SQtras being inconclus¬ 
ive, the Author of the Sutra has taken no notice of them 
[i.e., he has not taken the trouble to refute them]. 

Question In what way are they inconclusive ? ” 

Answer :—As a matter of fact, the presence of the quali¬ 
ties of material substances in any object may be due, eitlier 
to the fact of those substances forming the constituents 
of that object, or to the fact that the mere preeence by 
contact of these substances in any object is possible^—(a) 
when those substances form the constituents of that object, 
and also (b) when they do not form the constituents, and 
are only present in it by contact ; which presence is not 
denied (by any party);—for example in the case of the 
Dish we find that Water, Air, Fire and Akasha are all present 
by contact [even though the dish is composed of Earth only, 
and not of these four], [Thus it being found that the 
mere fact of the qualities of a certain material substance 
being found in the Body does not necessarily prove that 
the Body is actually composed of that substance,—the 
reasons put forward in the throe Sutras must bo regarded 
as insonctueine]. 

If the human body were composed of several substances, 
then, by reason of the peculiar character of its (multiple) 
constitution, it would bo without.odour, without taste, with¬ 
out colour and without touch.t As a matter of fact however, 
the Body is not so (without Odour &c.). Hence the conclus¬ 
ion is that it should be regarded as composed of Earthy 
because we find in it the peculiar quality of Earth. 

* All tliusc tlirec aro Sitras. TItoy arc foiiiiJ iii tlie IfydijM^hMhaHdha, 
and also in tlic Pnri Sjtra niaiuiacript. Vi»hvan&lha and tlie BhAtyachandra both 
explain them aii propounding the different opinion!) in regard to the composition 
of tho human body. The cilitionol tlie printed text hna been misled by the (act that 
these opinions have not been refuted by tho SQtra. But this omission has been 
satisfactorily explained by the Ohdiya, which says that tho Author of the SQtra 
has taken no notice of these views, because the reasons put forward by them are 
of doubtful validity. 

t This has been explained in detail by the Virfika ; see below. 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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rsrfika on SQtra (28, A, B and C). 

[P. ;^73, L. 19 to P. 375, L. 3]. 

What haa been aaid above disposes of the three views 
that—(A) “ the body is made up of Earth, Water and Fire,” 
Vir P 374 ** “P of Barth, Water, Fire and 

Air,” and (0) “ it is made up of Earth, Water, 
Fire, Air and Akasha ; ”—because as a matter of fact, 
the qualities perceived are those of substances that are 
simply present in the Body by contact. 

If the hum in body were composed of several substances, 
then by reason of the peculiar character of its constitution, 
it would be without odour, without taste, loithoiit colour and 
without touch, —says the Bhasya (P. 141, LI. 10-12). 

The explanation of this passage is as follows:—An 
object composed of Barth and Water would be without 
odour, because the odour subsisting in the single constituent 
atom could not produce odour in the product.* Similarly 
an object composed of Earth and Fire would be without 
odour and without tasto; because the odour and taste of 
the single component atoms could not bo productive of any¬ 
thing ;—an object composed of Earth and Air would bo with¬ 
out odour, taste and colour; because Air is odourless;—an 
object composed of Earth and AkUsha would bo without 
odour, taste, colour and touch; because Akdsha is devoid of 
these. The principle underlying all these cases is the 
same,—that the quality of any single component cannot 
be productive of any effect. An object composed of Water 
and Fire would be odourless and tasteless;—that composed 

* Tli« psiparga anppties the following explanation :—In the first place no 
■ingle Diad (Bi-atom) could be produced out of one Earth-atom and one Water- 
atom ; and even if such a Diad could be produced, it could not be endowed with 
odour ; because in the Diad there would be a single odonrous atom, that of Earth, 
and a single atom cannot produce any effectand the Diad being odourless, all 
subsequent products would be devoid of odour. 
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of Water and Air would bo odourless, tasteless and colour¬ 
less ;—tbab composed of Water and AkHsha would be odour¬ 
less, tasteless, colourless and touchlessthat composed of 
Fire and Air would bo odourless, tasteless and colourless ; — 
that composed of Fire and AlcSaha would be odourless, taste¬ 
less, colourless and touchlesssimilarly also that composed 
of Air and A&3sha ; as also that composed of Earth, WaUir 
and Fire,—of Earth, Water aud Air,—-of Earth, Water and 
Akaslhi ;—that composed of Earth, Air and Fire would be 
odourless and tasteless; so also that composed of Earth, 
Air aud jlkasha ’,—that composed of Eirth, Air and AMahn 
would be odourless, tasteless and colourless;—that composed 
of Earth, Air and Zkaska would be odourless and tasteless ; 
so also that composed of Water, Fire and JLkaaiKt ;—that 
composed of Water, Air and 3.kisha would be odourless, 
tasteless and colourlessso also that composed of Fire, Air 
and Zkaaha ; that composed of Earth, Water, Fire, aud Air 
would be odourless; so also that composed of Barth, Water, 
Fire and Jikaaki, aud that composed of Earth, Water and 
that composed of Barth, Air, Fire and RkSaha 
would bo odourless and colourless;—so also that composed 
of Water, Air, Fire and AkHaha ;—that composed of Earth, 
Water, Fire and Air would be odourless; for the simple 
reason that the quality of any single constituent is incap¬ 
able of producing any effect. 

If any single component (atom) wore the productive 
cause of anything, then there would be either constant 
production, or constant non-production,—and the product 
would be eternal; as we have already explained above.* 

■A single atom being by itself suffiiient to produce its effect, and it being 
eternal, it would go on, without ceasing, producing its effect; [or if it wore nor 
active, tlien the effect would never be produced] ;—and the destruction of an 
effect can be brought about either by the destruction of the constituent cause, or 
by the disruption of its several components; aud in the event of a single atom 
being the cause, ncUher of these contingenoies would bo possible; being eternal, it 
cannot be ilestroyed ; and bcing^singlo, there can bo no disruption of components; so 
tliat the product would be indestructible, eternal.—T'd/parya. 
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Sotra (29). 

Amo BBCAiTSB or tbb authobitt of soriptubb. 
(SQ. ?9.) 

Bhaftfa on Sa. (29). 

[P. Ul, L. 14 to P. 142, L. 2.] 

In the manfr**—' May thy Eye sjo to the San ’ (Bi^vS^a, 
10-1(5-3), we findt the words—‘Miy thy body go to the 
Earth *; and what is referred to here is the absorption of 
the product (the Body) into its constituent element. Again, 
we find another mantra (recited in the course of the rites 
of consecration performed in connection with child-concep¬ 
tion) beginning with tlie words—' I create thy Eye out of 
the Sun ’—and going on to say—' I create thy Body out 
of the Eirth* {Shi.lttpalha-Brilh.mam, 11-8-4-6); and what is 
referred to is only the productio i of the produot(Body) out of 
its constituent element. In the case of the Dish and such 
other things. We find that one product is produced out of one 
kind of constituents; and from this we infer that it is not 
possible for any single product to be produced out of several 
heterogeneous constituents. 

Vdrtika oa Scl. (28). 
fP. 375, L. 5 to L. 12.] 

Alto became of the aathorily of eoripture —says the 
Sutra. At the end of the mantra—' I create thy Eye out 
of the Sun,’—we find the words—' I create thy Body out 
of the Earth’: and what is meant by tliis 'creation' 
is the production of the Effect from its cause; the meaning 
being that the Sun is the constituent cause of the Eye and 
the Barth is the constituent cause of the Body. Similarly 
at the time of the after-death rite, the manfra recited 

is—' may thy Eye go to the Sun.may thy Body 

go to the Earth ’; and the meaning of this mantra also is 
that everything becomes absorbed into that out which it 
was produced; that is, the Product becomes absorbed in its 
constituent cause. What is meant by 'absorption' here 

*Tiiit uanfra U rtcited ortr tk* dead tody, in course o{ its consecratioa 
by firo. 

?!M.dxrlja-^l.cjaJ. 
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is that the cause is reduced to a conditiou whereiu the pro* 
duct has ceased to exist,—and not that the product merges 
into the Cause; so that the theory referred to (in the mantras 
quoted) is that before it is produced the Produce is non¬ 
existent, and that having come into existence, it is des¬ 
troyed. [And they do not support the SSnkhya view that 
even before it comes into existence the Product has existed 
in a latent form, &o. &o.] 


Section (7). 

[Shtras 80-60}. 

The Sente^rgans and their Material Character, 

Bhagga on SO. (80). 

In accordance with the order in which tlie ‘ Objects of 
Cognition ’ have been mentioned, it is now the turn of the 
Seiiee-organs to be examined ; and in regard to the Sense^or- 
gans we are going to consider whether they are the modifica¬ 
tions of Primordial Matter (as held by the SSnkhyas), or they 
are made up of elemental substances (Elartb &c.)* 

" Whence does this doubt arise ? '* 

[Wo have the answer in the following SQtra]— 

Sutra (30). 

This doubt abisbs rsou tbb fact that thebb is 
PBBOBF nON (with THE Evs) WHEW THB PUPID IS TBBBB, 

AND THBBB IS PBBCBPriON AIiSO WHBN TBBBB IS NO CONTACT 
WITH THB PuPIIi. (SQ. 30.) 

* It u iutweatiog to note that whilo the Bhififa conSnee the dticuseioD between 
the SiAkhya ami tlie Naiyajrika, the fctp^rya bringi in here tbecoDtroeersy between 
the Naiyayika and the Bau^^t who hold* that the . organ is nothing apart from 
the outer pbyeical body;i.e., the ViiaaI>organ consMta only of the Pupil, and not of 
a Luminoiu Substanoe underlying tlie Pupil, as the Naiyaika bolds. Tlie fOlparj/a also 
adds that according to the Sidkbya also, the Sense^Kirgan ienot eiactly a hnodiSoation 
of Primordial Matter’ itself; but it is the direct product of * A AaAtSra,’ 'Egoity,' 
which is the product of Bu^^hi, which is the direct product of Primordial Hatter. 
Even so, inasmoob as Primordial Matter is the root-cause of all roanifMted things, it 
Is quite right to say that according to the BaAkhya, the Sense-orgens are ’modiftee- 
ttoDS ol Primordial Matter.' 
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On one hand it is found that there is perception of colour 
only when the Pupil, which is a physical organ made up 
of elemental substances, remains intact, and there is no per* 
ception when the Pupil is destxoyed [which would indicate 
that the Visual-organ consists of the Pupil only, which is 
made up of elemental substances]; while on the other hand, 
it is also found that when an object is before the observer, 
there is perception of it, without its coming into direct 
contact with the Pupil, and it is not necessary for it to come 
into any such contact with the Pupil; and certainly Sense- 
organs cannot.operate effectively without getting at, coming 
into direct contact with, the object perceived; and in reality 
this latter fact (of an object being seen without coming into 
contact with the Pupil) can be explained only on the basis of 
tlie theory that the Organ is not made up of elemental sub¬ 
stances and is all-pervading in its character [and it does not 
consist of the Pupil].* So that both characters being found 
to belong to the Organ, the aforesaid doubt arises. 

VSr(ika on SQ. (30). 

[P. 375, L. 15 to P. 876, L. 10]. 

la accordance with the order ^e .—says the BhUeya. The 
question at issue is-—whether the Sense-organs are modifica¬ 
tions of Primordial Matter,—t.e., products of AhahkHra,-— 
or they are made of elemental substances. The Sutra serves 
the purpose of explaining the cause that gives rise to this doubt. 
The Pupil is made up of elemental substances, and it is found 
that there is perception of things while the Pupil remains 
intact; and also that there is perception of a thing which is 
in front of the Pupil, though not actually in contact with 
it;—now this character of bringing about the perception of 

*T)ieorg(io can be all-pervading in character only if it be the product of 
AkaAkdra, Which beiiig all-pervading in its character, ita producte are also each, and 
hence nnimpeded by anything, can come into contact with anything and everything; 
•0 that even though the object is not in physical contact with the physical Eye-piipil, 
it would not matter; as the Visual-organ, being all-pervading in ita character, 
would be in contact with it all the same; and hence r«idcr it perceptible. If, on 
the other hand, the Visual-organ wore made op of Elemental Substances, it could not 
gat at tilings behind any physical obstruction whatsoever, even in the sliape of 
transparent things.—J’dfparpa. 
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things without Actual contact can belong to only such an 

organ as is not made iip of elemental substances. Thus then 

both characters being found in regard to the 
V^r P 376 ** o’ 

Visnal-organ, there arises a doubt. 

['I’he Bauj^ha view is as followsj—•* The Visual-organ 
consists in the Pupil; as it is only when this physical pupil 
“ is there that there is perception of Colour; that is, as a 
*' matter of fact, there is perception of Colour only when the 
Pupil is there, and there is no perception of Colour in the 
“ absence of the Pupil; and as a rule a phenomenon must be 
‘‘ attributed to (be regarded as belonging to) that in whose 
'* presence it comes about and in whose absence it does not 
“ come about; as we find in the cnso of Colour and other 
properties being attributed to only such substances as are 
products.” 

This view is not right; as the premiss upon which it is 
baaed is invalidated by such instances as those of the Lamp 
and the like ; that is to say, it is found that the perception 
of Colour comes about when the Lamp is there,—and yet 
this perception is not attributed to the Lamp; so that the 
general premiss stated (by the Baa4<jiha) is invalidated. 
Further, for one who holds the view that the Visurl-organ 
organ consists only of the Pupil, there should be equal 
perception of near as well as remote things; that is to say, 
the Pupil never gets at (comes into direct contact with) the 
things perceived,—and inasmuch as this ab»en09 of contact 
could be equally present in the same degree in the case of 
both near and remote things, the perception of both should 
be of the same kind and degree. ** But there would be 
difference duo to perceptibility.” If you mean by this that 
■—“while the near object is perceptible by the Pupil, the 
remote object is not so, and hence there would be a differ* 
ence in the perception of the two things,”—this is not 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. ^THxLtfLA. 
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right; as ib has been already refuted before, under the Sfltra 
(1, 1, 4) embodying the definition of Sense perception. 

Bhntya on SO. (SI). 

[P. 142, L. 8 to L. 13.] 

[In refutation of the above-mentioned Banddha-theory that 
the Visual Organ consists in the Pupil only j, the iSS/ilAya 
asserts as follows 

The Sense-organs are not made up of Elemental Sub¬ 
stances “ Why ?— 

Bkcausk 'iHEue IS rEitCEmox of iaroe and smat.1. 

THINGS.’'—(Su. 31). 

“ The term ‘ large ’ inclndos also the larger and the larg^ 
" eel ; and what is meant is that as a matter of fact, all things 
“ of various degrees of magnitude are perceived; e.g., the 
** {large) Banyan tree, as also the (larger) mountain, and so 
“ forthsimilarly the term ‘ small’ includes also the smaller 
** and the smalleit ; and the meaning is that as a matter of 
'* fact things of various degrees of smallness are perceived ; 

such as the Banyan-seed and so forth. This fact of both 
" kinds of things being perceived sets aside the possibility of 
“ the Sense-organs being made up of Klemeutal Substances; 
** as a matter of fact, that which is made up of Elemental 
** Substances can pervade over ^and operate upon) only such 
*' things as are of the same magnitude as itself; while that 
” which is not so made up is all-peiTading, and as such can 
" openite upon all things (of all magnitudes).”* 

Vartiha on SO. (31). 

(P. 376, L. 11 to P, 879, L. 1.] 

Others (the Sankhyas) have held the following theory:— 
The .Sense-organs are not ra ide up of Elemental Siibstan- 
** ces,—because tAere is perception of large and simtU things 

*Tlia SiukKya arginiiciit is thus staled hy Vishnanifha ;—The Physical 
Eye-I«ll cannot bn the organ of vision ; for if it were, then it wouid mean that 
tile organ is operative without getting at the Object ; which ti open to objection. 
Ttien, it niigiit be hetd that if the Eye-bati is not tiie organ, it ia aomelhing else 
made up of Etementai Substances which is the organ but this also would not 
be riglit; as tlio organ of vision apprehends things of large as well as small 
magnitudes ; which would not be possible, if it were made op of CUemental 
Sobataucca, 
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“ (SQ.). The term ‘ large* inoludes ^o. ^a., saya the BhSgya, 
** This fact of perception by the Viaaal Organ seta aside the 
" view that the organ is made up of Bleinental Snbatanoes ; 
** for a thing made up of Blemental Snbatancea can operate 
*' upon only such things as are of the same magnitude as itself; 
" while what is not made up of Blemental Substances is all* 
*' pervading, and is connected with all things.'* 

[The VSrtika offers the following criticisma against the 
Siakhya view and the argument urged in its support, in the 
Sutra, 31.]— 

The argument put forward cannot be accepted, as what 
htts been urged is Found also in the case of such things as the 
Lamp and the like, which are (admittedly) made up of Ele* 
mental Substances; the Lamp and several other things, 
which are made up Elemental Substances, are found to illutni* 
nate (render cognisable) Marge and small things '; so that the 
premiss (put forward by the Suhkht/a, that * what brings 
about the perception of large and small things cannot be 
made np of Elemental Substances) cannot be true. If the 
fact of the Lamp, &c.,.being so illuminative be not admitted 
(by the SSnkhyi), then, in that case, inasmuch as the Visual 
organ would be the only thing to which the character of render* 
ing perceptible large and small things would belong (accord* 
ing to the SiAkhya), the premiss put forward would be falla* 
cious, as being too speoiji said character being one 

that is precluded from both kinds of things—those made up 
of Elemental Substances and those not so made up.* ** But 
Cognition is actually found to be such a thing as is illtmiaa- 
the of large and small things^ and it is not made up of Ele* 

* If the laid character belonga to the Viaiial organ only, then tliere can be 
no corroborative instance either way; i.e, no other thing—either made np of 
Elemental sabs'.aiiues, or not so made np—could lie cited as poesessiug that 
character; ao that the said character of the Visual organ could not prove either 
that it is made up of Eletneiital Subjtagces or that it is not so made up. 

^lOjflxrlxr^LCjaJ. 
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mental Sabstanoes.'* Certainly, no snob thing is found; 
Vir P 377 ‘ matter of fact, Cognition does not illnmine 

large and email things; Cognition is illumina^ 
tioe itself, and not illitmUalor ; what Cognition does bring 
about are only the ideas of abandoning, acquiring or ignoring 
the thing that has been cognised [and certainly these ideas 
are neither * large ’ not * small ’ j. So that there is not a 
single thing which, being not made up Elemental Substances, 
is the illuminator of large and small things. 

“ But there is the Mind.” 

True; but Mind is neither made up Elemental Substances, 
nor not so made op. 

The same applies to the Soul also, which is neither made 
up of Elemental Substances, nor not so made up. 

” If the Mind is not something not made of Elemental 
Substances, then what you have said before, regarding the 
Sense-organs being made up of Elemental Substances and the 
Mind being not so made up, becomes, discarded.” 

Certainly not; for ‘ not made up Elemental Substances’ is 
synonymous with' not of the nature of Elemental Substance 
what is meant by saying that ' Mind is not made up 
of Elemental Substances' is that Mind is not of the nature 
of Elemental Substance ,* in reality the Mind is neither * made 
up of Elemeutal Substances,' nor ' not made up of Elemental 
Substances.' *' This does not help you ; for the same may 
be said in regard to the Sense-organs also; that is to say, 
what is meant by the Sense-organs being called 'not made 
up of Elemental Substances' is that they are * not of the 
nature of Elemental Substance'.” (.Our answer to this is 
that] the person (t.e., the 5a>UA.va) who regards the Sense* 
organ as ' not made up of Elemental Substances' and as ‘ all* 
pervading' should be asked the following question Why 
is there no perception of this hidden by obstructions P "What 

MjdxrltryjAiJtLL 
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is the purport of this question?" Well,(what is meant is 
that) if the 8ense<organ is all-perrading, the wall or any 
such obstruction can hare no power of obstrucliug it. 
'‘What is obstructed is the Pyiffi (organic functioning) of the 
Sense-organ." If you mean by this that—" while it is true 
that the Sense-organ itself is all-perradiug, what is obstruct¬ 
ed by the wall and such obstructions are the organic func¬ 
tionings which go forth from the Sense-organ when it is 
moved by the causes that tend to accomplish the purpose 
of the person concerned, just as bubbles go forth out of a 
vast lake,"—then our answer is that this explanation cannot 
be accepted; as there is no proof for the existence of auy 
' Sense-organ ’ apart from the said ' functionings *; as a mat¬ 
ter of fact there no proof for the existence of any ' Sense- 
organ ’ apart from the ' functioning,' which is what brings 
about the apprehension of things; and until there is sotni 
proof for such a thing, it cannot ba accepted. And, on the 
other hand, that, (m., the Sense-org^n) ’ which is not oha- 
tracta I (by obstructions) and that (t.0., the functioning ’) 
which t« obalrueted cannot be one and the same ; if they were 
the same, then there would be no sense in saying that " it is 
the same ‘ functioning * which goes forth (from the Sense- 
organ) and is obstructed." Further, if both were the same, 
then (like the functioning) the Sense-organ would be liable 
to production and destruction; i. if the Sense-organ 
be not something different from the functioning then, just as 
there are production and destruction of the Functioning so 
would there be of the Sense-organ also. " But of the 
Functioning, there is only manifestation, and not produetion.** 

Vir p 378 th»t,—" I do not admit 

that functioning is produced, it is only muni- 
fested^ nor is it deatroyad, it only disappsurs,"—this explana¬ 
tion cannot serve any useful purpose; as it is only a particu¬ 
lar form of production ; i.e., * manifestation' is only a parti¬ 
cular kind of ‘production,’ "How so?” For the 
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simple roAsoo that there is no * manifestation' of a thing 
unless some peculiarity is produced in it. If you think that 
a thing can bo m-inifeeled without any peculiarity being 
prodveed in it,—then such manifestation should be iucessant 
(eternal). This same remark applies to destruction also: 
for ex hypothesis when there is what you call * disappearance’, 
it is not that somethiag that existed has ceased to exist; 
and unless some peculiarity of the thing has ceased, it cannot 
cease to be perceived. I'hen again, for one who regards 
all things as eternal, it is not right that there should be per¬ 
ception and non-perception; for unless there is proiiieUo't of 
some peculiarity (in it) there can be no perception of it; a 
thing (not perceptible before); nor can there be non-perception 
of the thing (before perceptible) unless there is ihstmction 
of some peculiarity of it. 

Then again, for one who regards the Sense-organ as eter¬ 
nal and )ill-perv<ading, the name ‘ cause' would be meaning¬ 
less : As a matter of fact, when one thing comes into exis¬ 
tence after another, the latter is called the ‘Cause;’ if 
both the Cause and the Fffect be eternal (as tliey must be for 
one who regards all things as eternal), then what would 
* come into existence after * what ? And both being equally 
eternal, how could there be any cuuml relation between 
the two ? It behoves you also to explain the meaning of 
the term, ‘ KSraka,' 'Agent.' “ The KSraka or Agent is that 
which brings into existence.” It ik true that the KHra&a is 
that which brings into existence; but for one who regards all 
things to be eternal there can be nothing that is brought 
into existence; aqd when there is nothing that can be brought 
into existence, we do not find any use for the Kdraka. " The 
use of the Kdraka lies in manifesting things.” But what 
we have said above applies equally to tnanifestation also: like 
the manifested thing, the mani/estaiion also is eternal; so that 
for the latter also there would be no need for the Kiraka. 

?!Mjdxrltr^LCjSMJ. 
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Further, the theory under review injplies the abaurd eon- 
tingenoy of several things being perceived simultaneously : 
That is, if the ‘ functioning ’ is not something different from 
that (Sense-organ) to which it belongs, then the existence 
of the latter would imply the existence of the former 
also, which would make it possible for several things to be 
perceived at the same time; and inasmuch as tliere would be 
several functionings of each Sense>organ, the latter, which 
is one, would become many t As the Sense-organ is e» hypo‘ 
theai non-different from its Functionings, you will perhaps 
say that what you mean is that the Functionings are 
not different from the Sense-organ (and not that the 
Sense-organ is not different from the Functionings). But 
in that case there would be only a single Functioning (the 
Sense-organ being one only). If, with a view to avoid these 
difficulties, you say that you do not accept any of the two 
views (either that the Sense-organ is not different from the 
Functionings, or that the Functionings are not different from 
the Sense-organ),—then it means that the two are different, 
the Functioning is different from that to which it belongs. 
There is no third alternative possible. 

From all this it follows that it is not right to regard the 
Sense-organ as all-pervading and eternal. 

Bhafya on 8tl. (82). 

[P. 142, L. 18 to P. 148, L. 4]. 

[The BhSsya answers the Sankhya argument of SQ. 81 
as follows)-—From the mere fact of there being apprehension 
of large and small things it cannot be inferred that the Sense- 
organs are not made up of elemental aubetancee, or that they 
are all'pervading; 

THB SAID APPBBHBNSION (oF LABQB AMO SHALL TBINQS) IS 
DOB TO TBB PEOUl-IABITT OF THB OONTAOT BBTWBBM THB 
LIOBT-BAYS (EUANATIMO FBOH TBB VlSDAL OBGAM) AMD TBB 
OBJECT (pbroeivkd). (Su. 32). 

^atjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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As a matter of fact, the * apprehension of large and small 
things' is brought about by the peculiarity of contact 
between the ligiit>rays emanating from the Visual Organ and 
the object perceived* ; just as there is by contact between 
the light-rays from the lamp and the object. 

That there is such contact between the light-rays (from 
the Visual Organ) and the Object perceived is proved by the 
phenomenon of obstruction ; that is, when the rays of light 
emanating from the Bye are obstructed by such things as the 
wall and the like intervening between the Eye and the Object), 
they do not illumine land render perceptible) that object; 
this being exactly what happens in the case of light emanat¬ 
ing from a Lamp. [And this goes to prove that for the per¬ 
ception of objects, the direct contact of light from the Eye 
with the object is essantial; for if this were nob so, and if the 
organ were au all-pervading one, the perception would nob be 
obstructed by an intervening object], 

Vdrfika on SQ. (32). 

[P. 879, L. 1 to L. 14]. 

The ' perception of large and small things,* being due to 
other causes (otherwise explicable), cannot be accepted as a 
valid ground (for the idea that Sense-orgaus are not made 
up of Elemental Substanoea). That is say, the SaAkhya has put 
forward the ‘ perception of large and small things ’ as a reason 
for the conclusion that ' the Sense-organs are nob made up 
of elemental substances; but as a matter of fact, the 
said perception is due to other causes; so that from the ' per¬ 
ception of large and small things' we cannot deduce either 
the fact that ‘ Sense-organs are not made up of elemental sub¬ 
stances,' or that they are all-pervading. 

•The light-rejri einunaling from the Visual organ which are devoiil 
of any manifeited oolour, {orra the conelituent parti of the organ, wiiiuh, acuorJ- 
ing to the Maiyeyiko, ii made up of the Elemental suhitance of Light; the O.'gan, 
coniiiting of the light-rayi, iuuing forth, eomee into direct cunlaot with the 
object; and whether it is a large or a etuall object perceived depeudi upon the exact 
nature and extent and force of the light-raya eni.^uating from the organ. The 
example cited ie that of the Lamp, becauie the light from the lamp also, like that 
from the Visnal Organ, is dsvtnd of manifested colour.—BAdfyaekan^ni. 

frtLtrLtr^ljcxLL 
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“ Why so ?" 

Because the perception is due to the pecuUaritif of the 
eonfacl hetwi-en, ^-o. says the SQlra. TItat is to say, the 
perception of large and small things is brought about by the 
peculiar character of the contact of the rays of light from 
the Hlye with the object perceived ; from mere contact in 
general, there follows only a vague general sort of percop* 
tion ; while from the specific kinds of contact follow specific 
forms of perception. " Wliat is the ' peculiarity ' or * specific 
character ’ of the contact ? '* The * peculiarity ’ consists in 
the concatenation of the several contacts of the component 
parts (of the object and the organ concerned).* As a mutter 
of fact, the contact tliut brings abmt a particular perception 
is aided by .several contacts of component parts; and'the 
contact of the Sense-organ with the object,’ aided by the 
several contacts of their several component parts, constitutes 
what is called the ' peculiarity of the contact.’ And inas¬ 
much as this peculiar contact operates equally in the case 
of large and small tilings, the said ' perception of large and 
small things ’ is found to be explicable otherwise (than on the 
basis of the assumption that Sense-organs are not made up 
of Elemental Substances). 

That there is such eonlnet between the light-rays and the 
object is prooed by the pnewmenon of obstniiilion—snya the 
Bhiifya This obstruction is due to the fact that such things 
as the wall and the like are not of the nature of light (are 
not transparent). If the Sense-organs were capable of 
operating upon (rendering perceptible) things without actually 
getting at them [which they would be only if they were 

• Tlt«t i»,—(1) the'contact of lha component parte of the organ with tho 
component parts of tliu oliject; (2) the cuntaot of the component parte of the 
ori-an with the object as a wliole; (3) the contact of tba organ aa a whole 
wi h the component pares of the object; and (4) the contact of the whole 
organ with the tiject.—yilparpo. 


^stjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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not ninde up of Elemental SulMtances, and hence alhpervad* 
3 uch things as the wall and the like could not have the 
power of obstructing (their operation); hence we conclude 
that rays of light emanate from the Visual Organ, just as 
they do from the Lamp. 

Bhasya on Su. (33). 

[P. 143, L. 4 to L. 8]. 

The Si(J4liantin haring put forward the view that the fact 
of the Visual Organ consisting of light>rays cun be inferred 
from the plienonienon of obstruction,—the Opponent urges 
the following objection :— 

Sufr'i (33). 

“ Inasmoch as no soon thing (as Visual liqht- 

KATS) IS BVRB PBHOKIVSD, WHAT HAS BBKN PUT FOUWAKD 

CANNOT PBOVK ANTTHINO." 

“ Inasmuch as by its very nature Light is endowed 
“ with colour and touch, the Light of the Visual Organ, 

“ if it existed, should be perceived,—^just in the same manner 
*' as the Light of the Lamp is perceived,—according 
“ to the principle that ‘ the perception of a tiling is due to its 
" being possessed of large magnitude, being composed of 
*' several component panicles, and being endowed with 
" colour [And since the Light from the Hlye is never 
" perceived, it follows that no such Light exists]. 

Varlika on Su. (83). 

[P. 379, L. 14 to P. 380, L. 3J. 

The Si(i4hanliii haoing pui Jorward ^o. —8a3'5 the 

ihatya. The view put forward in the SQtra is that there 

*TliMpriacipl« is eounoUted in the VaishSjika-8a)ras, thoU){h the (onn of the 
S3(r» (4.1. 6) u ioinewhst different from what ie quoted here. The Sutra ie worded a* 

The fdlparpaexplainitheeenee of the Opponent’e ohjeotion thus;—** Wheo a 
thinp, which ii capable of perception, is not perceived, the only right eonclueioa 
ie tliat it does not eziet; and it would not he right to aseeit iti eiietence on the 
ground of merely inferential reaeone. If thie were permitted, Ibeo it might be 
permisiible to aeiert the ezietence of even each thinge ae the home of e man ". 
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is no suoli tiling as Light from the Visual Organs; and the 
grounds are as follows:—Inasmuch as Light is some- 
** thing quite amenable to perception, it is not right to base 
" its existence upon mere Infwence ; when a thing that 
'* is perceptible fails to be perceived, the natural conclusion 
“ is that it does not exist; as we find in the case of such 
things as the Jar and the like; the Jar and such other things, 
*' being possessed of large magnitude, being composed of 
*' several component substances and being possessed of Colour, 
are perceived (whenever and wherever tbej exist) 

“ now, inasmuch as the Light of the Bye also is possessed of 
" large magnitude, is composed of several component sub* 
“ stances and is endowed with Colour,—why is it not per- 
'* ceived ? That Visual Organ is possessed of large magtii* 
" tnde is due to the large magnitude, multiplicity and aggre* 
*' gation of its constituent elements;—that it is composed 
“ of several component substances is due only to the multi* 
plicity of its constituent elements; and lastly, since light is 
" endowed with Colour and Touch, the Visual organ (if made 
“ up of light) cannot be without colour. Thus then, all the 
conditions of perceptibility being present, if the Light of the 
“ Visual Organ fails to be perceived, it follows that it does 
" not exist." 

Safra (34). 

[Antwer lo the above -Mbhb non*I*BB* 

OBPTION OP THAT WHICH CAN BB DEDOOBD BT INPBBBNO* 

IS NO PBOUP OF ITS MON-IXISTBMOB. (SQ. 84). 

JJhUfj/a on SQ. 34. 

[P. 134, LI. 10—12.] 

The existence of the light-rays (of the Visual Organ) being 
deduced by Inference from the phenomenon of ' obstruction, 
which shuts off (makes impossible) the contact (of the object 
with the Visual organ,)—more non-apprehension of them by 
Perception does not prove non-existence; just as in the 

MjdjtrLtr^LCjaJ. 
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oase of (be npper surface of (be lunar disc and the lower 
strata of the Barth (both of which are deduced by inference 
and not apprehended by Perception, and yet not regarded 
as non-existent). 

Var(ika on Sfl. (84). 

[P. 380, L. 5 to L. 16.] 

Mere n<tn^e»i»tenee, -says the SOtra. When a thing is 
not apprehended by Perception, if it happens to be deduced 
by Inference, it is not right to say that it does not exist; 
as we 6nd in the oase of the upper surface of the lunar disc 
and the lower strata of the Earth ; —eren though these two 
things- fulfil all the conditions of perceptibility, yet (hey are 
not apprehended by Perception, but since they are appre¬ 
hended by means of Inference, they are not regarded as non¬ 
existent. “ What is that Inference ?’* It consists in 
the cognition of both (Barth and Lunar Disc) as having an¬ 
other side (than the one that is seen). Similarly in the case 
of the Light-rays of the Visual Organ, the Inference is based 
upon the phenomenon of obstruction. 

Others (some Vaishe^ika teachers) have explained that 
the conditions laid down (in VaishSfika-SQ. 4. 1. 6/—vis., 
that of (a) being endowed with large magnitude, (6) being 
composed of several substances and (o) being possessed of 
Colour—are meant to refer to the act of Perception, and not 
to the Perceived object. *' What is the meaning of this ?” 
What we mean is, not that whichever object fulfils the said 
conditions is perceived,-^hut that whatever object is perceiv¬ 
ed does fulfil the said conditions. So that the said Foiahifika^ 
Sntra (under this explanation) cannot be accepted as contain¬ 
ing the description of the Conditions of Perception; as 
(according to this explanation) Perception would be absent even 
when the conditions are present ; that is, even when an object 
is endowed with the characters mentioned, it may not be 
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perceived ; from wbicli it would follow tliat the said condi* 
tions oaauot form the cause of Perception.* 

Safra (84). 

TmBUB BBINO no DNIFOBHITT BBOAIiDlNQ THE OUABAO’ 

TBB (of FBROEPTIBtLITV OB 1HP8H0BPTIBILITT) AS BBLONO* 

INO TO SUBSTAMCB3 AND Q0AL1TIB8, THEBB CAN BE NO CEB* 
TAtNTT IN BBOASO TO ANY PABTIOOLAB THINO BEING AOTOAL* 

LY PKBOBIVBD. (SQ. 35.)t 

Bhdfya on SO. (85). 

[P. 143, L. 14-18). 

The said character (of Perceptibilitj or Imperceptibility) 
is diverse, inasmuch as it belongs (sometimes) to the Sub¬ 
stance and (sometimes) to the Quality; for instance, while 
the Sufjst.mcs, in the shape of the molecule of Water 
(hanging in the atmosphere) with its constituent particles 
actually in contact (with our organs of perception)i is nob 
perceived (with the Visual organ),—>its quality of eoolnsss 
is perceived; and it is from the continuous presence (in the 
atmosphere) of such aqueous molecules that the two (Winter) 
seasons of Bimanla and Shishira derive their character 
similarly while the substance in the shape of the molecule 
of light (hanging in the atmosphere), with its colour unmani- 
festod, fails to be seen, along with its colour,—>its warmth 
is actually perceived; and it is from the presence of this 
substance that the two seasons of Spring and Summer derive 
their character. [All this goes to prove that the more non¬ 
perception of a thing is not a proof of its non-existence]. 

VSrfika on SQ. (35). 

There being no uniformity, ^e. ^e.—says the SQtra. The 
rest is clear in the Bhtlsya, 

*'tUt fi(pari/a has taken this seoteiice as poiiitiug out the weak point in 
the explanation. It is certainly a weak point, if the Sa(ra is really meant to 
enunciate tlie eaiMse of Perception. 

t The printed text of the Shfra reads EqtEfit|pi|(ji(t so also the iVydyasacAhu- 
lan^ka. But we find the reading in the Bhifpachan^ra, in the 

Puri 8Q. Ms., in Sutra Ms. O ; as also in the Puri Bbafya Mss. A and B. The 
translation adopts this tatter reading. 


^ttjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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Bhn^ya on SQ. 

[P. Ui, L. 18 to P. 144, L. 8.1 

Where it does come about,— 

PsBCBprioN OP Guiioun (and oou) 0 bkd Sobstanoe) 

IS TSB BBSOLT OP THE INHBBENOB OP 8BPBBAI. COUPONBNT 

SODSTANOEH, AND OP THE PBESBNOB OP A PABTIO0LAB OHA- 

BACTBB OP Goloou.* (SCltra 86). 

That is to say, it is so whenever Golonr and the Substance 
in which it subsists are apprehended by Perception. The *par> 
ticular character of Golour ’—by reason of whose presence 
colour (and coloured substances) are perceived, and on account 
of whose absence, a Substance (as endowed with colour) is 
not perceived,—consists in what has been called its ' manifested 
oharacter.’f It is for this reason (of perceptibility depending 
upon the manifeatation of colour) that the Light«ray from the 
Eye, having its colour unmam/eated, is not perceiv^ with the 
Eye, [and certainly this noii'perception does have not prove 
that the ray is non-ezcellent]. In connection with Light, we 
find that it possesses a diversity of character: via', (a) some* 
times it has both Golour and Touch manifested, as in the Sun’s 
rays (which is perceived by the Visual and Tactile organs); (b) 
in some cases it has its Colour manifested but Touch unmani- 
fested; as in the rays of light from the Lamp (which are 
perceived with the Visual organs); (e) in some cases it has 
its touch manifested and colour unmanifested, as ligjit in 
contact with (heated) Water and such other things (which is 
perceived by the Tactile Organ only); and (d) in some cases 
it has both Colour and Touch unmanifested and is, as such, 
not pereepUhU, (either by the Visual or by the Tactile Organ) 
— e. y., the light>rays emanating from the Eye. 

Vartika on SQ. (86). 

[P. 380, L. 19 to P. 381, L. 16. J 

Queaiion.—** Why is it that the Light-rays of the Visual 
Organ are not perceived ?” 

*Tliii SS|n(Unotfoaod in Vialivanatha’a V[H(i,noT in the lVyd|nfA(r«> 
einonifa, nor in Safni Ha. D., not in Puri Su^re Ha. But the VCriika, the 
iVfiywSeWjiiiaA^ and the Bkiitfoehait^ra treat it aa 8a(ra. 

t That is, Colour and Coloured object an perceived only when the colour is 

■enifeeted 


?!t'Ltixrlxr^ljcxaJ. 
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Gnawer.—Because the conditions of perception are not 
Vir. P. roi. present. Pteaence of large magnitude, presence 
<f several component substances and presence 
of Colour are not the sole conditions of perceptibility; but 
what is meant by ‘ Colour' (whose presence is necessary for 
perception) is not merely colour, but a particular character 
of colour. To this effect we have the following Sutra— Per¬ 
ception of Colour, Sfo. By the term ‘ particular character 
of Colour ’ what is meant is that peculiarity of Colour which 
is called ' manifestation because the mere character of 
‘Colour’ is not one that differentiates one Colour from another; 
while ‘ manifestation * being a character that does serve to 
differentiate (one Colour from another), it is called a ‘particu¬ 
lar character ’; just as the mere character of ‘ Brahma^a ’ 
is not a * particular character of BrShmat^a,’ So that it is 
only what serves to differentiate things of the same kind from 
one another that is called a ‘ particular character.’ 

The * mauifestatiou ’ (of a quality, like Colour) is inferred 
from its effect; i.e,, ‘ manifestation is that particular charac¬ 
ter, by reason of whose absence the Aqueous Substance and the 
Luminous Substance (banging in the atmosphere) with their 
component particles in contact are not perceived in the Winter 
and the Summer respectively,—and by reason of whose pre¬ 
sence the light-rays of the Lamp and the Sun are perceived. 
And inasmuch as this ‘ particular character ’ of Colour is not 
present in the Liglit-rays emanating from the Eyes, these rays 
are not perceptible with the Bye. 

Such diversity of character has been found in the case of 
Light. That is to say. Light is of four kinds : (a) That which 
has both Colour and Touch manifested, e.g., the light-rays of 
the Sun; (b) that which has its Colour manifested but Touch 
unmanifested, e.g., the Light from the Lamp; both these kinds 
of Light are perceptible (by the Eye), because their Colour u 
manifested (c) that which has its Touch manifested, but 

MjdxrltryjAiXLL 
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Colour unmanifeated, e.flr., the Light in (heated) Water; and 
(d) that which has both Colour and Touch unmauifeatad, e.g, 
tlie light in the Bye, both of these latter kinds of Light are 
imperceptible (by tlie Bye), because their Colour is not 
mutii/enled. 

(The cause of the said * diversity ’ is explained in the 
following SOtra]— 

Safra (37). 

Tub FORMATfONT OF TUB SuSSE-ORGANS, BKINO DOE TO 

Mbbit and DeMBistr, is sobervirnt to • the purposes 

OF MAN. (Su. 37). 

Bhnsga on Su (37). 

[P. 14-t, L. 10 to P. 145, L. 8]. 

As a matter of fact, the Senae*organs are formed in 
accordance with the ^purposes of the sentient being served by 
them,—such ‘ purpose' consisting of the perception of Ihingn 
and the experiencing oj pleasure and pain ; so that the 
generation of the light-ray in the Bye is for the purpose of 
getting at (and operating upon) the object perceivedjf 
and tlie fact that the Colour and Touch (of this Light in the 
Visual Urgan) are not manifested is deduced from (and 
assumed on the basis of) certain well-known usages [such, 
e.g., as the dictum that * the Sen.se-organs are themselves 
beyond the senses,’ and so forth],J Similarly it is from 

* The BkHayachandrC explains ‘ trouglit sbo«t by man's pur¬ 

pose,* But from the Bhatya it is clear that it means ‘subservient to man’s 
purpose.’ 

t From the general principles enninerated in the S3{ra, it follows that, because 
objects are perceived with the Eye, and the Eye-socket or Pupil is unable to 
get at the object,—and Sense-organs cannot apprehend things without getting 
at the II,—we conclude tliat the formation of the Bye must be such that it is 
able to get at the object; and hence we come to the conclasion that the Eye is 
composed of Light, and it is the lay of light, that iesning from the Bye, falls np m 
tlie object that is seen witli it. 

% The Bhaiyaehan^ra explains ‘ VyavakSra ’ ss * Vyavah iracMSfok,' 
VkhitrajnitnatluibditpTayogiT^e^i^ A(htfriyamii^riyami(yadi^. There are 
certain well-known uotioua in connection with the Sense-organs; one of these 
being that the Sense-'orl'ans themselves cannot be percaived by the Sensei; and 
in the case of the Bye, this woold be true only if the Bye consisted of such 
Light as has its colour and touch unmauifested { if it consisted of tho Papil only, 
the Bye could not be impsresptibU. 


?!Mjdxrltr^LCXLL 
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usage (and experience) that we deduce the fact that in regard 
to certain objects there is hindrance (to the operation oi the 
Visual organ), which indicates the presence oE obstruction. 
In fact, as the Sense*organs, so also the manifold and diverse 
formation of all things, is * due to Merit and Demerit (of Men 
being born into the World;,’ and is ‘ subservient to the pur¬ 
poses of Man.’ 

The term ‘ Karma ’ (in the Sutra) stands for * Merit and 
Demerit’; which serves to bring about the experiences of the 
sentient being. 

The said * Obstruction ' can belong only to a material 
Bbi.P 145 substance, because there is unfailing concomi¬ 
tance.* That is to say, the obstruction that 
we find as hindering the operation of the Sense-org m upon 
certain substances must be regarded as belonging to a mate¬ 
rial substance, for the simple reason that it never fails in 
its concomitance with material substances; for we have never 
found any immaleriiU substance (as AkSsha an 1 the like) 
appearing as an ' obstruction/ [ It is true that n(m-obstruc~ 
Uon is found in the case of certain material substances also, 
e,g., glass, rock-crystal and the like, which do not hinder the 
operation of the Visual organ; but] as for noa-obatruetiotif 
this is not unf'tiling in Va coneoinitmtce, either with material 
or with immaUri'd substances, —being found, as it is, along 
with both. (Hence non-obstruction cannot prove either the 
material or the non-mahwial character of the Sense-organs.] 
Some people argue as follows : —It comes to this that, be¬ 
cause there is o^traetian, the Sense organs must be material^ 
and because there is non-obelruetien, they must bo non- 
material ; * non-obstruction ’ (of the Sense-organ) also we 
find when things, hidden behind the glass, or mass of white 
clouds, or rock-crystal, are clearly perceived.” But this 
is not riglit; because there is non-obatruction also in the case 
of material aultataneea ; e.g, {a) there islillumination, by lamp¬ 
light, of things hidden behind glass, clouds and rock crystal; 
which shows that there is no obatraetioa of LampdigM (which 
is admittedly material ); and (d) there is no obatraelion of the 

* Tbia sentaace biw been printed •« a 8ii|ra. Bat neitlier 83. Mb. D., nor 
tba SaajtOBlehliubanfha, nor the Puri S3. Ms., nor Vishvanatha, nor tba 
JfaiaatHraviparaifa, nor the read any such S3|ra. We do 

not, therefore^ treat it aa a SO., the S3}ra.nainberiug therefore, here onwards^ 
vrill not agrei witli that of the printed test. 

n.dxrLa-^l.€uaJ. 
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heat of the cooking fire operating upon things placed in the 
vessel (placed upon the oven) [and the cooking fire is also 
admittedly material], 

VHrlika on Sil. (37). 

[P. S81, L. 18 to P. 882, L. 18.] 

The formation of the Sense-organs, ^e. says the 
Sutra. The rest is clear in the Bhasya. 

Says the BhUsyor—The fact that the Oolour and Touch {of 
this light in the Visml Organ) are not m inifested is deduced 
from {and assumed on the basis of} certain well-known usages. 
Vir P 382 Visual Light had its oolour manifested, 

then, at the time that several snoh light-rays 
fall upon any perceived object, that object would be burnt 
[as on the contact of fire; which is the only light in which 
colour is manifested] ; and when several light-rays would fall 
upon the object at one and the same time, these says (being 
substances with manifested colour) would tend to hide the 
object from view, and the object should fail to be perceived. 
You will perhaps argue as follows—“ When the rays of the 
Sun fall upon an object, it does not obstruct the rays of light 
issuing from the perceiving Eye (and the object does not fail 
to be perceived); and in the same manner, there need be no 
obstruction to the Visual rays by the several light-rays falling 
upon an object (which would thus not fail to be perceived).'’ 
But this is not right ; the perception is brought about after 
piercing; that is to say, in the example cited by you what 
happens is that the rays of light issuing from the Bye pierce 
through the solar rays and then become connected with the 
object. As regards Visual Light however, if it had its colour 
and touch manifested, then the light-rays from the Eye of 
one person having fallen upon an object, it would become 
hidden under those rays (which having their colour and touch 
manifested would not be tr.msparent), and would not bo per¬ 
ceived by any other person. ” But when several light-rays 

^snjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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impinge upon an object, what happens is that oat> of these 
rays there is produced a nevr substance, of the same nature 
as these rays, in the shape of another Ray.”* If such were 
the case, then the perception of things by a man with an iin* 
perfect Eye (Visual Organ) would bo of the same kind as that 
by a man with a perfect organ ;f and this cannot be accepted ; 
as such is not found to be the case. As a matter of fact, 
well-known usage shows that the light-rays from the Eye do 
not have their colour and touch manifested. 

The manifold and dioerse formution of all things is due to 
Merit and Demerit and is subservient to the purposes of Man ; 
the term * Karma ’ stands for Merit and Demerit; which serves 
to bring about the experiences of the sentient being —says the 
Bhttsija. 

The said * obstruction ’ must belong to a material sub¬ 
stance ; because it never fails in its concomitance; that is, 
the Visual Organ must be a material substance,—because we 
find its operation obstructed by such things as the wall and 
the like,—as we find in the case of the Jar and such other 
material substances. 

“ But by reason of non-obstruction, it should be regarded 
as non-material.” If you mean by this that—“ If on the 
strength of its obstruction the Visual Organ is regarded as 
material,—then on the strength of its non-obstruction, it 
should be regarded as non-material ; and such non-obstruction 
of the Visual Organ is actually met with,.when we find that 
there is perception of things hidden behind glass, clouds 
(vapour) and rook crystal,”—our answer is that this is not 
right; os the premiss is not true; in the case of the Lamp¬ 
light, we find that of the material light of tlie Lamp also there 
is non-obstruction (by rock-crystal, &c.l ; and there is non- 

• That M, out of tho several eompmeuU f/ (As Visual Organ, there ia 
Itnidiioeil th« liiigU eompa*itt iu the form uf the Visual Orj;an*— fefpmrga. 

t Aocording to the Purvapakfi, in both cases the composite organ would be 
equslly produced out of a number of component light-rays. 

^ttjdxrUT^jLcjaJ. 
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obatrueiion also of the heat of the cooking*oven over things 
placed in the cooking pan [both which go to siiow that there is 
neoesFary concomitance between obstruction and material 
character^. 

Bhilaya on SO. (38). 

[P. 145, L. 8 to L. 14]. 

As regards the non-percopiion (of the Light-rays from 
the Bye), this may be due to .s[>ecial reasons. [For ex¬ 
ample]— 

Sutra (38). 

Its NON-PBIIOKITION 18 BIMILAIt TO TUB NON-PEBCEP- 
TION OP THE LIGHT OP TUG STABS AT MIDD,Wf. (SO. 33). 

The general principle is that there is perception of a 
thing when there is ‘iulierenoe of several component sub¬ 
stances’ and also’* a particular colour ’ (Su. 36);and yet 
in the case of the light of the stars, we hnd that even though 
the said conditions of perception are present, it stills fails 
to be pero ived at midday, because it is suppressed by the 
(fierce) light of the Sun exactly in the same manner, in 
the case ot the Light of the Visual Organ, even though the 
conditions of perception—in the shape of the presence of 
* several component substances’ and of * a particular colour ’ 
—are present, it fails to be perceived, for certain special 
reasons. What this special reason is has been explained above 
(in the Bhosya on Sd. 36, F. 144), where it has been pointed 
out that there is no perceptional apprehension of a Bubstance 
which does not have its Colour and Touch manifested. It is 
only when there is absolute non-perception, \i.». when the 
thing is not perceived at all, and its non-perception is not 
duo to any special causes], that it can be rightly regarded as 
proving the non-existence of the thing [and inasmuch as such 
is not the case with the Light of the Visual Organ, its merely 
accidental non-perception cannot justify the conclusion that 
it does not exist]. 

F'Srfika on Sn. (38). 

[P. 882, L. 18 to P. 383, L. 6.] 

Aa regards non^pereeptiont this may be due ta -special 
reasons—says the BhSfya^ 


^sajfLtrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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lit non perception, etc., etc. —saya the Sutra In the case 
of the Star4ight, we find that even though it fulfills all the 
oohditions of perceptibility, it fails to be perceived et mid* 
V4r P 383 reason of its suppression; in the same 

manner, even though the Light of the Visual 
Organ fulfills all the conditions of perceptibility, it fails to 
be perceived by reason of thenoii'iiianifestation of its colour. 
That the Star*light is not perceived at midday is due to the 
Light of the Sun. 

Shiisya on SQ. 

[F. 145, L. Uto L. 18]. 

Some one might here argue that—“ On the same analogy 
we may say that there is Light in the piece of stone also, and 
it is not perceived at midday because it is suppressed by the 
Light of the Sun.” And in answer to this we have the 
following Satra-— 

Su(ra (89). 

The said assertion cannot be accepted ; becadsb 

THEBE IS NON'PBBCEPTION (oF THE LiQHT OF StONES) AtSO 

AT NIGHT ; (Sa. 89)— 

and also because there is no cognition of it by Inference 
either (which there it in the case of the Light of the Visual 
Organ). Thus then, there being absolute non-cognition (at 
all times, and by all means of Cognition) of the Light of the 
Stone-pieces, we conclude that no such light exists. Such 
however is not the case with the Light of the Visual Organ 
[which it apprehended by means of Inference']. 

Fdrlika on SQ. (39). 

[P. 383, L. fitoL. 171. 

Says the Opponent:—“ It is not right to say that the 
non-perception of star-light at midday is due to its suppres¬ 
sion by sun-light; as this would lead to the absurdity of all 
things being regarded as having light; if such be the case, 
then any such thing as stone and the like might be regarded 
as possessed of Light. If it be asked why the light of these 
things is not perceived ?—the answer should be that it is not 
perceived because it is suppressed by sun-light." 

^ttjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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And ifc is an answer to this that we have in the following 
Sft^ra—TA m assertion cannot be accepted, &o. &o., &c. If 
stone and such things were actaally possessed of Light,— 
and the non*perception of such light during the day were 
due to its suppression by son-light,—then it would certainly 
be perceived at night. “ At night also it is not perceived 
because at night its manifester (in the shape of Bun-light, 
which would render the light of the stone visible) is absent.’* 
But the supp, ssor of a thing cannot be its manifester [and 
the Opponent nng declared above that Sun-light is the sup- 
pressor of Stone-light during the day, he cannot rightly say 
now that that same Sun-light, which is absent at night, is the 
manifester of stone-light]; and it behoves yon to explain why 
there is no perception of the light of stone, &g. at night. 

Then again, the existence of Light in such things as the 
Stone and the like is not vouched for by Inference either. 
This is what is meant by the particle ‘ apif ‘ also ’ (in the 

(Sierra). 

Thus then, all the means of cognition having failed to 
provide the cognition of Light in Stone, &c., the inevitable 
conclusion is that there is no Light in these things. On the 
other hand, such is not the case with the Light of the Visual 
Organ; it is not that its existence is not vouched for by In¬ 
ference;—the fact that there is effective obstruction (of 
vision) by such things as the Wall and the like leading to the 
required inference [that in the act of vision rays of Light 
emanate from the perceiving Eye and reach the object 
perceived]. 

BhUaya on Bu (40). 

[P. 145, L. 18 to P. 146, L. 4J. 

The view propounded by us is supported by reason also. 
[For] 


^scjclxrUT^jLcjaJ. 
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Sufra (40). 

TbK PBBOBFTION OF TUINUS BEING B&OOOBT ABOUT BT 
THE! AID OF BXTEBNAI. LIGHT, THE NON'FGBOBPTION (OF THE 

Visual Light) mdst be dub to non-manifestation (of 
OOLOUB). (SQ. 40). 

It is only when the Visual Organ is aided by some exter¬ 
nal light that it becomes capable of apprehending things; 
and in the absence of such light, there is no apprehension 
with the Visual Organ. [So that it is on account of the 
absence of an external light falling upon it that the Visual 
Light is not perceived]. As a matter of fact, even when the 
aid of (external) light is present, and there is perception also 
of Cool Touch, the object in which that touch subsists, (i.e., the 
particles of Water hanging in the atmosphere) fails to be 

g erceived with the &ye; for the simple reason that its 
dlour is not manifested; this shows that there is non¬ 
perception of an object endowed with Colour by reason of 
its Colour being not manifested • For these reasons we con¬ 
clude that what the Puroapaksin has said in 8u. 33—that 
"inasmuch as no such things (as the Visual Light-ray) is ever 
perceived, what has been put forward cannot prove any 
thing it not right. 

Vdrfi&a on Su. 40. 

[P. 383, L. 17 to P. 384, L. 3J. 

Even though the Visual Light is present, tfiere u no»- 
perception of it, by reason of the non-manifestation {of Oolour) 

Var P 384 Sufra. This Sutra is in¬ 

tended to cite an illustration. The sense is 

* In the case uf the Wator-particle hauging in tlie atmosphere, what happoni 
is that its Colour nut hoiug mauilestuJ, it is not perceived witli the Eye ; and 
that this is so we infer from the fact that in the perception of Water we 
require the aid of external light; similarly, the Visual Light also requiring, 
for its perception, the aid of external light, it follows that the non-perception 
of this also must be due to the noii-inauifeitation of its Colour. It .is a gen¬ 
erally recognised principle that a thing, wliich requires for its perception the 
aid of external light, fails to be perceived only when its Colour is not manifest¬ 
ed ; so that the non-perception of such a thing must be attributed to the 
noH-mantfMaiion of its colour, and not to its suppression &y stronger light ; as is 
fonnd to be the case with the light of stars, whioh, not requiring the aid of 
any external light in its perception, has its non-peroeption at midday dim to 
sappression by the light of the Sun .—VOrtlkamd fiiparga. 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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as follows—Any thing that requires external light (for its 
perception), has its non-perception due to the non-manifesta¬ 
tion of Oolour ; e.g., in the case of the aqueous substance 

which has its component particles closely packed, (i.e. the 
Water-molecule), there is non-perception because its colour 
is not manifested ; similarly, the Visual Light also standing 
in need of external light, its non-perception also should be 
due to the non-manifestation of its Colour. 

BhSfga on SQ. (41). 

[P, 146, L. 4 to L. 10.] 

Question —“ But why is suppression not put forward 
as the reason for the non-perception of the Visual Light ?• 
[The answer is given in the new Sfltra]. 

Sntra (41). 

BbOAOSB there can TtE SHPPEESStON {op Ooi,oHa) 

ONHY WHEN IT IS MANIFEST ALSO; (Sfl. 41) 

—and atso when it is not dependent {for its perception upon 
external light ; this is the implication of the particle * cha,* 
‘also.* Asa matter of fact, there is suppression of only such 
Light as is manifested— i.e. duly evolved— and does not 
depend upon the aid of external light [as we find in the case 
of Stars]; when, on the other hand, such conditions are 
absent, {e.g„ in the ease of the Light in such things as the 
Visual Organ), there can be no suppression ; which leads us 
to conclude that when a certain Light, which is not per¬ 
ceived (with the Kye) by reason of its Colour being not 
manifested, becomes perceived when some external light falls 
upon it,—such Light cannot be said to be ‘ suppressed.' 

From the above it follows that the Visual Light does 
exist (and is endowed with a particular form and character). 

Vurfika on Su. (41). 

[P. 384, L. 4 to L. 15.] 

Qnestion-m-" Why is not Suppression held to be the reason 
for the Visual Light not being perceived?” 

* Tills question enmnates from llioaa Logicians who hold that Visaal Light 
has it* Colour inanifestetl, like any ordinary Light ; and it is not perceived be- 
MUM it is euppresee d -tiy the stronger light of the stmospbere. 

?!M.dxrLa-^l.cjaJ. 
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Answer —It is not so held— because there can be tuppress- 
ion etc, «ie. —says the SBfra, Only that Light oan be ‘ sup¬ 
pressed ’ which has its colour not manifested and which does 
not require the help of external light; as we find in the case 
of the light of stars. The Light of the Visual Organ, on the 
other hand, does not have its colour manifested; and it also 
requires the help of external light; and the Colour that is not 
manifested cannot be ‘ suppressed ’; e.g., the aqueous sub¬ 
stance with its component particles closely knitted together. 
Again, even that Colour which is manifested,—if it is one that 
requires the aid of external light,—cannot be * suppressed ’; 
e.g. such things as the Jar and the like. Both these kinds 
of ‘ suppression ’ * are impossible in the case of Visual Light. 

[The Vartika formulates two arguments in support of the 
proposition that Visual Light exists ]—(o) ‘ The thing in 
question—the Pupil of the Bye,—possesses Light,—because, 
being a substance, it forms a necessary factor in the special 
set of causes that bring about the perception of Colour,—like 
the Lamp ’;—or (6) ‘ The Visual Organ is possessed of Light, 
because, being a substance, and being something that is 
endowed with a special aptitude, it illumines (renders visi¬ 
ble) things hidden behind rock-crystal and such (transparent 
things),—like the Lamp.’ 

SUfra (42). 

AtSO BECAUSE WE A0TUALI,T FEHOEIVE TBE LlOHT IN 
THE E7ES OF NIQHT-WALEEBS. (SQ. 42.) 

Bhafya on Sfi. (42). 

[P. 146, L. 12 to L. 14.] 

As a matter of fact, we actually see rays of light in the 
eyes of ‘ night-walkers ’— i.e. the oat and other animals (of 
the feline species); and from this we infer the existence of 
light in the eyes of other living beings. 

Time in, the eiipprewiou oC Light, (1) which Ime its Colour iiiaiiifested and 
(2) which ilocA not require tiie aid of esternitl light. 

MjdjtrLtr^LCjgJ. 
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'* But just as the genus (of the Cat) is different (from that 
of Man), so would their sense-organs also be of different 
characters (so that the mere fact of the Cat’s tSye possessing 
rays of light cannot justify the inference of the existence of 
Light in the Eyes of Man].*' 

There is no justification for the assumption that there 
is such difference of character (between the Eye of the Cat 
and the Eye of the Man); specially in view of the fact that 
both are equally found to have their approach (upon visible 
objects) hindered by obstructions such as the vrall and other 
things. [Which fact is what forms the main ground for the 
assumption that the Visual Organ consists of Light].* 

Vdrfika on Sfl. (42). 

(P. 384, L. 17 to P. 385, L. 5.] 

Also because says the Sutra, citing an example in 
support of what has been said above; the full argument 
being-—' The human Eye consists of light-rays,—because, 
while not being of the nature of Contact,' it forms a factor 
in the cause of the perception of Colour,—like the Eyes of 
night-walkers.’ 

But just as the genus {of the Out) is different (from that 
of Man), so would their Sense-organs also be of different 
eharaeters." 

The sense of your argument is as followsThe genus 
'Gat' subsists in the but not in the M.in; and in the 
same manner, it may be that it is only the Cat’s Eye that 
consists of Light, and not the Eye of Man.” 

* The mars fact that whila «e see light-rays emaoati&g from the Cat’s Bye, 
and not thoae emanating from the Man's Bye, cannot justify the assumption that 
the two- are not of the same kind of ' sense-organ ’ ; in the case of the Son and 
ths Moon, though the former is felt to be hot and the latter cool, yet both ate 
regarded as ' inminoos ’; hence mere difference in some detail of character does 
not prove diversity of ‘ genus.'—SAdiyacAoii^ra. 

t This qualifying olanse has been added with a view to escinde Oontaei itself, 
which also is a factor in the cause of perception of Colour; but as it is of the 
natmc q^Cbnlaei, the qualifying clause excludes it. 

MjdjtrLtr^LCjgJ. 
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This, however, cannot be accepted ; in view of the force 
Vir p 386 obstructions ; that is to say, even though 

there is difference in the genus of the Cat 
and the Man, yet we find that the light«rays from the Eye 
of the Man are obstructed exactly in the same manner as 
those from the Eye of the Cat. 

For the following reasons also the Sense-organs should be 
regarded as made up of material substances‘(a) because they 
are capablv of resistance, like the Jar and such other material 
things;—and (b) the auditory Organ is a material sub¬ 
stance,—because while being a substance, it illumines (renders 
audible) external things in contact with it,—like the Olfac¬ 
tory organ, &c. 

Buhsyo on Su, (43). 

[P. 146, L. to P. 147, L. 5.] 

[Says the Opponent]—“ It is not right to regard the Con- 
act of the Sense-organ toith the Object as an instrument of 
Cognition. Why ? 

“ Because (as a matter op pact) thebe is pbhcep- 

TION WITHOUT (the ObGAN) CEl’TING AT {THE OBJECT) ; FOB 

(WE FIND that) there 18 PBEOEPTION OP THINGS BEHIND 

GLASS, VAPOUR AND ROCK-CRYSTAL.”— (Su. 43). 

'* As a matter of fact, we find that when a flying piece of 
straw strikes against glass or vapour, it is actually seen with 
the Eye; and yet one thing can come into contact with 
another only when no third thing comes between them —and 
whenever a third thing does come between two things' their 
contact is obstructed. Such being the case, if the cont'act of 
Light-rays (from the Eye) and the Object (the straw behind 
the glass) were the cause of its perception, then,—no 
contact being possible by reason of the obstruction (of the 
intervening glass),—there should be no perception at all. And 
yet we do perceive tilings hidden behind glass, vapour and 
rock-crystal;—all which goes to prove that the Sense-organs 
are operative without actually getting at. (coming into oontaot 
with) the object. From this it follows that they are non- 
material in their character; because all material things (such 

f€jdxrltTyJLcj€LL 
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as the Arrow, the Axe and the like) have the character of 
being operative only by getting at their objects.” 

Vartika on SQ. (43). 

[P. 385, L. 5 to L. 13.] 

Says the Opponent—” It is not right to urge that there 
is perception of an object only when there is contact of the 
object with the Light-rays (from the Eye) ; because as a 
matterof fact, there is perception otherwise also.— There is per" 
ception without the Sente-organ getting at the Object etc. etc,,— 
says the SQtra. When a flying piece of straw etc., etc .,— 

says the BhStya. If the Light-rays from the Eye were 
the illuminator of the object got at by them, then they could 
never illumine (render visible) things hidden behind glass, 
vapour or rock-crystal. But they do render visible such 
things. Hence it follows that the Visual Organ is not opera¬ 
tive only by getting at its object. And from this it follows 
that it is not made up of material substances; as all material 
things are found to have the character of being operative 
only by getting at their objects.” 

80 (ra (44). 

[Answer to the above] — The above bbasonino has 

NO roaOE AQAINST OCR DOOTBINE, BECACSE THEBS IS NO 

PBBCBPTION OP THINGS BEHIND A WALL.* (Sfl. 44). 

Bhagya on Sh. (44). 

[?. 147, L. 7.] 

If the Sense-organs were operative without getting at 
their objects, then there would be nothing to prevent the 
perception of things hidden behind a wall. 

• In the printed text and in I’uri A, the BhOm hae a ‘ no ’ preceding the 80|ra. 
It to not in Pori B; nor to it supported by the BhUiyaekandra. And as the denial to 
•lieady in the Safro itself, in the term ‘ an additional '«»' 

would be soperBaous. 


^ftxjjtrltr^LcxLL 
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VUrtika on SQ. (44). 

[P. 385, L. 13 to L. 16.] 

The above contention of the Opponent is not right; 
because the reasoning has no force &c.—says the Sufra. We 
have already explained that if the Sense-organs are operative 
without getting at the objects, then such things as the Wall 
and the like could not have the power of hindering their 
operation. The rest is clear in the BhU^ya. 

Shasya on Sti. (45). 

[P. 147, L. 8 to L. 11.J 

[The Opponent letorts]—■“ But if the Sense-organs were 
operative only by getting at the objects, then there would 
be no perception of things behind glass or vapour or rock- 
crystal.*' 

[The answer to this is as follows]— 

8n(ra (46). 

InASHDCH ah thebe 18 NO BEAL OBSTBDOTION (bT 

8U0H THINGS AS THE GlASS &0.), CoNTAOT DOES TAKB 

PLAOK * (in the OASES CITED). (S&. 45). 

As a matter o£ fact, neither Glass nor Vapour obstructs 
the passage of Light-rays from the Bye; and not being ob¬ 
structed, the rays do actually come into contact with the 
object. 

VUrtika on SQ. (45). 

[P. 385, L. 18 to L. 19.] 

Neither the Glass nor Vapour obstructs the rays of Light ; 
and not being obstructed, they pass within (the Glass or Va¬ 
pour) and come into contact with the Object (hidden behind 
the Glass or the Vapour). 

BhSfya on Stl. (46). 

[P. 147, L. 11 to P. 148, L. 3.] 

One who bolds the view that “ there can be no non-obstruc¬ 
tion of what is purely material” t—^is not right;— 

* The BAili^eAaii^ra tod Vidtvanitha read (or 

f Puri Mim. a aod B aud the Vkifyadutn^fra read ||^ Ac., which may 

be ooustrued to give the eame seuiie thiw;—‘1( one duea oot adndt aillhia, and io- 
aiataupoo the view that there oould be uo abuuoa o( olwtraotion,i( the Beiiaa- 
organs wera material in character.’ 

^itjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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Bboausb (as a hattbb or faot) thebe is so obstbdction 

OF THE Son’s bays,—in connection with the object 

BEHIND A PIECE OF BOCK'CAYSTAL,—AND IN CONNECTION 

WITH THE OBJECT TO BE BUBNT.* (Su. 46). 

The view that has been held cannot be accepted as 
right,f—(a) because there is no obstruction of the Sun’s rays, 
-^6) because there is no obstruction in regard to the object 
behind a piece of rock-crystal,—and (e) because there is no ob¬ 
struction in regard to the object to bo burnt;—the sentence 
in the SHtra is to be split up into three clauses by construing 
the term * because there is no obstruction,’ ‘avighatsf,* with 
each of the other three terms; and the meaning assigned to 
the Sutra is in accordance with this construction. 

(a) The rays of the Sun are not hindered by the Jar and 
such things,—* as there is no obstruction ’ in this case; and 
the Water in the Jar becomes heated ; such imbibing of the 
quality of warmth of one thing (Light) by another (i.c.. 
Water) is possible only when there is actual contact (between 
the two things); and the original coolness (of the Water) 
becomes suppressed by the warmth thus imbibed. 

(b) When the object to be illumined is hidden behind 
rook'Orystal, there is no obstruction to the lamp-rays falling 
upon it; and‘because there is no obstruction,’the object 
is got at by the light, and becomes perceived. 

(c) When the thing is placed in a frying pan over the fire, 
it becomes burnt by the light of the fire ; and here also ‘ be¬ 
cause there is no obstruction ’ to the light-rays, the thing is 
got at by them, and because it is thus got at, it becomes 
burnt; and the heat (of the Light) is operative only by con¬ 
tact. 

The term ‘ avighsfaf/ ‘ because there is no obstruction,* 
may also bo taken by itself (as propounding a fourth argu¬ 
ment) : “ What would be the meaning of ‘ avighata* ‘non- 

*Such is tlie transUtioii of tlie Sa{rs as interpreted by the Blia^ya, which (see 
below) analyses the SQfra into tlirec factors. The simple ineaiiiiig of the SOfra 
appears to be that ' there is no obstruction of the San’s-rays even wlicu the object 
burnt by it is behind a piece of rock-crystal.’ 

t This repetition of the na appears to be superSnuus;—liaving already appeared 
before in the 8B(ra. But it is only Puri B that omits it; it is found in Puri A, in the 
Vdrlika and also in the Bhifj/achan^ra. It may be taken as reiterating tha denial 
of tha Opponent’s vie w. 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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obstrnotion * (in this caso) P ” 11 would mean that there 

is no hindrance on anj side to the progress of the substance 
(Light) by any such intervening substance as has its cotn- 

E onent particles not ruptured and transformed (by the 
light passing through them); * i.e., there is no hindrance 
to its'operation there is no obstacle to its contact (with 
the object). For instance, we Hnd that water placed in an 
earthen jar imbibes the coolness of the outer atmosphere [in 
which case the hot light-rays go out of the Water through the 
interveuing jar, without dismembering and transforming the 
latter t]. And there can be no perception of the toueh 
(warmth or coolness) of a thing unless it is gob at by the 
Sense-organ; and we also see (in the case of the Water in 
the Jar) that there is percolation, as also flowing out 
[Which also shows that substances can pass through an inter¬ 
vening substance without dismembering or transforming it]. 

Thus then, it becomes established that in the case of things 
hidden behind glass or vapour or I’ock-orystal, perception 
duly comes about, * because there is no obstruction ’ to the 
rays of Visual Light by the said glass, &c., and they get at 
the object by passing through the intervening glass, &o. 


Varfika on SQ. (46). 

[P. 386, L. 1 to L. 14.] 

Some people argue as follows :—" ! t is not possible for a 
material substance to be not-obstructed; all material substances 
are by their very nature, liable to obstruction.” 

This however, is not right; bfcame there is no obstruction, 
&c., &c.—says the Sutra. The view that has been held can- 
not be accepted; (a) because there is no obstruotiun of the sun’s 

*The term ‘ vffuAi/amitia ’ isuseii here iua peculiar senae ; it has been explained 
l>y the J'afparya as iiieauiiig ‘disincinberuieut’; tlic eenac lieing that when the thing 
in the frying pan U burnt by the heat of tlie Sre in the oven, tbo beat passing 
through the pan does not tend to the diRineinbarmeiit oC tlic pan’s component particlus; 
i.e., it does not so happen that the pan is broken up and another pan appears in its 
place. And this permeating of the rays of liglit and heat—-.vithunt dismembering and 
transforming the intervening substance,is what is meant by * non-olistruction.* 

fThis parenthetical explanation is according to the T'drpia and the fdfpar^a. 

J The Fdrpfta reads ‘ parispan^a ’ for ‘ prtupanda,’ and explains it as lateral 
moNon. The BhCfyadiandra reads ‘ praipan^,' and explains it as percolating through 
Aeporet; 'parierava' standing for actual^otciny out. 

^tojdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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raya:—{b) because there is no obstruction in regard to the 
object behind apiece of rock-crystal ;-^nd ic) because there i» 
no obstruction in regard to the object to he burnt —(says the 
B'lusya). The sentence of the SQtra has been split up by 
construing the term ‘ because there is no obstruction * with 
each of the other three terms ; a single sentence could not 
afford the three distinct meanings; hence each distinct 
sentence is taken as convoying a distinct meaning. The 
rest is clearly explained in the Bhasya, 

“ What is the meaning of * non-obstruction ’ here ?” 

It means that one substance passes though another with¬ 
out dismembering and transforming the latter; that is to 
say, ‘ non-obstruction ’ consists in one substance coming 
into contact with the inner particles of another substance, 
and the component particles of the latter substance being 
not ruptured; or, it may be taken as consisting in the 
passing out of one substance from within another, without 
dismembering the component particles of the latter; e.g., we 
find that when water is put in an earthenware jar, it imbibes 
the coolness of the outer atmosphere; and certainly a quality 
(such as coolness) independently by itself could not go out 
except as along with the substance in which it subsists. 

‘ Fari-spanda ’ stands for lateral movement, and ‘ Pari- 
srava’ iovjlxtwing out. 

Swtra (47). 

[Objection] —“ Tnu view pot forward is not 
right; because there is possibility of either op the 
TWO characters belonoinu to either op the two sub¬ 
stances.” (Su. 47.) 

Bhasya on Su. (47). 

[P. i48, L. 6—6.] 

“ (tt) Whether there is non-obstruetion (of the Visual Light) 
“ by the Wall and such other things, just as there is by glass 
“ and vapour, &c., or (b) there is obstruction by glass and 

^tajfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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“ vapour, &o., just as there is by the wall;—inasmuch as both 
** these alternative views are equally possible, it behoves you 
“ to show cause which, and why, is the right view.’** 

Varfika on 8Q. (47). 
fP. 386, L. 16 to P. 387, L. 1]. 

The view, etc., etc.— the Sa(ra. That is, it becomes 
** possible for the character of one thing to belong to another, 
“ and vice versa ; t.e. if there is non-obstruction of the Visual 
'* Light by the Bock-crystal, &c., there should be non-obttrue- 

tion by the Wall also: and if there is obstruo 
Var, P. 387. * 

lion by the Wall, then there should be obslruo 
lion by the Rock-crystal also.” 

Sutra (48). 

[Amwerl —Jdst as these is pbbception op Colour 
IN THE MiBBOB and IN WaTBB,—BT SEASON OF THESE 
TWO BEING, BY THEIB NATURE, BRIGHT AND WHITE,—SIMILAR¬ 
LY THEBE IS PEBOBPTION OF CoLOUB (ALSO IN THE CASE OF 
SUCH INTERVENING SUBSTANCES AS GLASS, &0., WHICH ABE, 

BY THEIR NATURE, TRANSFABENt).— (Sh. 48). 

BhStya on SQ. (48). 

(P. 148, L. 9 to L. 14]. 

The Mirror and Water are possessed of ' prasa^a ’—t.e., a 
particular colour (bright-white) ; which belongs to them by 
their very nature; as is shown by the fact of their always 
possessing it; and of this * bright-white colour ’ also, it is the 
very nature that it reflects (and renders visible) the Colour 
(of things placed before it); and in the case of the Mirror, 
we find that when a man puts his face before it, the light- 
rays emanating from his eyes strike the Mirror and are turn¬ 
ed back (reflected), and thereby they come into contact with 
the man’s own face, whose colour and form thus become 
perceived; this perception being called * the perception of 
the reflected image ’; and it is brought about by the peculiar 
colour of the Mirror’s surface; that it is so is proved by the 

* The Puri Mm. read Niyamina for NiyamI ; the Bhllfyachan^ra alio notice, 
thii reading end explains it to mean that “ it ia absolutely necessary to state your 
reasons,” 
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fact that any anch reflection fails to appear whenever there 
is a deterioration in the brightness of the Mirror’s surface. 
[Though such is the case with the Mirror, yet] there is no 
such ‘ perception of the reflected image’ in the case of Wall 
and such other things [and the only explanation possible is 
that these latter things are not endowed with that particular 
property which would enable them to reflect the light-rays 
from the Bye. j In the same manner, even though there is 
non-ohstruetion of the Visual Light by such things as the 
Glass and Vapour, &c., yet there is obstruction by such things 
as the Wall and the like ; and this is due to the very nature 
of the things concerned [which must be accepted as they are]. 

Vavlika on Su. (48). 

[P. -687, L. 0 to L. 14]. 

Just as there is perception .of Colour, etc., etc .,—says the 
SBfra, The. Mirror and Water are, possessed of ‘ prasada,' i.e., 
a particalar colour; and this colour forms the very nature of 
those things, because it is always found in them. “ What 
is the meaning of the particular colour belonging (to Mirror 
and Water) ?” It means that it subsists in those things, 
without their being in contact with any other substance. 
It is also the property of the particular Colour itself that it 
is capable of making colour visible ; and this constitutes its 
very nature; or the ' nature ’ meant by the Bhasya consists 
in the Colour subsisting in such things as Water and the like. 
Inasmuch as Mirror and Water are endowed with the charac¬ 
ter of * prasada! when the Visual Light strikes against these 
things, it turns back, and comes into contact with the man’s 
face: and since the light (thus reflected) comes into contact 
with all things lying in front of the face, the face in the reflec¬ 
tion is seen along with all these things ; e.g„ the man who 
may be standing before the former man. Though the per¬ 
ception of the Mirror and that of the Face come one after the 
other, yet the sequence is so quick, that the interval is not 
noticed, and the perception of the face is tinged with that of 
the Mirror’s surface. The rest is clear in the Bhasya. 

M^LtrLtr^lcjol. 
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Sotra (9). 

It is not right to QDKSTION or deny things that ABE 
(biohtiiy) pbmoeivbd and inferred.* (Sutra 49). 

Bhasya on SQ. (49). 
fP. 148, L. 16 to P.149, L. 2]. 

As a matter of fact, every Instrument of Right Cognition 
apprehends things as they really exist; so that when certain 
things are cognised by means of Perception or Inference, it is 
not right for you, in course of your inquiry, to question the 
reality of these things;—nor is it right for you to deny their 
reality. It would, for instance, not be right to argue that 
‘ Just as Colour is visible by the Eye, so should Odour also be 
visible,’ or that ‘ like Odour, Colour also should not be visible 
by the Eyeor that ‘ like the cognition of Fire, the cognition 
of Water also should arise from that of Smoke’; or that‘like 
the cognition of Water, that of Fire also should not arise from 
that of Smoke.’ And what is the reason for this? Simply this, 
that things are cognised by means of the Instruments of 
Right Cognition just as they really exist, exactly as endowed 
with their real nature, and as possessed of their own real 
properties ; so that Instruments of Right Cognition always 
apprehend things as they really exist. You have put for* 
ward the following and denial : —(«' ‘ there sAouW 

be Hon-obstrnction {of Visual Lights by the Wall, etc.; just as 
there is by glass and such things'; and (A) ‘ there should not 
be non-obstruction by glass, &c., just as there is none by 
Wall, &e’ But it is not right to do so; because the things 
that we have described (in connection with the obstruction 
or non-obstruction of Visual Light by certain objects) are 
such as are actually cognised % means of Perception and 
Inference; whether there is obstruction or non-obstruction (of a 
certain thing by another thing) can be determined only by 
our perception or non-perception, (i.e. it depends upon our 
perceiving or not perceiving such obstruction); so that in the 
case in question) from the fact that there is no perception of 
things behind the Wall and such things, it is inferred that 
there is obstruction by these things; and from the fact that 
tb« re is perception of things behind glass and vapour, &c., it is 
inferred that there is non-obstruction by these latter. 

* Puri 8a. Ma. roads ' paryanuyoga’ for ; and Puri-Bha. Us. B. 

reads 'ptafiyoga ’ ; it is clear from the Bh&tya tliat ‘ prap'iA^Aa* is the right 
reading. 


^ttjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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Farfika on SQ. ^49). 

[P. 387, L. 16 to P. 388, L. 8]. 

It is not right to question etc. etc. —says the Sufra ; because 
as a matter of fact, every Instrument of Cognition apprehends 
things as they really exist. The character of things (that we 
have put forward) are such as are perceived and inferred; and 
Instruments of Cognition ;like Perception and Inference) always 
apprehend things as they really exist. So that the question 
and denial urged by you—to what could they refer ? In fact 
it is not right (to put forward such questions and denials). 
For instance, it would not be right to argue, that ‘just as by 
means of smoke we get the Cognition of Fire so should we get 
the Cognition of Water also ’; or that ‘ just as the Cognition 
Var p 388 Water does not arise from that smoke, 

so would the Cognition of Fire also not arise 
from it.’ When yon object to things as they really exist, 
you can only be disregarded. Whether there is obstruction or 
non^obstruetion {of a certain thing bij another thing) can he 
determined only by our perception or non-p^rceplion ; so that 
{in the casein question) from the fact that there is no percep¬ 
tion of things behind the loatl and such things, it is inferred 
that there is obstruction by these things ; and from the fact that 
there is perception of things behind glass and real things, it is 
inferred that time is no obstruction by these latter. (Bhasya). 

[The Vartika reverts to the discussion of the general 
fact as to Sense-organs being operative only by getting at the 
o'jjeoba}—Objection —If the Visual Organ is operative by 
getting at the object, why is it that we do not see the colly- 
rium applied to (and in contact with) the Bye ? ” 

There is no perception, we reply, simply because there is 
no contact with the organ (of vision). It is only such things 
as are in contact with the organ of perception that are perceiv¬ 
ed j and the collyrium is not in contact with the Organ of Vision; 

^ttjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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because fche bodily eocasemeot (the Eye*ball, &c.) does not 
constitute the * Organ *; the ‘ Organ ’ consists of Light, and not 
of the bodily encasement; and the Oollyrium is not in contact 
with the rays of Light (emanating from the Eye). 

End of Sbotion (7). 

Section (8)i 
[SQtras SO—59] 

{The Seme^organa one or many.) 

Bhaeya on 8u. (50). 

[P. 149, L. 2 to L. 6J. 

[Now the question arises}—Is there only one Sense- 
organ? or several Sense-organs?* Why should this doubt 
arise ? (The Siitra answers]— 

Sutra (50.) 

The doobt abisbs—beoause by season of sbb- 

SISIENCE IN SEVEBAIi PIiACES, THESE SHOULD BE MULTIPLIC¬ 
ITY ; AND YET A SINGLE COMPOSITE ACTUALLY SUBSISTS IN 

SEVEBAIi FLACES.f (Su. 50.) 

* Tlie sequence of this seciion it tlius explained by tlie Parishuddhi—* In the 
foregoing section, it having been established that the Sense-organs are made up of 
material substances, and that they are operative by contact,—it has next to be 
proved that there are several Sense-organs ; and the determination of this point 
is necessary as preliminary to what has gone before. For, if the Sense-organs are 
one only—and not many—then they cannot be made up of material substances; 
and if they are not material in their character,.they cannot be operative by contact. 
Because if there is only one Sense-organ, there would be no force in such reasonings 
as—* the Visual organ must consist of Light, because from among Colour and other 
things it renders perceptible only Colour,’ and so forth ; and under the circum¬ 
stances it could not be proved that the Organ operates by contact ; as it is only when 
the organ is proved to bo material in its character that it can be held to be opera¬ 
tive by contact. The real purpose served by the present discussion is that 
when it has been proved that there arc several Sense-organs, then alone can there 
be any force in such reasons for the existence of the Sonias—* by one and the same 
object is apprehended by the organs of Vision and Touch' and like. 

fThe SQlra presents a difficulty. The words as they stand mean-* We find several 
things occupying several places and also a single thing occupying several places.’ 
—But the Vartikaand Ta|paryaare dissatisfied witli this. The grounds fordissatis- 

^MjcLtrLtr^lcjoJ. 
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As a matter of fact, we find that when different places 
are occupied, there are several substances; and yet the Com¬ 
posite substance, though subsisting in several places, is one 
only. Hence in regard to the Sense-organs, which are found 
to occupy different places, the said doubt arises. 

faction wth this latter are explained by tli3 Vtirfika, and thus amplified by the 
fetparyA If we take the words of the Sa{ra as they stand, it would mean— 

' we hare seen that when there is diversity of place there is multiplicity, as when 
several Jars occupy diverse places; and we also find a single thing occupying 
several places, as when a single composite resides iu several ot its components.’ 
But such statement wi)uld bo open to the following objections—in clause (ol 
' diversity of place ’ denotes the quality of ‘diversity’ as subsisting 

in the Place ; and in clause (b) the term ‘ character of occupy¬ 

ing several places,’ denotes a quality subsisting iu something else, other than 
PUtet. But Doubt can ever arise from Iwa qualities subsisting in two distinct 
things. For these reasons, the reasoning of the Sutra could bo resolved into one or 
other (not both) of the following; and neither would be right. For if the reasoning 
is put in the form—(a) ‘ Doubt arises because wo have seen multiplicity and unity 
when there is dioersity q^pluee’—then inasmuch as this quality of diversity would 
belong to the place, it would not belong to anyone thing; and hence it would not 
be common to both (one and many) ; specially as what the Sutra has pointed out 
>in clause b) is only the fact of the one thing having the quftlity of - occupying 
several places ; and it does not put forward the diversity as belonging to the Place ; 
—this latter has been put forward (in clause a) only iu connection with mu/ttplie- 
ity. If, on the other hand, the reasoning is put in the form—(b)—' Doubt arises 
iMcause we have found Unity and Multiplicity when things occupy several 
places ’—then the ditflculty is that, ns a matter of fact, there is no substance which 
occupies several places, each substance occupying only one place ; so that in this 
also the character would not be a cuiumou one; specially as what the SQtra declares 
in clause (b) is the fact that the character of occupying several places indicates unity 
of the thing. As for the coutiugcuoy when several Jars occupy several places 
this has bceu spoken of, iu clause (u) as indicating lUversity of place, aud not the 
character of occupying several places. 

[Fur these reasons, the Bltdsya, ignoring the literal meaning of the words of 
the83|ra, which, would be apparently irrelevant, has explained the8u{ra according 
to its sense—says the Parishu^hi. Aud this sense is as; rendered in the Iranslatiuu. 
The whole point of the ditferciice is that the ‘ occupying of several places ’ should 
be taken as belonging to the SsMss-oryuns spccilically, and not to things ,iu general, 
—and that of occupying of several places indicating muitipiieity as well as singleness. 

The Bhifyaehan^ra offers the following explanation 

sxplauatiou of the compound avoids the difficulty 

^ftxjjtrltr^LCXLL 
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Vartika on Su. (50). 
fP. 388, L. a to V. 389, L. 6.] 

It has been proved that the Sense-organs are material in 
their character. Now arises the question—is the Sense- 
organ one ? or arc they several ?. 

The grounds for this doubt are set forth in the Sutra. 
Some people (unmindful of what the Bhasya has said, speci¬ 
ally in its laet sentence), explain the Sutra simply to mean 
that— ‘ Multiplicity has been found when there is diversity 
of place, CAj. iu the case of several Jars,—^and a single thing 
has been found to occupy several places,— e.g.^ the Composite 
object? 

But the Doubt, put iu this form, does not appear to be 
quite reasonable. “Why?” (»/) If the ground of doubt is 
set forth iu the form—‘ because multiplicity and singleness 
have been foum] when there is diversity of place,’—then, 
inasmuch ‘ diversity of place ’ (being a property of //t« Place) 

raised in th* VdrjiAu]—‘ Bcoautc nmllitilidty of Sense-organs is indicated by the 
fact that it is found in several places ’—and t^^ 

i iuasnmcli as a single composite resides in 

several of its coinponeute, it would seem that the Sense-organ is one only.’ 

The difliuulty raised appears to bo more verbal than real; What the 8a|ra means 
is siiiipiy (his—‘ wo liud that when things occupy several places, they are many; 
[s.y., when Uiu Jar and the Glutli occupy different places] ;and we also find a single 
thing occupying several places; e.g., the Composite is single and yet it resides in 
several components; so that when we find the Scnsc-orgatis occupying different 
places, there arises a Doubt as to whether (hey are several (like the Jar and the 
Cloth), or one (like the composite).’—ns Vishvanatha puts it. And all that the 
Varfiha insists upon is the fact that (he Sutra should be construed as simply putting 

forward (Ae chnruder of occupying severalitlaces—at belonging to the Seme-organt— 

as the proiicrty coniniun to ‘one’ and ‘several,’ and hence giving rise to doubt as 
to the Sense-organs being one or many. And even when we take the SQtra as 
referring to things in general, the implication is exactly this. 

Vatdhamana, in the Ngiyatiiban^haprakdtha, puts the difficulty in a some¬ 
what different manner ;—‘'as the words of the Su{ra stand, the first clause mentions 
mulHplieity tbit to dherti'ty of place, and it does not make any mention of linglenui 
(the second factor of the Doubt) ; similarly, the second clause mentions linglenui 
during diteriity qf glace, and It does nut make any mention of muMipUcify / so that 
in either case, the Doubt remains unaeeounted for ’. 

M^LtrLtr^lcjol. 
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does not belong to any single object, it could not be regarded 
aa the * common property ’ (giving rising to the Doubt). (6) 
If, on the other hand, (in order to avoid this difficulty) the 
ground of doubt is set forth in the form—‘ because when we 
find the character of occupying several places, things are 
found to be one as well as several,’—then, there is this 
difficulty, that as a matter of fact no substance is ever found 
to be occupying several pfnces, and to bo seontnl [each place 
being occupied by a single substance]; hence the character 
(of occupying several places^ would fail to be common (to one 
VSr P 389 many) ; for even when we see several such 

things as the Jar and the like, what we see is 
only a diversity of place, and not (any thing) as ocenpymg 
several places. 

This Doubt, which is found to be inexplicable according 
to both the possible explanations (of the words as they stand), 
becomes explicable when we take the Sutra as referring to the 
Sense-organs as occupying several places; the form of the 
doubt being—whether there are several organs occupying 
several places? or only one organ occupying several places? 
Such a doubt in regard to the Sense-organs could not arise, 
either (a) * because of the diversity of place,’ or (ft) ‘ because 
of (any single thing) occupying several places.’ [As the 
former explanation would have itj. [Hence the only right 
way is to take the Siitra as setting forth the two grounds as 
pertaining to the Sense-organs specifically, and not to things in 
general]. 

The Fsrtika, having explained the grounds of Doubt 
according to the Sutra and the ShSsya, sets forth another 
ground for the doubt in question]—There is doubt also (a) 
because the Sense-organs are distinct from the Body, and also 
(b) because they are entities ; (a) As a matter of fact, we have 
found that things distinct from the Body are one — e.g. the 
2.kQsha—^ well as several, — e.g. the Jar and such things 
(5) we have also seen that entities are one as well as several; 

MjdxrltryjAiJtLL 
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■—both these characters— distinctness from the Body, and being 
entities —are found present in the Sense-organs; hence the 
said Doubt arises. 

BkUsya on Su. (51). 

[P. 149, L. 6 to P. 150, L. 5]. 

[PwreapnAsa]—‘‘ The Sense-organ is one,— 

“ The Cctaneods (TACTUiE) only, becadse or non- 
ABSBNOE. (Su. 51.) 

“ The Cutaneous Organ is the only one organ ”,—says the 
Opponent. Why ? “ Because of non-absence ; that is, there 
“ is no subsir dum of sense-organ which is not pervaded by 
“ the Skin (in which the skin is not present); so that in the 
” absence of S>kin there can be no perception of anything. 
“ Hence it follows that there is a single Sense-organ—the 
“ CutaneoAis (Tactile) Organ—by which all sense-substrata 
“ are pervaded, and in whoso presence alone the perception 
“ of things is possible.” 

[• jSiddAonia]—The above is not right; because there is 
no perception (by the Tactile Organ) of the objects of other 
Sense-organs.f The distinctive feature of the Cutaneous or 
Tactile Organ is that it is the instrument of the perception 
of Touch; and when by means of this Tactile Organ, the 
Touch (of a certain thing) is perceived, there is no perception 
of the objects of other Sense-organs, such for .instance) as 
Colour &c.—by such persons as are blind (devoid of the Visual 
Organ, even though endowed with an efficient Tactile Organ). 
[According to the PQrvapaksa] there is no other Organ except 
that which apprehends Touch; so that (according to that 
theory) the blind man should perceive Colour &c., exactly as 
he perceives Touch;—as a matter of fact however. Colour &c. 
are not perceived by the blind;—from which it follows that 
the Cutaneous Organ is not the only one Organ. 

[The view that the Cutaneous Organ is the only sense- 
organ having been shown to be untenable, the Purvapakain 

° Tliis ia the Si^^lianja put forward by the Bhdfya ; the SStrekSrt pro¬ 
pounds it in the next S3tra. 

fThe Bh/ityaehan^ra calie this but nowhere ie it found »• 

SB|ra. Tlie fatparya regards it as Sajra. It is interesting to note that the 
PeriBhu^hi states and criticises the view that this is aSSfni. 
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next advances the view that the various Sense-organs are 
only parts of the one Cutaneous Organ]—*' The perception of 
those things would be of the same kind as the perception of 
Smoke; that is, as a matter of fact, the touch of Smoko is per* 
ceived (felt) by means of that particular part of the Cutane* 
ous Organ (skin) which is located in the Bye,—and not by 
means of any other part of skin ; and similarly Colour, &c. 
also are perceived by particular parts of the skin ; and it is 
on account of the destruction of such particular parts that 
the blind fail to perceive Colour, the deaf fail to perceive 
Sound, and so forth.”* 

Answer—What has been urged is not to right; as it in¬ 
volves a self-contradiction. Having asserted that—“ inas¬ 
much as the Cutaneous Organ is not absent anywhere, there 
is only one Sense-organ,”—you now allege that “ the pei-cep- 
tion of Colour &c. is obtained by means of particular parts 
of skin, just like the perception of Smokeif this latter 
allegation is true, then the instruments apprehending the 
several objects of perception (Colour, Touch &c.) must be 
regarded as several; for the simple reason that each of them 
apprehends a particular object of its own; as is proved by 
the fact that one particular object, (a.y. Colour) is perceived 
only when one particular instrument (the l^j/e or the Skin 
in tfie Eye) is present, and it is not perceived when the latter 
is destroyed. Thus your former assertion (that there is a 
single Sense-organ apprehending all things) becomes con¬ 
tradicted by the latter. 

The non-difference ’ that you have put forward (in 
Su. 51), as the reason (for the conclusion that there is only 
one Sense-organ ’) is also open to doubt. As a matter of fact, 
the substrata of the Sense-organs are pervaded by (i.e. com¬ 
posed of) the Barth and such other substances also; for in the 
absence of these substances there is no perception of things. 
From this it follows that there is no single Sense-organ—the 
Cutaneous or any other—which can bring about the percep¬ 
tion of all things. 

VSrfika on SQ. (51). 

[P. 386, L. 7 to P. 393, L. 8]. 

“ There is only one Sense-organ ”—says the Opponent, 

Which one is that P 

” When the blind fail to perceive Colour, it ie only because that particular 
port of ikin which was in the Bye, and which was the means of colour-perception, 
hu been destroyed. 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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'^The Gutaneons i» the only one Sense-organ, because of 
“non-absence, —says the SQtra. What is this non-absence? 
“ What \Ye moan by * non-absence ’ is that the Cutaneous 
“ Organ is conne(5ti>rl with the atibstrata of all sense-organs; 
" that is, there is not a single sense-organ which is not per- 
“ vaded by the Skin.* Or, ‘ non-absence ’ may mean con- 
“ comitance; the sense being that there is no perception by 
“any sense organ except w’hen the Skin is there. By reason 
“ of this non-absence, wo conclude tlmt the Cutaneous is the 
“ only one Sense-organ.” 

The above is not right; because there is no perception of 
the Objects of other Sense-organs —says the JBhasya. That is, 
the view put forward goes against actual experience (f.e. all 
evidence); t that is, one who asserts that there is only one 
Sense-organ contradicts actual experience. If the Cutane¬ 
ous Organ were the only sense-organ, there would be tactile 
perception of all things; so that Colour would be perceived 
by the blind, Sound by the deaf, and so forth ; as a matter of 
fact however, no such perception takes place;—hence it 
follows that tbs Sense-organ cannot be one only. 

The ‘ non-absence ’ that has been put forward as the 
reason is not valid; as the reasoning based upon it [i.e. 
* because the instruments by which all things are perceived 
are connected with the Cutaneous Organ, they should all be 
regarded as the Cutaneous Organ ’] is not true; for as a 
matter of fact, the Substrata of the Sense-organs are found to 
be pervaded by, or connected witli, several such things as the 
Earth and the like, which are not ‘ Sense-organs *; so that it 
is not true that ‘ anything connected with the substrata of 
sense-organs must be the Sense-organ.’ 

• The third ‘ na ’ appears to be siipcrHuoue. 

\ * Lokavlropia' means contrary tn experience. But the I'd(parya explains 
it to mean ' PramSnavirodha,’ contrary to all evidence ; and the reason for this 
explanation given by the Pariehuifdhi is that, inasmuch as the Sense-organs 
themselves [are not perceptible, they can not form objects of ‘ordinsry 
experience.' 
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“ It may be due to the destruction of the part.—That 
is, when the blind fail to perceive Colour,—or when tho deaf 
fail to hear Sound,—this is due to the fact that a particular 
part of the Cutaneous Organ (by means of which Colour is 
perceived or Sound is heard) has been destroyed; just as we 
find that the perception of Smoke being brought about by 
means of a part of the Cutaneous Organ,—when that parti¬ 
cular part of Skin in tho Bye-ball is destroyed, there is no 
perception of the touch of Smoke.” 

This cannot be accepted, as it involves self-contradiction. 
Var P 390 When you say that — “ the perception of 

Colour &c., is brought about by means of a 
part of the Cutaneous Organ, just like the perception of 
Smoke ”,—you contradict the assertion that “ there is 
only one sense-oi’gan ”, having previously declared that 
“ the Cutaneous Organ is tho only one sense-organ ”, you 
now assert that “ the perception of Colour &c., is brought 
about by means of different parts of the Cutaneous organ 
and in doing this you admit what you have sought to deny. 
The ‘ parts’ have no existence apart from the ‘ Whole and 
those ‘ parts ’ of the Cutaneous Organ that are regarded 
by you as the means of apprehending Colour &c.,—are these 
of the nature of * Sense-organs ’ or not ? “ What of this ?” 
Well, if those ‘ parts ’ are of the nature of ‘ sense-organs ’, 
then all those boing so many different Sense-organs, the 
Sense-organ cannot be one only ; if, on tho other hand, the 
‘ parts ’ are not of the nature of ‘ Sense-organs ’, then Colour 
&c., (which are perceived by their moans) cannot be regard¬ 
ed as ' perceptible by the Senses ’! 

Sutra (52). 

[Si44hSnta ]— It is not true [that there is only 

ONE SeN8E-OEG.4N] *, BECAUSE (SEVERAI,) THINGS ARE NOT 

PERCEIVED SIMULTANEOUSLY. (Su. 52). 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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BhSsya on SQ. (52). 

[P. 15C, L. 7 to L. 11.] 

[According to the view that there is only one sense-organ 
apprehending all things, what would happen would be that] 
the Soul would come into contact with the Mind, the Mind 
with the single Sense-organ, and the single sense-organ with 
all objects (Colour, Odour, Touch, Taste and Sound); so that 
(in every act of Perception), the contact of the Soul, the 
Mind, the Sense-organ and the several objects being present, 
there would be perception, at one and the same time, of all 
these objects. As a matter of fact however. Colour and 
such other objects are never perceived at one and the same 
time. Hence it follows that it is not true that there is a 
single sense-organ operating on all objects of perception. 

Further, by reason of the non-concomitance of the per¬ 
ceptions of things, it cannot be accepted that there is a single 
sense-organ apprehending all things ; if there were concomi¬ 
tance of perceptions of several things, then no blindness &c., 
would be possible.* 

Variika on Su. (52). 

The Si^dhSuta view put forward is connected with the 
following SOtra—‘7< is not true, because several things are not 
perceived simultaneously.' For one who holds that there is 
only one sense-organ, it would be possible to have the per¬ 
ception of several things at one and the same time. “How so 
Well, there would be present, (a) the contact of the Soul with 
the Mind, (b) of the Mind with the Sense-organ, and (c) of 

*Tlie diSurciivc bctwceu ‘ iiou-iiiiiiultiiiicity uf pcrccptioiiu' urged before and tlie 
‘ iioii-conconiitaucc of perccptiuiiH', urged uow is not ipiitc ulcar, Tbe dUtiuctiun, 
acuordiug to ibo Vir{ika and tlic ParinHmidhi, ia that'lion-eiiiiiiltauuity'ia more gene¬ 
ral, referring prinoipally to simultaneity uf I’crecptiona ; the sense being that scvetal 
perceptions cannot appear at the same liiiie ; while ‘uon-coneouiitacicc’ refers mainly 
to thg olfjecUiperceived ; the sense being that the several perceptions do not always 
appear together ; t. e., it is nut necessary that the perception uf Odour must always 
be accompanied by the perception of Colour ; if that were su, then at the time that 
the blind man perceives Odour, he cnld have tho perception of Colour also; and 
he would not be blind at all. 

The Pariehut^hi remarks that what the Siifra really means to urge here is, not 
exactly the ' non-timultaneitg of eogeilioiu’, but only the impossibility of general 
thingg being perceived at one and the same time. 

^itjflxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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the Sense-organ with all objects of perception ; so that out 
of these contacts of the Soul, the Mind, the Sense-organ and 
the several objects, there should proceed the perceptions of 
all those objects at one and same time. 

[The V&rtika raises an objection against the BhUaya in¬ 
terpretation of the SairQ ]—"The above reasoning is not 
right; as by that same reasoning, there should be the possibil¬ 
ity (also according to one who holds that there are several 
Sense-organs) of the appearing, at one and the same time, 
of the perceptions of several such objects as are perceptible 
by the same sense-organ. That is to say, it has been urged 
that for one who holds that there is a single sense-organ, 
it being possible for the single Sense-organ to be in contact 
with several objects at one and the same time, there would 
be the absurd contingency of the perceptions of these several 
objects appearing at one and the same time ; —but exactly 
in the same manner, for him also who holds that there are 
several Sense-organs, there would be the possibility of the 
perceptions of several things perceptible by any one sense- 
organ appearing at the same time.* The explanation that 
the Si44k3nlin may put forward will be equally availa¬ 
ble for the other party also. If, on the other hand, 
the contingency is not objectionable^ then there is no point in 
urging (against the Purvapaksa) the contingency of * the 
simultaneous perception of things’ [as is done by the Su|r5, 
as explained by the BhSfya\’* 


* According to the Purvapakfa, there is a single sense-organ apprehending all 
things ; so that whenever one thing is perceived all things could be perceived. Tme ; 
but according to the Si^^hanta also, though there are several Sense-organs, yet there 
are seveial things perceptible by each of those several organs ; for instance, several 
kinds of colour are apprehended by the Eye, several kinds of Odour by the Nose; and 
M forth; so that according to this view also the contingency would be possible at 
the time that we perceive the Bed Colour, our Eye is in contact with all vUitie 
things ; so that the visual perception of all visible things should appear simultane¬ 
ously. So that the contiugeney is equally poedble in both views. 

^ftxltrltr^LCXLL 
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(A.) To the above objeotion some people offer the fol* 
lowing answer—[According to the SiddhSnia] the simultane¬ 
ous perception of several things’ is not possible, because of 
the difference in the desire to cognise (which is the precursor 
of every cognition, and which can arise, at any one time, 
in regard to only one thing). ** But the same may be said 
for ns also. If the simultaneous perception of several things 
is avoided by you by reason of the difference in the desire 
to cognise, then this ' difference in the desire to cognise * is 
certainly not barred against us either. So that what is 
necessary for the Sid4hcintin is to find out some other reason, 
to account for the fact that perceptions cannot appear simul¬ 
taneously, even when the desire to cognise (several things is 
there).’’ 

(B.) Others have put forward the fact of the Sense- 
organs being instruments. This answer (to the 
objeotion against the Siddhanta as put for¬ 
ward in the Bhdsya) is as follows" Because the Sense- 
organs are instruments (there can be no simultaneity of per¬ 
ceptions) ; it is in. the very nature of the Instrument that, 
even though operated (by an intelligent agent,) it cannot per¬ 
form several operations at one and the same time ; and 
when it is not so operated, it does not act at all.” 

But this explanation also is equally available to both (the 
Puroapaksin and the Si44k&^{in) ; for him also who holds 
that there is a single sense-organ, this Sense-organ is not 
deprived of the character of ' Instrument.’ For these rea¬ 
sons, it is clear that it is not right to urge (against the 
Purvapaksin) the fact that' things are not perceived simul¬ 
taneously ’ (as has been done by the Sufra).** 

[Having pointed out difficulties in the Bhdsya presenta¬ 
tion of the Si44hdnia standpoint embodied in 8 u. 52, the 
Vdriika introduces its own presentation of that standpoint] 

^BCjdxrLtr^ljcjtLL ^UfiALtltA. 
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—Thb Purvapaktia who holds that there is a single Sense- 
organ, should be questioned as follows, in regard to the 
several alternatives possible:—You hold tbat there is a single 
Sense-organ which appreliends all things; now does this 
single Sense-organ operate by contact, or not ? “ What of 
that ?” Well, if it operates by contact, then you should say 
what that single Sense-organ is. If the Cutaneous (Tactile) 
Organ is that single Sense-organ, then there can be no per¬ 
ception of Colour and such other things, which can never bo 
in contact with the Cutaneous organ. If it could apprehend 
Colour &c. without coining into contact with them, then the 
same would be the case with Touch also [so that it would 
not be true that the organ operates by contact only.] If 
it be held that the organ operates half and half, both ways, 
■—f. e., some things it apprehends by contact, and others 
without contact,—then it loses the character of ‘Instrument. 
“ Well, let it lose the character of ‘Instrument’—What harm 
dues tbat do to our position ?” Now, it is in answer to 
this last argument of the Opponent that we have the Sutva 
(62) pointing out that—* what is put forward cannot bo 
accepted, as it would involve the contingency of several 
things being perceived simultaneously the sense being 
that when the eontingeney of aeoeral things being per¬ 
ceived simultaneously is urged against the Si^^hanfint 
who holds that there are several sense-organs, his answer is 
that no such contingency can arise, because Uie Sense-organs 
are* instruments* [and no instrument can have several 
operations at one and the same time]while such an expla- 
nation is not available for the PBroapalcsin, according to 
whoso view the Sense-organs have been deprived of the 
character of * Instrument' |and who finds nothing undesir¬ 
able in this]. Further, the assertion, that the * sense-organ 
operates by contact, and it does not operate by contact,'is 
self-contradictory. 


^tojflxrUT^ljcjaJ. 
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Farther, the Outaneous Organ cannot be the only sense* 
organ, hee-iuse of non-eoneomiUnee ; what is meant by ‘ oon« 
eomitance' is that the perception of one thing by one person 
is accompanied by the perception of a second thing also; and 
if there be such concomitance, there would be no possibility 
of men being blind or deaf <kc. 

Sutra (53). 

Thr Gdtanrous Oboan cannot be the only sense- 

organ ; AS THIS WOULD INVOLVE INNER CONTRADICTIONS.* 

(SQ. 63). 

BhSsya on Sii. (63) • 

|P. 153, L. 13 to P. 151, L.5]. 

The Outaneous Organ cannot be regarded as the only 
Sense-organ; as such a view involves inner contradictions : 
That is, it would mean that by that Organ, Colour &c. are 
perceived without being in contact with it;—and if the organ 
is operative without contact (as it is ex-hypotheai, in the 
perception of Colour &c.), then it should be so in the per¬ 
ception of Touch also; or if Touch &c. are apprehended 
by the organ by contact only, then Colour &c. also should be 
apprehended by contact only.t It might be urged that 
—the Cutaneous Organ operates half and half. ” But, in 
that case, since no obstruction would be possible, any and 
every object would be equally perceived. That is to say, 
if you mean that—“Touch &c. are apprehended by the 
Cutaneous Organ only ^hen they are in contact with it, 
while Colours are apprehended by it without being in con¬ 
tact with it,*’—then (our answer is that), under such a 
theory (where apprehension is possible without contact) there 
would be no obstruction (to the operation of the Organ); 
and there being no obstruction, there would be perception 
of all colours, the hidden as well as the unhidden; nor would 

* Tb« BkHtyachanira explains the term ’ vipra{ifi^ha * as ‘ vl^hCya pratififtta, 
' denying after affirming.’—contradicting oneself. 

This Ssfra is not found in Vishvanafha; the Bkatyachm^ra appears to treat 
it as BAd{yx;itis not found in Sa^ra Ms. D, norin the Puri SQ^ra Ms. It is 
found in the Nyayatnehimhaniha, and the f^artika aUa treats it as Safra. 

t The right reading i|||||i|t is supplied by the Pori Ms. A. and B. 
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there be any ground for the well-known phenomenon that 
there is perception of Colour near at band, and no perception 
of Colour at a distance; that is to say, if the Cutaneous 
organ apprehends Colour without being in contact with it, 
then there would no reason for the phenomenon that, while 
Colour is not perceived from a distance, it is perceived 
when near at hand. 

VSr(ika on Su. (63). 

IP. 391, L 18 to P. 392, L. 4.] 

The Cutaneous Organ etc .—says the Sotra. The rest is 
clear in the BhSeya. 

(A) Further, the derangement or destruction of one would 
make all perception impossible. That is, if there is only one 

Sense-organ, then if that one happens to be 
deranged, or destroyed, no kind of Perception 
would be possible^ 

(B) Also because there is no possibility of obstruction. If 
the Cutaneous Organ is the only one sense-organ, then no 
obsti’uction can have any force against its operation; and 
as a result of this even very remote things should be perceived. 

(C) There would be m ground for the phenomenon 
that there is perception of Oolour near at hand, and no percep¬ 
tion of Colour at a distance. That is, if the Cutaneous Organ 
were operative without contact, then there would be no 
reason why there should be perception of things close to the 
organ, and no perception of things remote from it. 

Bhayya on Sh (54). 

[P, 151, L. 5 to L. 13]. 

The multiplicity (of sense-organs) having been proved 
(indirectly) by the denial of singleness, the Satra proceeds to 
propound direct positive arguments in support of the same.* 

* This sentence has been construed in two ways, by the VSrlika :—(1) Skufva- 
pratifS^t OMMfaniin,—‘ after having negatived singleness’—nd»a(easi^fiAau 
lyid^iyats—‘the Satra propounds arguments in support of multi 
plieity,or (2) ‘ Skattaprstifidhai fidnatvast^dAanthe multiplicity of sense- 
organs having been proved (indirectly) by the denial of singleness, the Satra 
pracseda to pioponnds direct argnment in support of the same. 

^scjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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S9fra (&4). 

Bboadsb the objects of the Sense-organs abe fitb- 

FOLD. (Sfl. 54). 

The terra * arlha' stands for prayojana, * object ’ or * pur¬ 
pose*; and as a matter of fact, this ' object ’ of the sense-organs 
is five-fold; that is, when Touch is apprehended bj the 
Tactile Organ, that same organ does not apprehend Colour; 
hence we infer the existence of another Visual organ, 
which serves the * purpose ’ of apprehending Colour; 
similarly when Colour and Touch are apprehended (by 
the Tactile and the Visual organa respectively), these 
two organs do not apprehend Odour; which leads us to infer 
a third, the Olfactory Organ, which serves the * purpose ’ 
of apprehending Odour;—in the same manner, when the 
three iTouch, Colour and Odour) are apprehended (by the 
Tactile, the Visual and Olfactory organs respectively), these 
same organs do not apprehend Taste; hence we infer the 
existence of the fourth, the G-estatory Organ, which serves 
the * purpose ’ of apprehending Taste;—lastly, when the four 
(Touch, Colour, Odour and Taste) are apprehended (by the 
the Tactile, the Visual, the Olfactory, and the Gustatory 
organs respectively) those same organs do not apprehend 
Sound; hence we infer the fifth, the Auditory Organ, which 
serves the ‘ purpose ’ of apprehending Sound. Thus, from 
the fact that the purpose of one sense-organ is not served 
by another, it follows t^t there are five Sense-organs. 

Vartika on'SQ. (54). 

[P. 892, L. 4 to P. 39S, L. 7.) 

The m^dtipUeily of sense-organs haoing been prosed by 
the denial of singleness, the Sutra proceeds to propound direct 
positive arguments tn support of the same-says the BhSsya. 
“ But ”—says the Opponent—we do not understand how 
multiplicity is proved by * denial ’; for all that the denial 
can do is to show that singleness cannot be established; how 
does that prove multiplicity ? Then again, inasmuch there 
can be no action or operation without a means or instrument 
(of accomplishing it) how can there be any denying (which 
is ah custion) of Singleness ? All that the denial does is to 
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set aside the inferential reasonings in support of the Singleness ; 
it does not set aside either singleness or multiplicity. Under 
the oironnistanoes, what construction can bo put upon the 
passage of the ShUsya P " 

Answer ; [The passage may be construed in two ways]— 
(A) * PratisSdhUl nSnatavasiddhau ’ should be construed 
aa—f pralisSdhSt ananlaram nSnStvasiddhau’i i.e , ‘after 
the denial, in support of the establishing of multiplicity the 
SQtra propounds the argument because the purpose of the 
sense-organs is fioe-fold.* Or (B) the clause ‘pratisSdbnl 

nUnSfmsiddhau ’ may be taken to mean that ‘ the denial of 
singleness having been proved by reasons supporting that 
denial, multiplicity also becomes proved by implication, in¬ 
directly. ’ 

** What is the reason on which the denial is based ? ” 

The reason is that—‘ otherwise several things would be 
perceived at the same time ’ (SQ. 52). This is the reasoning by 
which singleness has been negatived. And the negative proof 
having been already provided there, the next Sutra pro¬ 
pounds the positive proof.* 

Because the objects of the Sense-organs are five-fold —says 
the Sutra ; and the term ‘ artha ’ stands for the ‘ prayojana * 
^ 0 . &c,—says the BhSsya. 

Says the Opponent“ This Shtra has no semblance of 
reasoning at all. Why so P Because the probandum of a 
reasoning is that which is predicated by—forms the pre- 
d'uate of—the Proposition ; so that the proposition being 

* Tbe PartAu^hi remarks—Though the mere invalidating ot the premises 
doaa not entirely demolish the Proposition, yet, in a case where the negativing of 
the Opponent’s proposition is accomplished, it implies the establishing of the contrary 
of that proposition ;—this is what is meant by the BhOtya, Formally formulated, 
the reasoning would stand thus—' In one body, the number of Sense-organs is 
met oas,—beoause even though several things are in proximity, yet the perception 
of these comes gradually, one after the other, and not simultaneously .in a case 
where the organ is one only, the perception of things in proximity to it, does not 
appear one after tiie other; as we find in the case of the Visual organ.’ 

BrtLtrixr^ljcjtLL 
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in the form ‘ the Sense-organs are five the premiss 
' because the a rfha of the sense-organs is five-fold* is entirely 
irrelevant;—even when *ar(ha ' is taken in the sense of 
praynjana, —and the premiss in the form ' because the 
prayojana of the Sense-organs is fivo*fold ’—^the irrelevancy 
remains. If (with a view to escaping from this difficulty) 

* perceptions ’ are made the * subject ’ of the Proposition 
[the Proposition being stated in the form ‘ perceptions are 
brought about by the instrumentality of five sense'Organs*] 
then the probans (or premiss put forward) could not be 
valid (or relevant). The same thing happens if ‘ Objects ' are 
made the * subject ’ [the proposition being stated in the form 

* Objects are apprehended by means of five sense-organs’]. ” 

Answer —The Sutra may be the taken as stating the 
following resonings :—‘ In regard to Colour, Taste, Odour, 
Touch and Sound, the observer is one whose action (of per¬ 
ceiving) is brought about by several instruments,—because 
in the appearing of one thing after the closing of another 
he requires the aid of a different instrument;—when¬ 
ever a person has several objects, he is always found to 
require the aid of a different instrument, when on the closing 
of one object there appears another object when a 

man is proficient in several crafts, he needs a different im¬ 
plement when on the closing of the work of one craft, he 
takes up that of another ;—now in the case of Colour, Taste 
&o, also, we find that when one of them appears (is perceiv¬ 
ed) after another has ceased, there is always need of a differ¬ 
ent instrument;—hence we conclude that in regard to 
Colour, Taste, Odour, Touch and Sound, the Observer is one 
whose action is brought about by several instruments,’ 

SBfra (55). 

[Obfeetion] —“What is assbrtbd cannot bb acobft- 

BD : BEOAOSe THB * OBJECTS ’ ARB 11 ANT (AND NOT 

• nvB ’) (Sa. 55), 

Mjdxrltr^LCXLL 
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Bhdaya on SQ. (55). 

[P. 151, L. 15 to L. Ifi.] 

[Says the Opponent]—“ That there are sense-organs 
cannot be regarded as rightly proved by the fact that the 
objeota of the Sense-organs are fioe-fold ; — why ?— because the 
aaid ottjects are many. The * objects ’ of the Sense-organs are 
several; e g., there are three kinds of Touch—the cool, the hot 
and the neither-eool-nor-hot’; there are endless colours—^in 
the shape of white, green and the rest; there are three 
odours—agreeable, disagreeable and indifferent; there are 
several tastes—the bitter and the rest ; Sound is diverse, 
appearing in the form of letters as also in that of mere in* 
distinct sound. In view of these facts, the man, who would 
hold the Sense-organs to be five on the ground of the objects 
of the sense-organs being five-fold, should also have to 
admit that there are many (more than five) Sense-organs, 
because the objects of the sense-organs are many.” 

Vartika on SQ. (65). 

[P, 89S, L. 9 to L. 15]. 

What is asserted cannot be accepted Sfc. ^c. — says the 
Sutra. This objection is raised against the Sid^hiinta in the 
form is which it has been put forward ; and what is meant 
by this objection is to object to the number five. 

But in urging the objection the Opponent is not right, 
as he falls into self-contradiction ; when he asserts tliat 
* because the objects of the Sense-organs are many the 
Sense-organs must be many ’ ho goes against his former 
allegation that ‘ there is a single Sense-organ.’ 

The Opponent answers this charge as follows :—What 
is urged against us has no force; because we are advancing 
proofs ; that is, what we mean (by Su. 55) is, not to prove 
that there are several Sense-organs because the objects of 
the Sense-organs are five-fold,—and there would be self-con¬ 
tradiction only if we did this,—but simply to urge, in op- 
positioi; to your argument that ' becaus-s the objects of the 
Sense-organs are five-fold, there must be five Sense-organs’, 
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the fact that, if it be held that the number of Sense-organa 
should be five because their objects are five-fold, then it 
should also be admitted that the number of Sense-organs 
should be many because their objects are many.” 

Sutra (56). 

[dtistpe/j—I nasmuch as (the sEVEUAii kinus op 
Odour abb) nothino mobk than ‘ odour,’ thbbb can be 
NO DBNiAt, OP Odour or tub kb.st (as constituting tub 
‘ FIVE Sbnsb-oroans ’). (Su. 66). 

lihasyu on Su, (56). 

[P. 152, L. 1 to L. 11]. 

As a matter of fact, Odour (Colour, Taste, Touch 
and Sound) have their exact extensions precisely determined 
through their respective communities (or genera);—so that 
the perceptions of these can be rightly regarded as indicat¬ 
ing the existence of distinct apprehending instruments, only 
when it is found that they (the perceptions) arc such as are 
not brought about by the same (or similar) instruments.* 
Further, the argument that has been put forward (in SQ. 54) 
has for its subject the * perceptible things ’ as grouped under 
well-defined heads, and not individual things, severally ; while 
your denial (in Su. S5) of the number ‘ five ‘ as applied to 
‘ perceptible things ’ refers .to individual things regarded 
severally. Consequently the denial cannot be regarded as 
as right and proper.t 


® Tl.c reading ’V ie wrong ; tlie right reading ia as found iu 

the two Pari Mbs. and iu the BhUtyachaii^ra, and also supported by the Bhitya 
below. 

f All Odours arc appreli ended hy the same organ ; hence thoy are grouped under 
one head,' and regarded as ' one similarly with Colour, Taste, Touch and Sound. 
Hence those five groups justify the assumption of five ‘Sense-organs.’ The Opponent 
takes each Odour as a distinct unit, and for each each unit he would have oue organ ; 
and hence he does not agree to restrict the number of organa to five only. But when 
all Odours are actually found to bo apprehended by the same organ, there is nothing 
to justify the assumption or several organs for the apprehending of Odour. 

^ttjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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‘‘But how do you know that Odour and the rest have 
their extension precisely determined through their respective 
commitnities ?” 

Well, as a matter of fact, the three kinds of Tonch—the 
cool, the warm and the neither-vvarra-nor-cool—are all 
grouped (and unified) nnder the single community of 

* Touch’; so that when we perceive the cool Touch (by the 
Tactile organ), the perception of the other two kinds of 
Touch—the warm and the neiiher-warm-nor-eool —cannot 
indicate, or justify the assumption of, other instruments 
(distinct from the said Tactile organ); for the simple reason 
that all the several kinds of Touch are as a matter of fact 
perceptible by the same instrument; that is, the other two 
kinds of Tonch also are actually perceived by means of the same 
organ as the cool Touch. Similarly, all kinds of Odour are 
included under the single group ‘ Odour, all kinds of Colour 
under * Colour,’ all kinds of Taste under ‘ Taste ’ and all 
kinds of Sound under ‘ Sound.’ As for the perceptions of 
Odour (Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound) on the other hand, 
each of these is found to be obtained by means of a different 
kind of instrument; and as such they indicate so many 
different organs. From all this it becomes established that 

* because the object of the Sense-organs are five-fold, there 
are five Sense-organs.’ 

Vartika on Sii. (56). 

[P. 393, L. 15 to P.394, L. 2]. 

The answer to the objection urged (under SO, 55) is given 
in the next Sutra (56), which says—ZimmucA at ^c. ^c. 
Odour &o., have their extension determined through the 
communities of ‘ Odour ’ and the rest; and they do not indi- 
cate the presence of any other instruments except those th^ 
bring about their own perception. All those entities in 
which the community of ‘ Odour ’ subsists are found to have 
their perception brought about by a single (same) organ; 
hence the sub-divisions of Odour)—' agreeable’; ‘ disagreeable’ 
and ‘ indifferent (being all perceptible by means of the 
same organ) cannot point to any other organs of perception. 

^tojdxrUr^jicjaJ. 
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Similarly with the others (Colour and the rest). The rest 
is clear in the BhSsya, 

Bhatya on Su. (57). 

[P. 1.52, L. 11 to L. 14.] 

[Says the Opponent]—“If things can be grouped under 
“ a community, then it follows that all the Sense-organs 

“ SHOULD BB BBGABDBD AS ‘ ONG,* THEIB (sBTBBAL) 

“ OBJECTS BEING NO MOBE THAN ‘ OBJECT ’ (Su. 57). 

“ That is to say, all objects being included under the single 
“community of ‘object’ [the ‘objects of the Sense-oi'gans’ are one, 
from which it follows that there is only one Sense-organ].*’ 

Vartika on SO. (57). 

[P. 394, L. 2 to L. 7.] 

“ If things can be grouped under a single community, then it 
followt that there is only one Sense-organ; since their objects are 
no more than ‘ object.' The meaning of this is that there is 
no incongruity (in the Pftrvapaksa view that there is a 
single Sense-organ). 

Sotra (58). 

{^Answer] —Not so; becadsb of the fivbpoldness 

—(a) OF THE SIGNS (ou INDICATIVES) IN THE SHAPE OF PsB- 

CEFTIONS, (6) OF THE LOCATION, (c) OF THE PBOOESS (OPEBA- 

TION), (d) OF THE SHAPE (UAGNITDOB) AND («) OF TH8 CON¬ 
STITUENTS. (So. 58). 

Bhasya on SO. (58.) 

[P. 152, L. 16 to P. 158, L. 8]. 

As a matter of fact, objects are never found to have their 
extension determined through the community of ‘ Object *; 
and hence they cannot all be inferred as perceptible by uny 
single organ, independently of other organs; in the case of 
Odour, &c., on the other hand, we find that they do have their 
extension determined by their respective communities, * Od¬ 
our* and the rest: and as such they are inferred as percep. 
tible—each by a distinct Sense-organ. Hence what is urged 
(in Su. 57) is entirely irrelevant. 

?!M.dxrLa-^l.cjaJ. 
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This is what is described in detail in the Sntra :— 

. (A) Because of the Uvefoldneas of the signs in the shape of 
Perceptions; what indicate the existence of Sense-organs 
are our own perceptions, since the presence of Sense-organs 
is proved only by the perdeption that wo have of certain 
things;—this has been already explained in the Mliasya 
on Su. 54, which speaks of the ‘ fivefoldness of the objects of 
Sense-organs’;—thus then, inasmuch as the ‘indicatives of 
Sense-organs,’—the shape of perceptions, are fivefold, the 
Sense-organs must be five. 

(B) The location also of the Sense-organs are fivefohl : (1) 
The Tactile Organ, which is indicated by the perception of 
Touch, has its location throughout the body ; (2) the Visual 
Organ, which, as issuing out of the body, is indicated by 
the perception of Colour, has its location in the pupil of the 
Eye; (3) the Olfactory organ has its location in the nose; (4) the 
Gestatory organ has its location in the Tongue; (5) the Audi¬ 
tary Organ has its location iutho cavity of the Bar:’—all this 
being proved by the fact that the five organs have their exis¬ 
tence indicated by the perceptions of Odour, Taste, Colour, 
Touch and Sound. 

(0) On account of the fivefoldness of the processes also 
there is diversity in the sense-organs : e.r/., (in visual percep¬ 
tion) the Visual Organ encased in the pupil issues outside 
and then gets at the objects possessed of Colour; the Organs 
of Touch (Taste and Odour) on the other hand are themselves 
got at by the objects, which latter reach the Organs by tlie 
movements of the body in which the Organs exist; while the 
contact of the Auditory Organ with the Sound (heard) is 
obtained by reason of this latter proceeding in a series. 

(D) ‘ Rkrilif shape ’, stands for the exact limit or ex¬ 
tent of magnitude; and this is found to be fivefold. The 
Olfactory, the Gestatory and the Tactile Organs have their 

* The Bhityadianjra remarks that, iDasmuch as tlio Auditory organ consists 
of ilcOtha it is not right to locate it in' the Esr-cavity. To avoid tliis difficulty, it 
offers other explanations of the compound ‘ lxtrnarhhi^ra(thi$th<i>iam': (1) 
‘ ehhiifram’, ‘ cavity ’, stands for a particular form of contact; and ‘ karna ’ stands 
for an objeot made up of earth-particles : and stands for auxiliary ; 

hence the whole compound means ' that which has for its axiliary an object made 
up of earth-particles’:—or (2) 'that which is the a^histhsna,—substratam,—of the 
contact of the Bar ’.—Both these ioteiiifetations would apply to the Akatha. 
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shape or magnitude restricted to their respective substrata 
(in the body ; tho shape of the Olfactory organ is the same 
as that of the Nose, and so forth),—and are inferred (as dis¬ 
tinct from the perception of their objectswhile the Visual 
orgnn, though located in the pupil, moves out of the socket 
and pervades over tho object;—while, lastly, tho Auditory 
Organ is nothing other than ^Lkasha itself, and like AkSaha, 
is all pervading,—being inferred only from the perception 
of Sound; and yet this Organ manifests or renders audible 
only certain particular sounds,—being restricted in its scope 
by the substratum (body) in which it subsists, by reason of 
the force of the peculiar faculties (of Merit and Demerit) 
belonging to the person concerned.* 

(B) By Jdli, ‘Constituent’, is meant ‘source’; the 
* sources ’ or ‘ constituents ’ of the Sense-organs are five, in 
the shape of the rudimentary substances, Barth (Air, Water, 
Light and Akdslia\ It follows therefore that, because 
the ‘ constitueuts ’ are five, the Sense-organs also must be 
five. 


VSrfi&a on Sfi. (68). 

[P. 394, L. -5 to P. 395, L. 7.] 

What has been urged (in Su. 57) has no force, as it has 
been already answered ; i. e., it has already been answered 
by what has been said under SQ. 54. For the purpose of 
explaining this same point we have the next SfitfA— 
became of the fioefoldness of («)—Ihe signs ^e. ^c. ^e. 

(A) How * perceptions ’ are the ‘ signs ’ or indicators, 
of the Sense-organs has been already explained in SQ. 56. 

(B> Tho Sense-organs must be several,—because they 
have distinct loc-dioas things with distinct locations are 
always found to be distinct; e.g., there is diversity of 
location in the case of several jars ;—there is similar diver¬ 
sity of location in the case of Seuse-iorgans ;—hence these 

• Tlioiigh the Auditory organ is nothing more than the all-perTailing Akaaha ; 
yet it cannot appreliend all Sounds in the world, because its scope is restricted by 
the disabilities of the body in which it eubsists,—this connection of a particular 
organ with a particular object being determined by the merit and demerit of the 
man to whom it bdonge. 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcjaJ. 
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must bo several. According to the theory that there are 
distinct locations for the several Sense-organs, when the 
location of one organ is destroyed, another organ remains un¬ 
affected, resting in its own distinct location ; so that this 
theory involves no incongruity.* 

(C) On account of the diversity of processes, —in formulat¬ 
ing the argument this reason should be stated in the form 
‘ because the processes of the Sense-organ are diverse ’ the 
undesirable contingency involved in the contrary view may 
be pointed out hero also, as before. 

(D) * Shape ' stands for the exact extent of magnitude ...the 
Olfactory : the Oestatory and the Tactile Organs have there mag¬ 
nitude restricted to their respective substrata — snjstheBhasya, 
The Visual Organ, issuing out of the Eye-socket, pervades 
over the object; and is thus of larger magnitude (than the 
aforesaid three organs). The Auditory Organ, which is only 
AkSsha, is restricted in its operations by the limitat ions of 
its location ; Akasha becomes connected with (located in) 
the Bar-cavity, which is found under the influence of Merit 
and Demerit, and which (on that account) becomes the means 
of the apprehension of Sounds, agreeable, disagreeable or 

indifferent; and what renders Sound audible 

IS only the Akusha thus connected with the 
Ear-cavity, and not as connected with any other orifices of the 
body, like the mouth and the rest; nor is the Sound render¬ 
ed audible elsewhere (than in the Bar-cavity) ; and it is for 
this reason that the Auditory Organ is affected favourably 
or otherwise by what is done to the Ear-cavity ; for so far 
as the Akasha itself is concerned (which constitutes the 
Auditory Organ), it is eternal, and as such cannot be affoot- 

* This incongruity will be present in the theory that all Sciisu-orgaris have the 
same location ; as in that case tlie deetruotioii of one location would man the destruc¬ 
tion of the location of all Sense-organs ; so that the removal oE the Eyes would 
pot an end to all sense-perception I 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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either favourably or unfavourably. The greater or less effi¬ 
ciency also of the Auditory Organ is due to this same reason. 

(,E) ‘ Constituent’ stands for ‘source ’—says the BhStyo. 
The sources of the Sense-organs are five; the five substances, 
Earth &c., are the sources of the Sense-organs. What is 
meant by these being the ‘ sources ’ of the sense-organs is 
that the sense-organs are of the nature of Earth &o.,—and 
not that they are the produiits of these; because AM$ha 
(which forms the Auditory organ) being eternal cannot be 
the product of anything. 

BhSsya on SQ. (59). 

[P. 153, L. 9 to L. 15.] 

(The Saukhya asks]—“ How do you know that the 
Sense-organs have their source in the tudimentary substancei, 
and not in Unmanifested Primordial Matter ? ” 

[The answer is given in the following Sutra.] 

Sutra (59). 

Tub Sense-orsans are beuardeo as being of the same 

NAT0BE AS THE RuOIMENTARY SuBSTANCES, UBUAUSB THERE 

IS fekoeptiun (by their aieans) of the sfeoific qualities 

op these substances. (Su. 59). 

In the case of Air and the other rudimentary substances 
we find that there is a restriction as to the perception of 
particular qualities; o.g. Air serves to manifest Touch; 
Water serves to manifest Taste; Light serves to manifest 
Colour ; as for Earth, one earthy thing (oil, /. t’.,) serves to 
manifest the odour of another earth thing (the Icuhkuma, 
f. i.,) ;—this restriction as to the perception of the specific 
qualities of rudimentary substances is found in the case of the 
ideuse-organs also [e.g. the Olfactory Organ manifests Odour 
only, the Tactile Organ Touch only, and so forth]; hence from 
the fact that there is restriction as to the perception of the 
the specific qualities of Rudimentary Substances, we conclude 
that the Sense-organs have their source in (are constituted 
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by) those Substances, and not in Unmanifested Primordial 
Matter.* 


Vartika on Sfl, (»^9). 

[P. 396, L. 7 to L. 18.) 

Question How do you know that the Sense-organs 
have their source in the Rudimentary Substances, and not in 
Unmanifested Primordial Matter ? ” 

This question has no force; as it has been already answered; 
it has been already explained (under Su. 3U) that the Sense- 
organs do not have their source in Unmanifested Primordial 
Matter. 

Th eSenae-organs are regarded etc., etc .—says the «9»^ra. The 
* specific qualities of the Rudimentary Substances, are Odour,’ 
Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound; these are called * specific’ 
because they serve to specify (and distinguish the substances 
from one another); e.g,, Barth is distinguished from Water and 
the rest by the presence of Odour ; Water is distinguished 
from the rest by the presence of Taste, and so forth. Accord¬ 
ing to both parties, a restriction is met with, in the case of 
the external substances Barth &c., as to the manifestation 
of their specific qualities; and there is similar restriction 
as to Odour &c. being manifested by the Olfactory and 
other Organs respectively. Hence from the fact that there is 
perception of the specific qualities of the Rudimentary Sub¬ 
stances we conclude that the Sense-organs have their source 
in those substances. 


*Tlie fA\parya makes the following observation. By the declaration that there 
are only five Sense-organs, it is implied, that the other five - Hands, Feet Ac.—wbiob 
also have been regarded as ‘ Sense-organs ’—are not ‘ Sense-organs ;' and the reason 
for this lies in the fact that they do not fulfill the conditions of the ' Sense-organ 
these conditions are—(1) that they should beconuected with the Body, (2) they should 
bediatinotfrom the defects of sanskaras ani (3) they should be the direct instrumenta 
of oognition; and those (specially the last) are not present in Hands, Feet, Ac. 
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‘*But which Organ is of the nature of which sub' 
stance P ” 

That Organ which serves to manifest the specific quality 
of a particular Substance is of the nature of (has its source 
in) that Substance, so that the Olfactory Organ is of the 
Barth, because it serves to manifest Odour,-—like the exter* 
nal Earthy Objects ; similarly with the rest. 

End of section (8). 


Seethn (9). 

(Sotras 60—71). 

Kmmination of the * Objects * of Sense-organs. 

Bhasya on SQ. (60) and (61). 

[P. 153, L. 15 to P.154, L. 7). 

It has been mentioned* above (in SO I ■ 1*14) that Odour 
&c., are the qualities of Earth , and inasmuch as this asser¬ 
tion would be true if Earth &c., had each only one quality, 
as well as if they had several quaiitie3,t the author of the 
Siltra adds the following SQtrSs— 


* Wbat this refers to is nut the mere ‘ mention ’ * udditha ’ of the Objects; it 
apparently refers to their ‘ definition’,' laktana.' The Td^parya says— ‘ with a view 
to examine the nature of objecte, the BhOtyakdra recalls the definition provided under 
Sfl. 1-1-14’; the mere 'mention’ of ‘objects’ has been made under 1-1-1. The 
Paritud^bi adds that the purpose underling the examination of the ' objects ’ is the 
proving of the main thesis that there are several sense-organs’, as also the discarding 
of the objections against the definition of Earth &e. 

t Here the anthor propounds the doubt that forms the basis of the present 
enquiry; As regards the assertion in Su. 1-1-14, it may mean, either—(1) that each 
one of Odour, Colour &c., belongs to each one of Barth, Light &c.; or (2) that among 
Earth and the rest, some have one quality, some two ; or (3) that ail belong to all.— 
Vdrtika, On this the i’ansAii^d&i remarks—The question is—Is the assertion in 
8a. 1-1-14 meant to be restrictive (of one quality to one substance)? or alternative (one 
possessing one quality, one several and so forth) ? or cumitiative (all possessing all)? 
Or the doubt may be in regard to Odour, Colonr, &c.;—some qualities are common 
to ell substances, some belong to only a few;—to which of these categories do 
OdoorAo. belong? 


^dtxLtrixr^ljcjaJ. 
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Sotra (60) and (61). 

Fbom auono OnocB, Taste, Colodb, Touch and 
Sound,—those ending with Touch belong to Babth 
(SQ. 60) ; AND [fboh among those ending with Touch] 

BXOLODING PBOM THE BEGINNING, ONE BY ONE, THEY BELONG 
BKSPEOTIVBLY TO WaTBB, LigHT AND WaTEB; AND TO 
AkASHA BELONGS THE UTTEB. (SQ. 61).* 

‘ From among those ending with Touch’— this term, 
with its (former Nominative) case>eDding changed (into the 
Genitive)—has to be construed along with Su. 61.f 

To Akashabelongs the taiter — i.e. Sound,—(so called) in refer¬ 
ence to those ending with Toueh.t “Why then is the comparative 
suffix ' farup * used, [when the reference is to the fovr 
qualities of Odour Ac., while * tarap ’ is used when one thing 
is referred to one other thing]? ” 'Ihe word is an indepen¬ 
dent positive adjective (and not a comparative term 
ending with * tarap ’) and all that it signihes is that which 
comes after ’ ; and in Su. 1-1-14,—^where all five are 
mentioned—‘ Sound’ comes after ‘ those ending with 
Touch.’ Or, the word may be taken as a relative term,— 
the reference being to ‘ Touch ’ only; the meaning being 
' among those ending with Touch, that which is last, t. e. 
Touch,—in reference to this, Sound is ‘ latter.’ 

Farfika on Su. (60) and (61). 

[P. 395, L. 19 to P. 396, L. 15]. 

Jt has been asserted above that Odour Ac., are the qualities 
of Barth and the rest; md this assertion is equally compat- 


*These«re two SStrat —accoriHng to the I'drp'I-o and also according to tha 
BhityacKan^ra. 

fTbia term ia necessary in 8n. Cl : and it can be bioiiglit only from the foregoing 
SStra ; there however it lias tlie Xmninativc ending ; hence when construed with 
Su. 61, its case-ending lias to he charged. The meaning is that Earth lias Odour, 
Taste, Colour and Toiudi; Water has Taste, Colour and Touch ; Light has Colour 
and Touch ; Air has only Touch, 

I The term ‘ tpar$}u^Tycm\ihhyah', with the case-ending changed, being brought 
in from the preceding Siira. 


^tBjfLtrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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tible with (a) restriotion, {b) optioQ, and (o) cumulation; 
(a) b; 'restriction', each one of the qualities would belong to 
each one of the substances; (b) by 'option*, some of the 
substances may have one, while others have two or three 
or four qualities: and («) by 'cumulation* all the qualities 
would belong to all the substauces. With a view to specify 
which of these views is correct, we have the two Stltras, 
which restrict the qualities to the several substances. Four 
qualities belong to the Earth; and one less than that to 
Water; one less than that to Light; and one less than that to 
Air. 

' From among those ending with Touch*—this term with 
its case-ending changed has to be construed etc. etc. —says the 
Bhasya, " What is the effect of this?’* We get at a 
construction wherefrom we obtain the meaning that—" From 
among those ending with Touch’— i. e., after them—comes 
‘ Sound*, which belongs to Akasha. “ In that case the 
comparative suffix farap cannot be right; as it is always 
found to be used between two things; in the present instance, 
if it means * one among many*, we should have the superla* 
tive form uftamah.” 

Well my good Sir, the term is not a comparative adjective 
ending in the suffix '#«rap’; it means simply that which comes 
after; 'u^arah' being synonymous with 'par ah' Or, ‘ the 
word may be taken as a relative term, the reference being to 
Touch only so that the term may be taken as ending in 
the comparative suffix ‘ tarap *. " But we have already said 
that if the term is a relative one, it should bo utfamah (and 
not uttarahy That is not right; as the reference is to 
‘ Touch ’ only; the sense being that ‘ Touch * is later than 

* Odour, Taste, Colour and Touch ’, and ' Sound * is later than 

* Touch*, this is what is meant by the term ' uffarah *. 

MjdxrltryjAiAMJ. 
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Sutra (62). 

[The PSroapa&ain objects] —“ The view expressed 

CANNOT BE ACCEPTED ; BE0AD8E AUj THE QUALITIES (ATTRI¬ 
BUTED TO THE Substances) are not apprehended (by the 

Sense-organs constituted by them).” 

BhBsya on Su. (62). 

[P. 154, L. 9 to L. 11.] 

[The Purvapaksin, holding the view that each one of the 
substances, is possessed of only one quality, objects to the 
view put forward in the preceding Sutra —“ The said 
distribution of qualities is not right.—Why ?—Because as 
a matter of fact, all the qualities that have been attributed 
to the various substances (under the preceding Sutra) are 
not apprehended by the Sense-organs composed by those 
substances. For example, by the Olfactory organ, which 
is composed of Earth, all the four qualities ending with Touch, 
are not apprehended; it is Odour alone that is apprehended 
by it. Similarly with the others also.” 

In what manner then are the Qualities to be distributed ? 
—^ks the Si^dhantin. 

[The Purvapaksin answers this question and propounds 
his theory in the next Sbtra]. 

Var(ika on Su. (62). 

[P. 696, L. 17 to L. 19]. 

“ The said distribution of the qualities is not right; —Why ? 
—Because all of the four qualities. Odour and the rest, attri¬ 
buted to Earth are not really apprehended by the Olfactory 
Organ, which is composed of Earth. Similarly all of the 
three qualities attributed to Water are not apprehended by 
the Gestatory Organ, which is composed of Water; nor 
are both the qualities attributed to Light apprehended by 
the Visual Organ, which is composed of Light.” 

How then are the qualities to be distributed P 

[The Puroapaksin answers the question in the next 
Su^ra], 


^ssjsLtrUr^jLcjSMJ. 
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Sufra (68). 

IThe Pitrvapa&ain saya \—“iNiSMUOH as each 

OF THE QUALITIES SOBSISrs, ONE BY ONE, IN EAOH OF THE 

Substances, one after the other,—thebe is no ap« 

PREHENSION OF THE OTHERS.”* (SQ. 63.) 

BhUfya on Su. (63). 

[P. 154, L. 14 to P. 1.55, L. 2]. 

“ As a matter of fact, from among Odour (Taste, Colour, 
Touch and Sound), each subsists, one by one, respectively 
in Earth, (Water, Light, Air and A.kSsha). Hence ‘there 
is no apprehension of the others(a) ‘of the other 
three qualities,’ (5)‘of the other two qualities’and (e)'of 
the other quality ’; that is to say, (a) there is no appre¬ 
hension, by the Olfactory Organ, of Taste, Colour and 
Touch,-^6) there is no apprehension, by the Gestatory Or¬ 
gan, of Colour and Touch,—(c) there is no apprehension, 
by the Visual Organ, of Touch." 

Question —If such is the case, then, how is it that the 
Rudimentary Substances (Earth and the rest) are actually 
perceived as possessing several qualities P 

Answer — " The perception of several qualities is duo to 
admixture*; that is, that Taste and the other qualities are 
perceived in Earth is due to the Mixture {i.e., presence 
therein) of particles of Water and the other substances. 
Similarly witb the others.’’ ' 

Fnrftia on Sb. (63). 

" Inasmuch as each of the qualities etc. etc. —says the 
SSfra. Since each of the Hudimentary substances is possessed 
of only one quality, it is only one quality that is perceived 
by means of each sense-organ. This is what is meant by 
8u(ra phrase ‘ one by one 

*Tbe right reading is as found in SQ. Ms. 0, in Pari Satra. Has. A sndB; 

in NgayaiSehfnibaH^ha, and also in the Virtika, 

t This is printed os 8a|ra; but no snchSafra is found anywhere; end from the 
Mdfpa bdow (s. g.) it is clear that the Parvapakfa consists of only three Safras. 

^ttjdxrUT^jLcjoJ. 
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Queslioii—If such is the ease, then how is it that the rudi¬ 
mentary substances are actually perceived as possessing several 
qualities ? 

Answer—** The perception of several qualities is due to 
admixture ;—that is, Earth is associated with Water and the 
other substances; that is why it is perceived as possessed 
of several qualities. Eitnilarly with the rest. There is no 
thing incongruous in such mixture of the dve substances.” 

BhSsya on Su. (64). 

[P. 155, L. 2 to L. 7]. 

(The Si^lantin asksj -If such be the case, then there 
should be no restriction : inasmuch as there is no restrict¬ 
ion in the association of the substances, there should be no 
such restriction as that ‘ Earth has four qualities,’ ‘ Water 
has three qualities ’, ‘ Light has two qualities * and ‘ Air has 
one quality.’ 

[The Pftrvapa&sin answers]—“Certainly, restriction 
is possible.”— How ? 

6'u^ra (64). 

“ BsOAOSB the PBEOBDING IS PERMEATED BT THE SDCOEBDING.” 

—(Su. 64>. 

“ As a matter of fact, among Barth (Water, Light, Air 
and AkashaS that which precedes is permeated*by what 
succeeds it; and on account of this (restricted) mixture or 
association, there is restriction (in regard to the qualities).* 

“ All this is to be learnt from the account (contained in 
the Puranas) of the creation of things; and it cannot be 


{ Eartli i« perinettecl by all the other four suhatancee; hence all tlioao qualitiee 
are fennd in it; Water is periueated by all but Earth, hence it is found to possess 
all qualities except Odour; and so with rest. 

This is the explanation of the fdlparya. The Bhityachan^ra explains the 
Satrs as—‘Earth is permeated by Water Ac., and Water by Earth Ac. But this is 
mt in keeping with the BhOfj/a. 
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directly known now (by us ; since the matter is beyond the 
reach of our mind).” * 

V^r^ika on Su. (64). 

[P. 897, L. 8toL. 12.] 

Question —If it is as the Purvapaksin puts it, then there 
should be no such restriction, as that it is Barth alone, and 
not other substances, that possess four qualities; because there 
is no restriction in the nature (of the substances). 

Answer —“ Certainly, the said restriction is not impos* 
sible; because the preceding is permeated by the succeeding — 
sajs the Sutra. That is the ‘ preceding ’ (Earth) is per¬ 
meated by the ’ succeeding’— i.e., Water and the rest; and 
and the ‘ succeedingWater «&c.—are not permeated by 
the * preceding ’—Earth &c, ‘ Permeation ’ is a particular 
kind of contact, [and it is by reason of this peculiar form 
of association of the substances that there is the said restric¬ 
tion as to the qualities perceived in each of them]. ” 

Sufra (65), 

{Si^dhanta] —Not so ; because the Eaetht and the 

AaoEons Substances AEB both actually pebcbivbd [with 

DISTINCT qualities OP THEIR OWN.Jf (Su 65). 

Bhasya on Sh. (65). 

[P. 156, L. 9 to'p. 156, L. 14j. 

‘ Not so '—denies all that has been stated in the preceding 
three Sutr ts. And the reason for this denial is given in the next 
phrase— because the Earthy Substance (Earth) and Aqueous 

• Such U the explanation given by the faipari/a. TUe BhOfyaehan^ra explain! 
that all this peculiar creation, in which the eubstaucee are asaociated together 
in this peculiar faebion is the result of God’s peculiar powers ; and hence it cannot 
be questioned ; it must he accepted as true, as described in the Scriptures. 

t Tbe BhOiya has provided four explanations of the Sutra, embodying the follow¬ 
ing four statements—(a) Earth and Water are actually perceived, (b) they are per¬ 
ceived with distinct tastes, colours and touches ; (c) they are perceived with distinct 
qualities of their own; and (d) Bach of the Substances, Earth, Water &o. is perceived 
as mixed up with the rest. Wo have adopted (c) alone in the translations, as it is 
the widest, and as such practically includes the others, 

^ftxjjtrltr^LCXLL 
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Substance {Water) are both actuallu perceived. [ tf tho P«rca- 
paksin theory were true, and each of the Substances had 
only one quality, then] according to the pi’iuciplc that 
* Perception is due to large magnitude, to composition by 
several components and to Colour, ’ the Luminous Substance 
(Light) alone would be perceptible, aud not either Earth or 
Water ; since the two latter are devoid of Colour (according 
to the Purvapaksa, and the presence of Colour is a nec* 
essary condition of perceptibility).* As a matter of fact 
however, Barth and Water ai’o as perceptible as Light. Nor 
will it be right to attribute the pi'escuce of several qualities 
in a substance to its association with other substances; 
because if one holds that the perceptibility of Earth and 
Water is due to the presence therein of such Colour as 
belongs to another substance (Light) which is mixed with 
it,—then, for him. Air also .should be ecpially perceptible; 
or you should find some explanation for the restriction (that 
while Barth and 'Water are perceptible. Air is not per¬ 
ceptible) [the condition of perceptibility, in the shape of 
mixture with Light, being equally present in all the three]. 

(B) Or, the clause ’ because the Earthy and the Jfjaeous 
are perceived ’ may mean ‘ because distinct tastes of Earth 
and Water are perceived ; i.c., as a matter of fact, the taste of 
Earth is of six kinds, while that of Water is only sweet, and 
this could not be, if the two were actually mixed up. Or, 
because distinct Colours of Carth and Water are perceived ; 
while if the Colour of Earth and Water were duo only to the 
Colour of the Light mixed up Avith them, then such Colour 
would serve only to illumine (render perceptible) other things, 
and it would itself not be illumined (and perceived); 'f as 
a matter of fact however the Colour’s of Earth aud Water are 

” Krcn according to tlie Opponent, Darlli, Water and l.lglil arc licid to be per¬ 
ceptible by the Eye ; but according to tlic view lliat cacb anbslaiicc baa only one 
'pialily, Eartli would have Odour only, and Water would liavc Ta.itc only; so lliaf 
lint li of those being devoid of Colour, wool il be invisible; and Light would be the 
only visible substance. Nor will it be right to assert that the visibility of Earth 
and Water is dua to their association with Light. For sneh .-issucialiun, according 
to the PSrvapakia, is present in Air and S kasha also ;su that these two also should be 
perceptible by the Eye. fatpartfa. 

t Forthe Colour qf Light is only White-light, which, while itself not perceptible, 
renders other things perceptible. Hence if the Colour in Earth aud Water were only 
tha Colour of Light, it would not be itself perceived ; while the Colour of Earth and 
Water are actuslly perceived; these Colours must belong to something otlier than 
Light. 
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actually perceived, as being of several kinds and only one 
kind respectively ; e.g, the Colour of Karthy things is of 
several kinds, green, red, yellow and so forth ; while the 
Colour of Water is only white, and that also illuminative 
in its charactersuch a phenomenon is never found in 
the case of Substances consisting only of the mixture of 
several substances, each endowed with only one (juality. 

The Sutra has mentioned ‘Karth’ and ‘Water’only 
by way of illustration. The same is true of other things 
also which we proceed to show in detail: The reason for 
our denying the Purvapaksa is— because of Earth and Light, 
distinct touches are pereeieed ; i.e., the touch of Earth is 
neither-hot-nor-coIJ, while that of Light is actually perceived 
inhot; and no such phenomenon would be possible if both (Barth 
and Fire) were mixed up with Air, which is neither hot- 
nor-cold. 

(c) Or, the phrase, ‘ because the Earthy and Arpieous 
substances are perceived,’ may mean that both these sub¬ 
stances. Earth and Water, au- uctvuUy perceived with distinct 
qualities of their own ; e. g. Earthy things are perceived with 
four (jualities, and Aqueous things are perceived with only 
three ; and from this we conclude that the constitnent Earth 
(of the Earthy Substance) is also endowed with those same 
(four) qualities ; because the finished product is indicative 
of the nature of its cause, which, by reason of its being the 
cause, is regarded as modifiable (into that product). Simi¬ 
larly, inasmuch as the Earthy and Luminous Substances 
are perceived as possessed of <listiuct qualities, we conclude 
that the constituents of these also must bo possessed of these 
same distinct qualities. 

(d) Or, [The Sutra may be explained to mean that] 
a difference is actually perceived between Earthy and 
Aqueous substances, both of which are distinctly perceived; 
that is to say, it is actually perceived that Earthy Substances 
are mixed up with Water (Light and Air),—that Aqueous 
Substances are mixed up with other two substances (Light 
and Air),—and that L\iminous Substances are mixed up 
with Air; and not a single substance is ever found to be 
possessed of a only one quality. 

As for the reasoning propounded in SQ. H4—“because 
the preceding is permeated by the succeeding [restriction 
of qualities becomes possible] it is no reasoning at 

^lajdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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all; because wo do not find in any reason leading up 
to the conclusion,—on the strength whereof we could 
accept the proposition. As for the assertion (made by 
the Opponent, in the Bhaayn^ P. 155, L. 7)—“that the pre¬ 
ceding is permeated by the succeeding is to be learnt from 
the account, contained in the Furanas, of the creation of 
things, and it cannot be directly known now”—is not 
right; because there would be no ground for the restric¬ 
tion [that Odour only should subsist in Earth, that it 
subsists in Earth only, and so forth I.* Further, it is actually 
seen even now that ‘ the preceding substance is permeated 
by the succeeding ; e. g. Light (Fire) is permeated by Air 
[so that the assertion referred to is not true, being contrary 
to a fact of perception]. Then again, ‘ permeation ’ is only a 
kind of contact, and this is equal to both; so that there 
can be no explanation for the fact that, while Light becomes 
endowed with Tovtch by reason of its being permeated by 
Air, Air does not become endowed with Oolour, though it 
is permeated by Light. Further, it is actually seen that the 
Touch of Air (which is neither hot-nor-cold) is suppressed by 
the Touch of Light (which is hot), and becomes imperceptible 
(by reason of that suppression) ; and certainly a thing cannot 
be suppressed by itself [and this is what the said phenomenon 
would mean if the touch of Light were due to its permeation 
by Air; as in that case tite said suppression would mean that 
the Touch of Air is suppressed by the Touch of Air"}. 

Varfika on Su. (65). 

[P. 397, L. 12 to L. 17.] 

Not 80 , b'‘cau8e the Earthy ani the Aqueous suhatanees 
etc., etc., says the Sufra. The denial is meant to negative 
the three immediately preceding Sutras. He for whom 
each of the substances is endowed with only one quality, 
for him only a thing consisting of Light would be percep¬ 
tible, as it is only such things that would possess Colour 
(which is essential for visual perception); and neither Earthy 

• HheBhiataehanira explnins tlic passage as translated The fafparj/a offers 
a somewhat different explanation “ There is no evidence according to you, in 
support of the view that Odour subsists in Earth only ; for the only arguinents that 
you propound are against sucli a conception ; heuco tlie account of the creation 
of things, referred to y.ni, must be taken as figurative, not literally true." 

^ttjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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nor Aqueous things would be perceptible, as none of these 
would possess Colour. 

Tt has been explained in the RhUsya how this Snlra can 
be treated as affording several meanings. 

Bliaaya on Su. (60). 

[150, L. 14 to P. 157, L. 5.] 

Having thus repudiated a theory opposed to all reason, 
the Siilra next turns to answer the argument (put forward 
under Su. 62)—that “ the view cannot be accepted, because 
all the qualities (attributed to Substance; are not apprehended 
by the Sense-organs constituted by them — 

Snlra (GO). 

iNASMDCn AS FROM AMONG THE QUALITIES [oP THE 
ORGANS OF Ol.FAOTION, GesPATION, VISION, TaCTION AND 

Audition] tiirkk is an excess (in each Organ) op each 
OP THE qualities [Odour, Taste, Colour, Touch and 
Sound], one by one, in the ordur in wiiiou they are 

MENTIONED,—BACH ORGAN IS REGARDED AS PREPONDER¬ 
ATING IN THAT QUALITY.# (Su. 60). 

** We li ive translated tlie Sd{ra accurding to tlie interpretation of the Bhajya. 
The Vartiha does not accept this view, on the gruniid that—“ il the predoiuiuaoco 
of an Organ consisted of its apprehending a certain object, then all Organs would be 
equally predominant; for every Organ apprehends its object. But the Virtik.t 
apparently misunderstands the expression taffStpradhaiiam of the ilAdaya : 
it does not mean tliat each of the Organs respectively is predominaut, as thel'drjifta 
seems to take it—but that each of the Organs has that for its predominant quality, 
and this predominance is indicated by the Sense-organ manifesting that only ; and this 
is not open to the objection urged in the Pdrji&n. Further, the VSrfika explanation 
haa no point; if the Olfactory Organ is predominant, as endowed with the largest 
number of qualities (four),—what can tliat have to do with its apprehending Odour 
tidy, wliich is the point at issue ? In fact that it is endowed with four qualities 
should make it capable of appreiiending all those qualities. The fitparya has 
attempted to juslify the Vdriika's interpretation. 

The Bhityaehan^ra follows tlie I'drfiA-a ; hut Vislivan|ha accepts the Bhitya. 
Var^harndna also in the Nydyamhandhaprakdtha, offers the following explsuation 
of the Satra—‘Inasmuch as among the qualities of the Olfactory and other Sense- 
orgaiis, there is an excess of the preceding over the succeeding qualities, eacli of the 
Organs is predominant tlirough that quality, lienee it cannot apprehend all qualities; 
it can apprehend only that quality (in its manifested form) whose presence imparts 
to it the said predominance. 
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Hence [because of the fact mentioned in tlie Sutra] there 
can be no apprehension (by any sense-organ) of all qualities. 
Among the qualities of the Olfactory and other Orgatis,— 
among Odour and the rest—there b«iing an excess (in each 
Organ) of tlie preceding quality (over the succeeding 
qualities)—each oi*gan is regarded as preponderating in 
that quality. 

“ What does this predominawe mean ?” 

It means that the Organ is capable of apprehending 
that object. 

“ What is meant by the ‘ exnens ’ of a quality in an 
Organ ? ” 

It means that that Organ has the capability of mani¬ 
festing (rendering cognisable) that quality. 

[The meaning of the Sutra thus is as follows]—Just as 
the external substajices of Earth, Water and Light,—which are 
endowed respectively with four, three, and two qualities—are 
capable of manifesting, not all those qualities, but only 
Odour, Taste and Colour, respectively;—^and this on account 
of the fact that in the substances there is an excess of the 
qiialities of Odour, Taste and Colour respectively,—in the 
same manner the Organs of Olfaction, Gestation and Vision,— 
which are endowed respectively with four, three and two 
qualities,—are capable of apprehending not all qualities, 
but only Odour, Taste and Colour respectively,—and this 
on account of the fact that in each of the Organs there is 
an excess of those qualities, Odour, Taste and Colour res¬ 
pectively.—Hence f inasmuch as the Organs are not possessed 
of the capability of apprehending all qualities] there can be 
no apprehension, by the Olfactory and other Organs, of all 
qualities. 

_ (On the other hand] If one holds that—“ the Olfactory 
Organ apprehends Odour, benauan it is endotoed with Odour, 
and BO on with the Gestatory and the Organs”—then, it 
should be possible—for each of the other Organs, of Olfaction 
and the rest, to apprehend all the qualities that it is endowed 
with.* [which would not meet the Opponent’s objection]. 

” Under the theory notioed—according to which the fact tiiat the Olfactory 
Organ apprehends Odour, bteauie it it poutittd of Odour, and not because there ia 
an excess of Odcur in it—the Organ should apprehend all the four qualities of 
Odour, Taste, Colour, and Touch, with which it is held to be endowed. So that the 
contingency of one Organ apprehending all qualities would remain possible, 
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Vs .1 lika on Sti. (66). 

1 P. 397, L. 17 to P. 998, L. 8J. 

Having Ihna repudiated a theory opposed to all reason, etc., 
elo. says the Bhdsyii. There being an excess of ths preceding 
quality over the surneeding, each Organ is regarded as prepon¬ 
derating in that quality —says the Sa^ra ; hence there can be 
no apprehension (by any one organ) of all qualities. That is, 
among the Olfactory and other organs, the preceding is 
more important than the succeeding. * 

“ In what does this importance consist ? ’’ 

It consists in the organ being endowed with four (three or two) 
qualities. 

“Wherein does the excess of a quality consist ? ’’ 
It consists in the organ’s capability of manifesting (rendering 
perceptible) its own quality; that is, when one thing is 
distinguished by the presence of a quality, that quality, by 
virtue of that thing being capable of manifesting a like 
quality, is I'egarded as being there in excess ; as we 6nd in 
the case of external substances. Similarly in the case of 
Sense-organs also, we find a restriction as to each of them mani¬ 
festing only one quality. Hence there can be no apprehen¬ 
sion (by any Sense-organ) of all the qualities. 

He, who holds that the Olfactory organ apprehends 
Odour because it is endow'ed with that quality, cannot escape 
from the absurd contingency that one sense-organ would 
apprehend all qualities. 

Bhdsya on SQ. (67). 

[P. 157, L. 5 to L. 19.] 

The question now arises—“ To what is this restriction duo 
—that only one organ is composed of the Earth ; and not all? 
—that only a few are composed of Water and Light particles, 
and not all ? ”t Anstmr — 

** The r<ir{i^a interprets tlie argument differently from the BhSiya. 

t The question simply means that one organ (the Olfactory) is held to be 
composed of Barth, the Qestatory Organ of Water, the Visual Organ of Light, 
end so forth ; now to what is all this restriction due ? Agreeably to tliis, the 
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Hufra (67). 

Tice kbscbiotion [as to oxb ohuan RBUvt} compusbo 
OP Earth, and so i’orth] is dch to PBicroNDisBANOB 
[t.C. SINQUUBITT]*—(Sll. 67). 

[in tlie formation of any thing] there is a coining 
together (amalgamation) of such distinct substances as are 
capable of bringing about the requisite thing—this amalgama¬ 
tion being regulated by tho destiny (merit-demerit) of men 
(to whom the thing is to belong); it is this amalgamation of 
dislinol subst'iHces that constitutes tho ‘preponderance’ [ivhich 
means ‘ singularity ’J—of the thing; the word ‘ preponder¬ 
ance ’is found to be used in the sense of ‘singularity ’ or ‘excel¬ 
lence’ ; e.g., au oxcdlent thing is called ‘preponderating.’ For 
instance, such things as Poison, Medicinal Plant, Gem and so 
forth, whicli are produced under the influence of the destiny 
of Men, are capable of accomplishing distinct purposes ; 
and all things do not accomplish all purposes. In .the same 
manner, when tho Olfactory and other organs are produced, 
they are capable of apprcliending only certain distinct things, 
—and not all things. 


Var^ika on Su. (67). 

[P. 3'J8, L. 9 to L. 16.] 

(Question .—“ Why is it that every Earthy Substance is not 
regarded as the Olfactory Organ V” 

IMfjianja puU llic quCTlioii as—" Wliciicc tio you got at tlio rcstriuliou that it is 
llie Olfactory Organ alone that apprehends Odour?” The Vartikti and Vislivanilha 
put the ipicslion dilTerciitly—“AVhyis not every substance cumposud of Earth 
regarded as the ‘ Oltaelory Organ ’ ? The UtiAaijachandnt and tliu Ngiyataira- 
eivetratift put the tpiestion in the simplest form —What arc tlie reasons for 
regarding tho Oll’aotory Organ alone as composed of Earth, the Gcstalory Organ 
alone as composed of Water and so forth ? ' With the exception of the I'arlifaiand 
Vithvait'ithu, all are in agreement with the BA'Jjyu. 

"The Uliasya has explained the expression ‘ ' of the Sfllia 

mean pruCiiishtJoaC, due to superiority or singularity. Would it not he siinplcrot 
toiitakc it as'meaning'simply preponrfemiice ?—the argument being that ‘the 
Olfactory Organ is regarded as of Karth, because Earth forms the preponderating 
element in its eoiislitution In view of this we have translated the said express¬ 
ion as ‘ proponderanco,' which is its natural signilication, and placed the BhSeya- 
rendering as a parenthetical explanation. 
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With a view to account for the restriction (why only one 
Earthy substance is regarded as the Olfactory Organ) we 
have the Sutra—The restriolion, etc., etc. 

Question. — " What is this preponderance (spoken of in the 
Sutra)?" 

Ansioer.—The ‘ Preponderance ’ of a thing consists in the 
amalgamation of such distinct substances as are capable of 
bringing about the requisite thing, such amalgamation being 
regulated by the destiny of men. The word ‘ preponderating ’ 
is often used in the sense of cw^llenee or singularity ; as in 
ordinary language an ‘ excellent ’ thing is called ‘preponder¬ 
ating.’ Such ordinary things as Poison, Medicinal Plants, 
Gems, &c., capable of accomplishing distinct purposes, are 
produced under the influence of the destiny of men. 

BhUsya on Su. (68). 

[P. 157, L. 12 to L. 18.] 

Question- “Why is it that the Sense-organs do not 
apprehend their own qualities r ”• 

[The answer is given by the following (Ss^ra]— 

Sutra (68). 

Because it is only as endowed with qualities that 

THE Sense-organs are what they are. (Su. 68.) 

The Olfactory and other-organs do not, as a matter of fact, 
apprelieud their own qualities, Odour and the rest. If you 
ask—“ Why is tills so r*’’—onr answer is that it is only as 
endowed with their respective qualities that the Olfactory 
and other Organs are regarded as ‘ Sense-organs.’ That is 
to say, the Olfactory Organ apprehends outside Odour, only 
when it is itself accompanied by Odour which serves the 
same purpose (of making perceptible the Odour, of other 
things) as the organ itself; so that it cannot apprehend its 

“ If, for iuKtaiicc, llie Ulfticlury Ur^au i», as llic Siijdliantin holds, endow, 
cd with Uduiir, how U it that the Organ doos nut porveive this Odour present 
in itself V ” 

Vishvaiiapii iiilnidiiucii tin; Sutra suiiicwliul dilTercnlly ' Tlie SQtra pro* 
ceedi to prove that the Sunsc-urgaiis arc actually endowed with the qualities of 
Odour, &c.' 
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own Odour, for the simple reason that in this the necessary 
auxiliary (in tho shape of its own Odour) would be wanting. 
Similarly with tho other sense-organs, 

V^r^ilia on Su. (68). 

[P. 398, L. 16 to P. 399, L. 2.] 

Qneiiiion —“ Dow is it ^-e. —That is, for what reason do 
the Olfactory and other organs not apprehend their own 
Odour, &c. ? ” 

Answer'—Because it is, etc.f He. —says the Sutra—That 
tho Sense-organ is an organ only as equipped with its quality; 
what is without a quality cannot be a Sense-organ. It is for 
this reason that a Sense-organ does not apprehend its own 
quality. 

Bhasya on SO. (69). 

[P. 157, L. 18 to L. 22.] 

If it bo held that—** the Odour of the Olfactory Organ 
would itself bo tho requisite auxiliary also,"—then our 
answer is— 

Sntra (69). 

BkCAUSG a TIIINO cannot be APrRBnENHED BY ITSELF (SQ. 69);— 

there can bo no apprehension, by the Sense-organs, of 
their own qualities. In fact, the assertion made is exactly 
like tho statement—** Just as an external substance is appre¬ 
hended by the Bye, so, by the Eye, that same Eye itself 
should bo apprehended ” ; for in both cases (tho apprehen¬ 
sion of t ho Bye by itself, and of the organ’s quality by it¬ 
self), tho causes of requisite apprehension are wanting. 

The quality, forming an integral part of the Sense- 
organ, cannot be apprehended by tho same organ ; nothing 
can operate upon itself j. 

Farfika on SQ. (69). 

(P. 399, L. 2 to L. 13.] 

If tho Odour wore an auxiliary of the Olfactory Organ, 
as well as a thing apprehended by it,—then, because a thing 
cannot he apprehended by itself —[there can be no appre¬ 
hension, by tho Sense-organ, of its own quality}. If the Sense- 

^itjflxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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organ wore to apprehend its own Odour, then this Odour 
could not be ‘ perceptible by a Sense-organ ’; for while appre¬ 
hending its own Odour, the Sense-organ would be appre¬ 
hending itself; since Odour forms its very essence; and 
certainly there is no instrument in the world that operates 
upon itself; so that the assertion of the Opponent is 
wanting in any corroborative instances. Further, it is 
never directly perceived that the Odour of the Olfactory 
Organ is apprehended by that same organ. Then again, 
why do you not put the question—“ Why is the Olfactory 
Organ not apprehended by itself ? ” You do not put it 
simply because such apprehension is never found to appear; 
that is to say, you do not put the question because the 
Olfactory Organ is never found to apprehend by itself. 
And exactly in the same manner, inasmuch as the Odour 
of the Olfactory Organ is never found to be apprehended 
by itself,—it is not right to put the question why the Sense- 
organs do not apprehend their own qualities. Because 
the reasons for non-apprehension—the absence of the re¬ 
quisite causes—are the same in both cases.* 

Vetrlifea (70). 

[Oi/eefion]—“ What is asseuted cannot be ac¬ 
cepted; BBOADSB the QBALITY OP SoOND 18 At'TUALlY 
rKBCElVED.”—(Su. 70.) 

Bhdsya on Su. (70). 

[P. 158, LI. 2—3.] 

** It is not true that the Sense-organs do not apprehend 
their own qualities; because Sound is apprehended by the 
Auditory Organ, and yet it is its own quality [Sound 
being the quality of 3.kas%a, and the Auditory Organ being 
nothing other than AMsha\'* 

* Vishvanatha explains the differently ; The presence of Odour &c. in 

the Sense-organs having been ostablisl ed, the S&{ra proceeds to show that we infer 
tliat these qualities are mimam/eited, from the fact that they arenol perceived the 
meaning of the SS|ra being that lAe Sonso-orgiin caiiitot apprehend its own quality. 
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Vurti/ca on Su. ('/O). 

[P. ?99, LI. 15—16.] 

What is asserted cannot be accepted, because etc .—says the 
SutrU. It is not right to say that tho Sense-organs do not 
apprehend tlioir own qualities; because Akasha (in the form 
of the Auditory Organ) does apprehend its own quality, 
Sound. 


SuU'a (71). 

Answer —Tun said aituehension is due to the 
PACT OF TUB QUAI.1TY (SoUSD) AND SDDSTANCB (AkASIIa) 
BEING UNLIKE OTHER (IDAMTIKS AND SOB3TANOK.S. Su. '71). 

Bhasya on Su. {71). 

. [P. 1.j 8, L. 5 to L. 10.] 

As a matter of fact, it is not as endowed witli a particular 
Sound that Akasha becomes the (Auditory) Sense-organ pos¬ 
sessed of a quality •; and Sound is not the manifester of 
Sound [so tliat tlio Auditory organ consisting of Akasha 
differs from tho other organs consistiiig of Karth &c., because 
it is only as possessed of Odour that Earth constitutes the 
Olfactory organ, and so forth ; while Akasha forms the 
Auditory organ by its very nature;—and Sound also differs 
from Odour]. 

Further, that tho Olfactory and otlmr organs apprehend 
their own qualities is known noil her by Perception, nor by 
Inference; while as regards tho Akasha of tho Auditory 
organ, wo do know, by Inference, that Sound is approl-.ended 
by it; and Sound is the quality of Akasha, Tho inference 
that leads to this Cognition is that which operates by elimi¬ 
nation : [among the Substances that could be regarded ns 
the Auditory organ, to which alone Sound could belong ns 
a quality] tho Soul is the hearer, and not the instrunieni (of 
hearing) | Hence the Soul can not bo the Auditory org.an];— 
if the Mind were tho Auditory organ, then (Mind being imper¬ 
ishable) there would bo no possibility of deafness;—as regards 
Earth (Water, Light and Air), though they have the capacity 

* That is, it is not by reasun of its liaving Sound for its quality tliat tlia Auditory 
organ is an organ of perception ; by its very nnUire is tbe Auditory organ Akaslia. 
The quality of Sound that belongs to Akasha of Ike Auditory organ could not be the 
same that is apprehended by it. 
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of beonming (composing) tho organs of Olfaction anil the 
rest, tlioy^lo not have the capacity of forming the Auditory 
organ ;—Akiisha thii^is tho only substance lefthence it is 
concluded that it is Akjisha that forms the Auditory Organ. 

Vdriika on Su. (71). 

[P. 399, L. 16 to P. 4(»0, L. 16.] 

Our answer £o tho objection (in SQ. 70) is as follows:— 
It is not as endowed wltli Sound that the Auditory organ is 
r 0 g.arded as a Sense-organ; that is, though it is only as 
endowed with their respective qualities that tlio other org.an3 
are I’ogardod as Sense-organs, yet, such is not the case with 
2.kasha; — yfhy?—became Saund is unlike other qualities, and 
Ak^sha is unlike other substances. This is what is meant 
by the SQtra(71). What is meant is that Sound is not 
.. .... the manifester of Sound, nor is Akasha, tcilh a 
quality, the Auditory Organ. 

‘‘ What then is tho Auditory Organ ?” 

It is Akasha itself. This is learnt by elimination : (1) 
The Soul cannot be tho Auditory Orgiin ; because being the 
Agent, tlie Soul can be only the auditor, and not the AuHtory 
Organ. {2 Nor can Mind bo regarded as the Auditory Organ ; 
for if tho Mind wore that organ, then there would be no pos¬ 
sibility of deafness; and further, inasmuch as Mind operates 
upon all things, the Auditory organ also would operate 
upon (and apprehend) all things. (3) Nor can Barth &o., be 
regarded as tho Auditory organ; because these are taken up in 
the coustilution of the Olf.ictory and other organs; as a 
matter of fact. Earth &c„ are taken up in tho composi¬ 
tion of the Olfactory and other organs; so that if Earth 
&o., formed the Auditory Organ, Sound would fail to bo 
perceived, if there were any derangement in the Olfactory 
and other organs! (4) If the Tactile Organ were tho Auditory 
Organ, there would bo no possibility of deafness [as total 
destruction of all Skin would be impossible]! And a total 
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nniiiliilntion of all Skin (tactile organ) woiilJ moan death, 
(.'i) If Spaco and Time formed the Auditory Organ, then 
Sound, being the quality of something other than that (Space 
and Time), conld not ho opprehended by- that organ! [Sound 
belongs to A kasha, while the Auditory Organ consists of 
Spaco and Time, not of Akusha, ex-lu/polhesi]. If (with a view 
to escape from this difficulty) it bo urged that Sound is a 
(juality of Space and Time,—then the only quarrel between us 
is that of names; for AkSslia (according to us also) is only 
that of which Sound is a quality; and the only difference 
between us is that you * give it a different name ‘Space and 
Time*. If it is not so, then what you lassert (in regard to 
Sound being the quality of Spaco and Time) means the total 
denial of AkHshn, —the quality of Sound (as a substratum 
whereof alone is AkSsha postulated) subsisting (according 
to you) in something else. If Sound subsists in something 
else, then Rkattha becomes rejected; as apart from Sound 
there is inAbing that could indicate the existence of Akasha; 
as there is in the case of Space and Time, whose existence 
is indicated (proved) by the qualities of Priority, Posteri¬ 
ority and the like. 

Thus then, there is no other substance left (which 
conld bo regarded as constituting the Auditory Organ]. Nor 
can Qualities bo regarded as the Auditory Organ; nor 
Actions; nor Community, Individuality or Inherence; because 
none of those is found to be endowed with the requisite apti¬ 
tude. Nor, lastly, can it be held that there is no such thing as 
the Auditory Organ; as its existence is positively indicated 
(proved) by the perception of Sound, So that the only 
thing that remains is AkSsha. Hence it follows that it is 
Akasha that constitutes the Auditory Organ. 

Thm Ends the First Daily Lesson of Discourse 111. 

'•> Tlie Bhatyachanira iinoting the rarfRa reads for*r^. 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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Discoobse III. 

Daily Lesson 11. 

Section (1). 

Transient Character of Du^dhi — Cognition. 

(Sutras 1—9). 

Bhamja on Su (1). 

[P. 158, L. 12 to P. 159, L. 5]. 

The Se,nse~organs and Objects have been fully examined ; 
now it is the turn of the Examination of Buddhi, Cognition. 

• And the first question that arises is—Is Cognition eternal 
or non-eternal ? 

“ Why should there be this doubt ? ” 

Sutra (1). 

The Doubt arises by reason op the similarity (op 

Cognition) to Action and AkIsda. (SQ. 1). 

(o) The ‘ similarity' of Cognition to Action and Akasha 
consists in intangibility; (5) and further, in Apprehension 
wo do not perceive any such definite character as either 
liability to production and destruction —which would mark 
it ns non-eternal—or the contrary [i.c., non-liability to pro¬ 
duction and destruction] which would mark it as eternal ; 
hence [all necessary conditions of Doubt, described under 
Su. 1-1-23, being present) the said Doubt arises. 

^ The A(;cnt (Soul), tlio Instrument (the Sense-organs) and the Objects of Appre¬ 
hension or Cognition Inaving been duly examined, it is now the turn of the examina¬ 
tion of the nature of Cognition or Apprehension itself.— bhdayachvtdra. 

The things outside the Body having been examined, the Author next proceeds to 
examine those within the Body,—says the Farithuddhi. On this Vardhainana 
makes the following observations 

When it is said that the things now going to be examined exist in the Body, it 
cannot mc.%n that they subsist or inhere in it, as in this sense Cognition and Mind 
cannot be said to exist in the body ; nor can it mean that they are ifi physical 
contoct with it; as this would not.be true of Cognition, and also because many external 
tbiiigs also ,are iu contact With the Body. What is meant is that the coming 
Lesson deals with such ohjeets of Cognition os are distinguished by tho character 
of being the cause of experiences in connection with tho B.)dy. Such examination 
is conducive to that Disgust for things which is a necessary stop towards Final 
Itcleasc. 
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VartiJta on Sa. (1). 

[P. 401, L. 4 to L. 10]. 

The Sense-organs and the Objects have been examined ; 
next it is the turn oE Cognition to bo oxa- 
mined. And the first inquiry that is stated is as 
regards the character of Cognition—is, it eternal or non- 
eternal?—The mere existence of Cognition having been 
already proved [there is no need for enquiry as whether or 
not there is any such thing as Cognition]. On 

this point the author of the Sutra explains tlio grounds for 
Doubt. The Doubt arises &c. &c.—says the Sutra. The 
character common to Cognition and the two things misntion- 
ed in the Sutra consists of intangibility. In Cuffnilinn we 
do not perceioe any such definite character as either liability to 
production and destruction—which could mark it as non-eternal 
—or the contrary, lohich could mark it as eternal— says the 
Bhasya. Hence there arises tho said Doubt. 

Bhasya on Su. (2). 

[P. 158, L. 17 to P. 159, L. 10]. 

[An objection is rai-sed again.st tlio abovoquostion]—“ Tlio 
doubt put forward is grouudle.s.s; it is a fact known to every 
living being that Cognition is transient, being just like 
Pleasure and such experiences; every inan has such notions 
as—* I shall know ’ ‘ 1 kuoW ’ and ‘ I have known; ’ and tho 
connection with tho throe points of time (involved in these 
conceptions) would not bo possible if Cognition wore not 
liable to production and destruction [So that it is not truo 
that we do not find in Cognition tlie liability to produc¬ 
tion and desiruetion]; * lionce, inasmuch as Cognition is 

'’The tlirco iiulioiia iiieiitiuiicJ imply tliut there ie proUaUhi oC Uo;{uitiau 
(.^s involved in the notion ‘ 1 sliall know, * wtiicU meaiu that tlie co;;nition sliall 
bo prodaced), there ia continuity of Cognition (aa expressed by ' 1 knew ' ‘ which 
means that Cognition is present), and there is destruction of Cognition (as 
expressed by ‘ I have known,’ whiuh means that the Coguitiuu has come to an end).— 
Bhdsyaehandra, 

Tlie f&tparya puts the rpicstiun soinewhat differently ;—“ If by ‘ Bu^^hi ’ in tlie 
present context, yon mean tho individual cognition of things, then tho whole discuss- 
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related to nil tlu’ce points of time (bcingf, as it is, liable to 
production, oxisteuco and destruction), it follows as an estab¬ 
lished conclusion that Cognition is nov-elernal. Furtlici-, 
in tho Synija-sUlm itself it has been asserted as a well-subs¬ 
tantiated fact—(a) that ‘ Cognition \s pri.dnced by tho contact 
of tho Sense-organs, and tho Object ’ (Su. and (/) 

that * tho uon-siinultaneous production of Cognitions indicates 
tho existence of Mind ’ (Su. 1-1-Iti) [wherein it is taken for 
granted that Cognitions aro produerd, from which it 'follows 
that Cognition is nol-etcrnal ]; so that no further doubt and 
discussion would to bo called for." 

Our answer (in justification of tho present enquiry) is 
that the presiut ( iiquiry is for tho purpose of refuting tho 
unreasoiiahlo asseitions based upon false speculation; tho 
Fahkhyas, spetuhdiiig in the realms of philosophy, assort 
that—“ lUi'.idlii, tho inteinal Oigau of Man, is eternal; ” 
and they aho put IVi wiird arguments in support of this 
assert ion, as in tho following Sfilru. * 

iiiii liouoiiicH |i(;iulU.'ss, as iiu ciiiv luilils siioli (o 1)0 oilier (loin niuuieiitaiy. 

If, mi tlie oilier louiil, you iiioiiii l>y UiidiW, tliu Maliat of (lie tiJtiikhyn, then, 
hetoro ilitcUf'siiii; the i hiiraeter of I'lieli ii thin;.;', it hehovea yon to ilisenss its very 
e.\l.s(ence ; nci the Naiyayika does not aihnituf uiiy sueh universal Thinkiii;;; lVinei[ilu 
us (In: ‘Mahat* of (he >Saukhya, 

Varijlhaiuaua has sonic ohscrvalions to make in regard to the exact words in 
iihieh the siihjeet-matter of the diseiission shi.uld he staled. In (he senleiiee—‘Is 
liiiddhi eternal or noii-eleriial, ’ (he term ‘ huddhi ', like every other Icrm, denotes the 
genus ‘ buddhilvn ; ’ uiid as this latter is eternal, according to ail parties, there is no 
oeeasioii fur duuht on this inatler. Xor can the rjiicsliuii bo stated in the I'orni 
—‘ Is the icord btidifhi one whose denotation is eternal, or is it one whose denota- 
lioii is not eternal V ‘ Itecaiisc it is possible to give the nnma to a person, whcreliy 
the physical body of that person would form the dcimtation of the woiil ‘ biiddhi ; ’ 
and certainly there could be no qiicsliun of this denotation being eternal. Some people 
have stated the question in the form—“Is (ho denotation of (he term buddhi, 
whidi is the substratum of the genua ' {it/dd/iip'a,’ eternal or non-eternal? " The 
Author himself W'ciild favour the queslion in (ho form—‘ Is cognition co-eubstratc 
with I-tiess or not?'According to the Sdnbhyit^ the/liirIdIii-tot|ra is the substra¬ 
tum of Cognition, which is something dilferent from the Atman, and as such not co- 
substrate with I-ueae. 

® Whether Bii( 1 <,lhi is eternal or non-eternal is not the main subject of our preecnt 
enquiry ; this has been introduced only as a preliminary issue, which serves to 
establish tho conclusion that there is no such thing as tho Universal Thinking Princi¬ 
ple, the Maha(, which tho Saiikhya posits as something distinct from the ephemeral 
Cognitions of things. The fact of the matter is that if Huddhi were something 
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S-^ra (2). 

“ BeOAUSK 'J’llKKE IS UE-COaNITION OP THINGS. ’’ (Su. 2). 

“ What is this ‘ re-co<Tuition ’ ? * Ro-co{»infcioa is tho uaina 
of that re-collootivo cagiiition which is involved in tho con¬ 
ception that we have in regard to one and tho same tiling, in 
tlio form—‘ I now cognise tho same thing that I had cog¬ 
nised before.’ Such re-collective cognition can be possible 
only when Cognition is oternnl; for if there were several 
divergent Cognitions, capable of being produced and des¬ 
troyed, no ‘ re-cognition ’ would be possible; for a thing 
coffHtsed by one cannot be re-oognised by another. ” • 

Vtirli/ca on Su. (2). 

[P. 401, L. 10 to P. 402, L. 7]. 

Objection : —“ The doubt pul forward is groundless j because 
tho matter is known to every living being. It is a fact well 
known to every living being, whether Cognition is eternal 
or uon-eternal. Further, Cognition is known to he connected 
with all three points of time ; that is, in connection with Cogni¬ 
tion, wo find all three points of time manifesting itself—as 
is proved by such conceptions as—* I shall know,* * I know’ 
and ‘I have known’; and no such connection with three 
points of time would be possible unless Cognition were liable 
to production and destruction; for instance, no such ‘ con¬ 
nection with three points of time’ is found in the case of 
A/casha, which is not liable' to production and destruction. 

eternal, tlieii it would cerlainly bo somotUing diiluruiit from the luuinciitarily ap- 
{tearing and disappearing uugnitionsif on tlie other hand, the grounils put forward 
in proof of the cteriiality of are found to be iuuapable of eetabliahing it, 

(hen there would be no justilieatioii fur poatulatiug any Univcranl Thinking I’riiieiple 
apart from the Cogniliona; and it bccouics establiahed tliat ‘Ouilrjhi’ and 'Cognition' are 
eynunynioue terms, as deulared by the Naii/iyika in 8d. 1-1-15. It is in tliis manner 
also that tho present eu(|uiry becomes connected with tho dulinilioii o f Bu^cjhi set 
forlli in tliu Sijra (1-1-15) Tliere would be no such relevancy in tho cu()uiry if it 
pertained merely to the eternality or uoii-eternality of ilucj^hi.— fitfarya. 

* And according to the Saukhya, Du^ Jhi is eternal, and yet capable of under¬ 
going modiBcations; by virtue of which it becomca connected with tho acvcral 
cognitions involved in Ite-oogniliou. This would not bo possible of tho Soul, which is 
eternal, uumudiliable.—Jl'dfparya. 
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Thus tlieii, when we find in Cognition, this distinctive charac¬ 
ter {lUtbilUij to production and destruction, which marks it 
out as not-eteriial), tliero is no ground for Doubt. For these 
reasons there can be no ground for any further doubt or dis¬ 
cussion.” The rest is clear in the lihUsya. 

Answer:—The present enquiry is for the purpose of re¬ 
futing unreasonable assertions based upon false specuiiiions— 
says the BhUsya. Wliat is iuteudod is not laorcly to estab* 
^ lish the non-etenuility of Cognitions, but to refute 

the philosophical doctrines of Opponents. The 
SCiukliijas, speculating in the realms of pliilosophy, assert that 
* Bnddlii is eternal,’ and they also put forward the argument 
ill support of their assertion; viz : “because there is re-cogni- 
tinu of tilings”. .We have such notions as—‘ The things I 
had cognised before I cognise now and this ‘ re-collective 
cognition,’ which involves the appearance of two cognitions 
(past and present) in regard to the same thing, is possible 
only if Cognition is eternal ; and if there were several diver 
gent cognitions, no such ‘ re-cognition ’ would bo possible ; as 
we find in the case of the cognitions of different persons. 

Sfitra (3), 

[The Siddh3n(in’s answer to the Sethkhya argument']. 

Inasmoou as what has been pot fobwabd is itself 

STILL TO BE PBOVEO, IT CANNOT BE ACCEPTED AS A VALID 

EEASON. (Su. 3). 

Bhasya on Su. (3). 

[P. 159, L. 12 to P. 160, L. 18]. 

Just as the ‘ eternality ’ of Bu(.ljhi is ‘ still to be proved so 
is also the fact that ‘ re-cognition ’ belongs to Bud^hi ‘ still to 
be proved i.e., not proved [it cannot be admitted];—why so - 
because what belongs to an intelligent being cannot be attri¬ 
buted to an instrument; as a matter of fact, Uu^dhi ,—which 
is spoken of as * JMna* (Cognition), * darshana’ (Percep¬ 
tion), ‘ upalabdhi ’ (Apprehension), ‘ bo^ha ’ (Understanding), 
*pratyaya ’ (Cognizance),and *adhyavasaya ’ (Ascertainment), 
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—is a qnalily of, and belongs to, the conscions person; and 
it is only the conscious person that re-cogniaes what he Ims 
cogniml before ; so that it is to this conscions person only 
that‘eternality ' can be attributed, on the ground of ‘re¬ 
cognition.'* If it be held that ‘ Consciousness ’ (or ‘Intelli¬ 
gence’) belongs to the instrument [and not to the Soul; so 
that Recognition also would belong to the Instrument],— 
then it becomes necessary to explain the exact nature of tho 
conacioiiu (intelligent) Being; for unless yon define tho 
exact nature of the * Conscious Being,’ you cannot posit a 
totally different t Soul (a Personality or conscious Being totally 
different from what is generally regarded as tho Conscious 
Being), I’hat is to say, if it be held Cognition (Conscious¬ 
ness) belongs to the Internal Organ in the shape of tho Dlind, 
wo ask you—of this ‘conscious being’ of yours, what is the 
exact form, what the character, and what tho exact nature p 
And what does this ‘Conscious lieing’ do witli the cognition 
subsisting in tho ? B' it bo hohl that—“it cognises, 

chStayate ,”—our answer is that this expression would in no 
way differ from 'jnana,' ‘ cognition '; that i.s to .say, the two 
expressions—‘ tho man eognUen ’ ami ‘ Biidijiii fcnoios ’— 
would both connote ognUion, and nothing clso; J as tho 
words * chSlay/ttd’ (‘cognises ’), ‘jfiallS ’ ‘ (knows) ’ ‘ 
‘(understands’), ‘paabjirtH ’ (perceives’) ‘ upniabixild' (‘ appre¬ 
hends’),—all ine,an one and tho same thing. \\n\, liudilhi 
is what makes things knoivit.'' That is just so; tho Person 
knows and the Buddhi makes known things ; but (untlcr this 
theory) it thus becomes established that Gognition bolongs to 
tho person (as held by the Siddhantin), and not to tlio Internal 
Organ, ‘Bm.ldhi’ (as h<*ld by the Furvapaksiuj.§ 

® It is tliu person Hint revnynhes) ‘ reciigiiiiinii' iHiluiijjs ti> him; hence it 
‘ rccos'iitiou’ proves this eteriiality enn hehm;' only (o tho Conscious 

I’crsun, anil nut to Uii^illii, which, as the Internal Organ, is a mere iiislniiitciit ; 
fur this simple rcasuii this Biulijhi ilucs not appear in tho Jlecognilioit at all.— 
fHparya. 

t Thu Naiyayika pusits uiic kimi of Coiisoiuns Being in the shape of the 
Soul; thu Uppoiiciit nuw pusits the ‘Cuiisciuus Being' in the sliitpe ut the Ins- 
trnincnf, the Internal Organ. Befure this can .he accepleJ, the Opponent sboulii 
explain what he exactly means by the ‘ Cuiisciuus Being.’ 

^ ‘ What isSpoken of as eognumg, i.e., the I’ersun, is nothing ililTcrcnt from 
what is spuken of as kaoUiiig, i.e., Bu(,lt,1hi; so that ‘ Bu<)(Jhi ami Person’ become 
* syiionyiiiuns terms.' This is the explanation of tho Bhafyachati^ra, 

§ One is sail] to * know,’ when be brings about cognition in himself ; while 
one is said to * make known ’ things whoti it brings about cognition in others ; 
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[It having been proved that Cognition belongs to the Per¬ 
son, and not to Bwjdhi, the Author proceeds to refute tlio 
view that the actions denoted by the terms ‘cognition,’ 
‘apprehension,’ ‘understanding’ are different from one an¬ 
other, and as such should belong to different entities]—If it 
be held that each of the actions denoted by the terms (above- 
mentioned) belong to distinct individual persons,—then it 
behoves you to show cause for your denial (of the view that 
they belong to tho one and the same person). That is to 
say, if the Opponent holds tho view that—“r no person does 
the coguisiug, another tho Htiderstantling, a third the apprn- 
licndiiig, ami a fourth tho pprceioing '\—then it comes to this 
that all these persons,—the cogviser, tho undarslander, tho 
approlinidi'r and the pet ceiopr —are so many distinct persons, 
and the rorrespoiiditig qualities {of cognitioyi and the rest) do 
not hidotig >0 one and the same person. Such being your view, 

(wo ask you)—what is your reason for this denial? if 
you put forward “the iion-diffei*enco of denotation” as your 
reason,—then the same may bo said for us also. That is, if 
what you mean is that—“ inasmuch as tho words cognises, 
apprehends &e. denote the same thing, it cannot bo right 
to attribute (and restrict) them all to ono and the same Per¬ 
son land there would be no sense in predicating so many synony¬ 
mous terras in reference to the same Agent],”—then tho 
same fact (of sameness of denotation) may be equally urged 
against you also: For in the two expressions, ‘ tho person 
cogn ses, chelayute* and ‘the Uuddhi there 

is no differeuco in tlie denotation of the terras ‘cognises’ 
and ‘knows’; so that both (Person and Buddhi) being 
equally cognitive or Conscious Beings, [there being no rea¬ 
son for predicating one of the Person, and the other of the 
Buddhi] ono of the two must be rejected [and Cognition 
should be attributed to one only].* 

so that these two being totally diitereut, eogtiition cannot belong to which, 

ex-hgpotheai, only mah-et things hioKH,’ — Dhatijachaiidta. 

* This passago is somewhat obscure; the obscurity being enhanced by the 
reading of the text. Several manuscripts, as also tho Viir{ika, read ‘ arlhasyilke^a 
•|1 samaHain,abMHHir(ha &o. Tiie only meaning that can be deduced from 
this text is as translated above; we have adopted this, in the body of tho text, in 
deference to the Vdrfifu. Several other manuscripts however, among them the 
two Puri Mss., and also the £lA'I>yai;Ai»dra, read ^ar|/iasya i/rnfa ip'&c. &c. Ap¬ 
parently this 18 the better reading ; besanse the proposition that the * several qualities 
do not belong to the same individual ’ can be sapported by the fact that the qualities 
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If (with a view to escape from tho above difficulties) it 
bo held that—“Ihe name *bti^dhi* stands for the Mind, 
being explained as *budhijnt9 anapU that hi/ means of ivhicli 
things are cognised [i. e. it is the Inslrumeni, not the Agent of 
cognition]; and tho Mind is certainly eternal then onr 
answer is that that may be so • (Mind may bo eternal) ; but 
the eternality of Mind is not proved by the recognition of 
things (which has been urged % tho Opponent as the reason 
for the eternality of Buddhi); —specially because as a matter 
of fact, we find fieeognition appearing even when there is 
a diversity of Instruments, only if the Cognitive Agent hap¬ 
pens to bo the same [so that Recognition cannot imply or 
prove tho sameness and continuity of the Instrumentli —for 
as asserted in Su. 3-1-7,—* there is recognition, with the right 
eye, of what has been seen with the left ’—an assertion made 
in regard to the eye, bnt equally true of the Lamp also; 
there being recognition, of a thing previously seen with the 
help of one lamp, with the help of another. From all this 

Gxprcf’scti by t)io leniis Arc dilTereiit; if it were tbc aaiiic single ((iinlily dcnolcil by 
tbem sll, then there woabi be nothing wrong in predicating all the tcrnig of the same 
iniiiviibial. The difficulty iii this reading however ia that, the repialeil 
rcfurencc to the argninent of tho preceding clause ia found, in all manuscripts, in the 
form ‘ nbhiuHiirthnh iGc.’, which shows that tho preceding clause lunat ho ‘ ur{haayi- 
bhithh Tbc Bhd/yaehan^ra has made an attempt to construe this passage accord" 
ing to its own reading, by which (he translation should stand thus:—“There is a 
dilfcrence in tho denotation of tho terms cogniaet &o.,whii!li are not synonymous ;— 
if this is what yon mean, then wt< may make a similar assertion ; the w<irds in ques¬ 
tion art synonymous [this assertion being as reasonable as yours, that they arc nnt 
synonymous]; and lienee it ia not possible to make any distinction ^either as to the 
cpialities denoted by llio words, or to the entities to wboin tlio qualities belong). 
If you admit this (well-estalifiKbcd fact), (ben tlin same may bo said (in coiincetion 
with wlial we are going to point out): That is, in tho two expressions, ‘the Person 
cognises' and ‘ tho liiiddbi knows’, there is no diirercncu in the denotation of the 
two terms’ ‘cognises’ and ‘knows’;soth.athotii Bmjdlii and Person heing cognitive 
entities, one or the oilier iiinst he rejected (not regarded ns really cognitive) [there 
being no room for two cognitive entities in tbc same body].’’ 

It will bo fomid that both thise explanations involve a certain amount of forced 
constrnclion. In that which has been adopted in the body of the text, the cxplnna- 
Uun of the pliuasc ' vyarnit1iHmti>ap<tttih ' is not entirely satisfactory; while the 
BhStyachniidra in several places has been forced to give np the conslrnclion of 
passage, wliicli appears to bo the most natural, and most in keeping with the stylo 
of the DliUtyo. 

* The Puri Mss. and t\ie Ohisyacluiiulra read ‘atiytladevam’i which means 
' Mind is eternal, we admit that.’ 
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it follows that what has boon pnt forward by the Opponont 
(i. 0 . ‘ tho recognition of things’)is a reason for the etoruality 
of the Ooffuitice Agent (Soul ; and not for that of the Instru¬ 
ment, Bu(14hi). 

Vartika on Su. (3). 

(P. 402, L. 9 to P, 405, L. 9 ] 

iHasniitch as what has been put forward ^e. ^-c .—says the 
Snlra, Just as tho ‘ eternality ’ of Bufjtjhi is still to bo 
proved, so also it is still to be proved,that' recognition ’ 
belongs to Bu4^1ii. Why so? Because what belongs to an 
intelligent being cannot be attributed to an Instrument; as a 
matter of fact, Bv^dhi,—which is spoken of as ‘ Cognition ’ 
‘perception', ‘ apprehension', ‘ understanding',—is aqualify of, 
a7id belongs to, the conscious pet son ; it is only the conscious 
person that ‘recognises' what he has ‘ cognised' before so 
that it is to this conscious person only that ‘ eiernaWy' can be 
attributed on the ground of • recognition ’—(Bhilsya). 

[Having stated the argument of the Bhclsya, the Vuriika 
proceeds to add some arguments of its own].—Bocaiiso tho 
Insti-uraent cannot be the substratum of an action;—^asa 
matter of fact, no Instrument is ever found to bo tho subs¬ 
tratum of any action ; and ‘ apprehoiuliug’ is an action ; 
hence it cannot subsist in the Instrument.* “ But, sinco 

® TliorciiiiirU*—In ri'nlity what tho Vaipkw Bliitws Iwiw with a 
vit'W to kIiow nn inconp'iiily in the Orpoia'iit'ti [lOKiliiui isilKcli' iiicoiivnioiiri : that 
which has no action, which in inactive, cannot bo an ' Inaliiiiiuiit ’ at all. Amlin 
view o£ tills diflicnlty, tho Ptlfpart/u explains the V.iitika ns follows Wlmt tho 
V{tr(ika inenna is that the Instrnuicnt is not the snhstratuin of ll'c iirimijial action 
it certainly docs hccome the snhstratnm of the secondary action. [K,the act of 
CKUiMi/duos not belong to the axe ; but the actions of rising and failing upon the 
wood do belong to itj; in the present context, * apprehondiiig ’ is the principal action; 
and lliat to wliich this action directly belongs is the Ageid, not llio Instrument; tlins 
tlicn, wiint is proved by the act of ‘ Itccogiiitiun ’ is only its agent, conscious person, 
and not its Instruincnl’, the Tno Purhhufillii gom on to say, that some¬ 
times the principal action sabsists in the object also (and not always in the Agent) ; 
blit it is iiiiivcrsally admitted that tliis is nut the case with the action of Apprclicnd- 
ing, wliich iilivays subsists in the Agent, atid not iu tho Olijoclivc or in (he Iiistnmiciit. 
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it is the substratum oE its own action, what is asserted is 
not right. ” If you mean by this that—“ Every active 
thing being the substratum of its own action, it is not riglit 
to say that the Instrument is not the substratum of 
action. ”—Our answer is that it is true that everything 
is the substratum of its own action, and by its own action 
a tiling does not become entitled to the name of ‘ Ins¬ 
trument;’ on the contrary, in regard to its own action, 
everything is the ‘agent;’ while the present enquiry in 
connection with liuddhi proceeds on the basis of the un* 
derstanding that Biidiijhi is au Inslrumeut. Hence the 
Objection that has been urged is not rightly taken. “ Bub 
from what you say, everything should bo regarded as 
Agent. If through its own actions, a thing is cutitled 
to tho name of Agent, then every active thing (every¬ 
thing that helps in the nccoinplishmcut of an act) should 
bo regarded as tho Agent, ” True; but what is an 
acknowledged tenet can not be urged as au undosirablo 
contingency. • “ But in that case if everytliing is to be 

regarded as Agent, how do you account for such distinct 
ns Agent, Inslrnmenl a.i\di tho like?” Tnese dis- 

.. ... tineb names are on the basis of tho principal 

Var, P. 403. . . , , . , i 

OP primary action (and not on lliat of tlio secon¬ 
dary or subsidiary actions of the several things concerned 
in it); and that action is to bo regarded as‘primary ’ for 
tho accomplishing of wliich the Instrument is taken up; so 
that when all that is meant to bo expressed is that the 
several things are conducivo to (instrumental in) a primary 
action,—and tho diversity of the subsidiary actions of each of 
those things is not meant to be emphasised,—those things 
(which constitute the Agent, the Object &c,) are spoken of 
under the common name of ‘ karatfa, ’ ‘ active thing ’; while 
when the diversity of the several actions is intended to be sever- 

*Tltat everytliing is an ‘ agent ’ in regard to its own action, is au acknowledged 
tenet with us; hence this cannot bo urged os an undesirable contingency. 
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ally emphasised, those things come to be spoken of under the 
distinct names of ‘Agent,’ ‘Instrument’ and ‘ Object.* 
[as regards such expressions as («) * karfa-Hrakam, ’ * the 
active thing, the ‘Agent,’ (b) ‘ kara^n-kUraltam, ’ * the active 
thing ‘ the Instrument, ’ and like] the active things being 
spoken of under their common name ‘ active thing, ’ ‘ kSraka, ’ 
the speciBo name, * Agent, ’ ‘ Instriunenti’ &o. is added with 
a view to indicate the distinctive feature of each of them 
—which distinguishes it from the others,—so that no 
other is included under that (qualified) name.’ Thus then, it 
is with reference to the principal nction that the several active 
things come to bo spoken of under the several names of 
‘ Agent,’ ‘ Instrument’ &o.; and among these, that which 
operates-upon other things,-and is not itself operated upon 
by anything else,* is the * Agent and similar explanations 
of the others may be provided, in accordance with what has 
been said by ns before (in AdhySya II'. “ If the charac¬ 
ter of the Agent consists in being not operated upon by other 
actios things, then, inasmuch as the so-called Agent also 
acts only though the aid of the several active things conduc¬ 
ive to tlie principal action), [it does not fulfil the condi¬ 
tions of you definition of the * Agent * ]. ” It is not true 
that the Agent acts only through the aid of the several 
other things; for what urges the Agent to act is the result 
(sought to be accomplished); as a matter of fact, what urges 
the Agent to activity is the result, and not the Instrument 
or any other active thing; and since the Itesult is not an 
* active thing, ’ [so that by being urged by the Result] the 
Agent does not lose the character of being not urged ly an 
•McUve thing and that the Agent takes up the other active 
things is due to the fact of those being invariable concomi¬ 
tants of (and indispensable for) the accomplishment of the 

* Just Min the ezprcwion* blind intD,* the term 'man' ie the oommonneme, 
wherein ell men are the laroe; while the qulifying term‘blind’connotes that 
wherein he differs from ail other men. 
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said action; that is, inastniich as witbont the Instrument 
and other active things being taken up (by the Agent) the 
action cannot be accomplished, those several active things, 
being indispensable, come to be taken up (by him). 

From all this it is clear that.tAe character that helonga to 
the Oonecioua Being oaamt be attributed to the Instrument 
(Bu^dhi). 


Even admitting that * Re*oognition ’ belongs to the Inter¬ 
nal Organ (Buddhi),—in as much as ' Re-oognition ’ would 
be excluded from (not invariably concomitant with) both * one ’ 
and ‘ many, ’ it would be ‘toospecific; ’ that is, as a matter 
of fact, ‘ Re*cognition ’ (which is the probana in the reason¬ 
ing put forward by the Opponent) is not found to be in¬ 
variably concomitant witli either ‘ unity ’ or * multiplicity ’ 
(so that even if present in Buddbi, it could not prove either 
‘ unity,’ and hence ‘otornality,’ or * multiplicity' and hence 
* non-eternality, ’ with regard to it].* Further, when we 
come to examine the real nature of ‘ Ue-oognition, ’ the 
probuna becomes ‘ contradictory; * that is to say, when Re¬ 
cognition is analysed, it only serves to indicate the multi¬ 
plicity (and hence non-etemality) of Buddhi. For instance, 
when the first perception of a thing has disappeared, and the 
second perception appears, tliere comes a third cognition 
preceded by remembrance, which follows upon the manifes- 
tration of the impressions (left by the former perception), 
it is this third cognition that constitutes ' Re-cognition; ’ 
—and for one who bolds that there is only one (oontinuons, 
eternal ) Buddhi, even a second cognitbu would be impos¬ 
sible, whence could there be a third? [So that Re-cognition 
proving the multiplicity, and hence non-etemality, of Buddhi, 

* If Se-oogoitiou were iiiveriebly oouopmitent with nnity, it wonid prove that 
ie ever one, which woold mean that it is ettneJ. On the contrary, if Bn^^hi 
were proved to he many, it would mean that it ia iwii<el(rHa{. 
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becomes a ' contradiotor/ ’ proham ia the Oppoaeat’s argu¬ 
ment]. “ But the diversity is in the cognisances. ” “ If 

.T- you mean by this that—" while Buddhi continues 

Var. p. 404. , 

to remain fixed, its cognisances go on appearing 
and disappearing; so that when the first cognizance dis¬ 
appears and the second cognizance appears, that is Be- 
cogniliont ’’-—this cannot be right; because we cannot conceivo 
of Butfdhi apart from the cognizances, Tt behoves you to 
explain the exact nature of that Bud^hi which you assume 
to be something different from * cognizance; ’ for ns ‘ Buddhi ’ 
is only * cognizance, ’— Buddhi being nothing more than 
the apprehennion of things. Then again, the two examples of 
(a) the * recognition ’ by the Tactile Organ of what has been 
setn by the Visual Organ, and of (6) the * recognition ’ with 
the help of one lamp of what has been seen with the help 
of another lamp—go to indicate that ‘ Re-cognition ’ pre-sup- 
poses * multiplicity ’ (of Cognitions and Instruments) [which 
proves that it involves several transitory Buddhis, and not 
a single eternal ; and thus the probans (in the 

Opponent’s argument) turns out to be ‘ contradictory..’ 


If it is the Buddhi that does the ascertaining, what is it 
that the Conscious Entity does with the cognition sub¬ 
sisting in Buddhi ? If it be held that—it “ cognises,’* 
—we ask—who is it that cognises? If it be held that 
** cognising is done by that to which the ascertaining belongs, 
then this involves self-oontradi,6tion [that one to whom the 
ascertaining belongs does the cognising by means of the 
said ascertaining, cannot be possible; as it is not possible 
for a thing to operate upon itself}. If, on the other hand, 
it is the Soul that does the cognising,-^how is it possible for 
the Soul to do the cognising with the help of the ascertaining 
or cognizance that subsists in Buddhi? For as a matter 
of £sct^ one thing cannot become active by the action sub* 
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sisting in something else. If then, it. be held that" the 
conscious Person eogrtiaa and the Bucjldhi knows ”,—the two 
terms do not denote anything different from ‘ cognition 
i. e. ' cognises' means exactly the same thing as * knows 

** But Buddhi is what makes things known.” If you 
mean by this that—** while Buddhi makes things- known, it 
is the Soul that knows them -then our answer is that 
tha’ is Just so ; it is the Soul (Person) that knows things, and 
Uud^hi only makes things known. But this is quite contrary 
to the position taken up by tbe PUreapaksin. 

Then again, it behoves you to explain what difference 
there is in the exact nature of ‘ascertaining’ and‘cognis* 
ing.’ “It behoves you also to explain liow they are 
both one and the same.” Well, the two arc one and the 
same for the simple reason that there is no difference bet* 
ween them, eitlier as to place or to time or to character; 
that is, because the Soul cognises tilings exactly the same— 
in point of time, place and character—as that as'ierlained 
by Buddhi [the two must be the same]. “ But it is not 
established that there is no difference id the character of 
the two.” If you mean by this that—“it is true that 
the Soul cognises things that are just the same—in regard 
to place and time—as those ascertained by Buddhi; but it 
is not true that ascertaining is the same in character as 
the cognising”*- —this cannot be right; as tiiis would mean 
that there are several persons (conscious beings) in one and 
the same body; that is, if the aseertainer is different from 
tbe cogniser, one person recog lises and another sees, and 
yet another hears and thinks,—then, it comes t t this that 
all these persons —the seer, the hearer, the thinker and the 
rest— are so mang d slinet persons. 

Further, what have you got to say in'support of tbe pro¬ 
position that “ all these (cognition, understanding, &o.) do 

• Both editions read ...; which gtvM no sense. Weadopt the 

leading *5pr4tR’... 
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not belong to one and the same Person ” ? All that you can 
eay is that all these terms are synonymous. But while it 
is true that these words are synonymousi it is also true that 
there is no difference in the denotation of the terms ‘cogniser’, 
* ascertainer’, ‘thinker,’ and ‘ understanderso that it is 
not right to assert that “ Bu(J(jhi ascerlains and Soul cog^ 


If ‘ Recognition ’ were put forward in proof of the etern* 
ality of Mind, —there would be no force in this; for the etern- 
ality of Mind is admitted; as a matter of fact, we also admit 
that Mind is eternal; so that there is no need for any argu* 
ments for proving it. 

Nor can ‘ Recognition ’ rightly prove the unity of the 
Instrument (BufJ^bi); as the premiss of such reasoning 
could not be true; for we find that there is * Recognition ’ 
also when there is a dioersHy of Instruments,—only if the 
Cogniser remains the same; for instance, there is Recognition 
by the Organ of Touch of what had been seen by the Visual 
Organ,—and also by means of one lamp of what had been 
seen by means of another. 

Bhitaya on SQ. (4). 

[P. 160, L. 18 to P. 151, L. 1.] 

The view has been held (by the Sankhyn) that—“ From 
out of the tternal ‘ Stedd/ti’, there forth, in reference to 
the single object cognised, emanations, which constitute the 
* Cognitions * of those objects,—and that the ‘ Emanation’ is 
notmflg different from the Source from which it proceeds.” 
—This, however, 

IS NOT bight; because TUBRB is no SIMUIiTANEOUS 
COGNITION OF THINGS. (SG, 4.) 

If the ‘ Emanation’ and its source were non-difforent,—then, 
inasmuch as the Source (Bucjijlii) is, ex hypothesis eternal, tl<o 
Emanations also should bo always present (eternal): which 
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‘would mean that all the cognitiona of things that we hare 
are eternal; and if this were so, then the cognitions of things 
should be simaltaneons [which is an absurdity]. 

VSrfika on SQ< (4). 

[P. 405, L. 9 to L. 13.] 

The view has been held ^c, ^c.—says the BhSsya. This 
cannot be right; because there is no simultaneous cognition of 
things, —says the Snfra. What the Sutra means is that, 
the * Source ’ being permanent, its Emanations also should be 
permanent (if both be the same). 

Sa(ra (5). 

[Othebwise] the cessation or the cognition • 

WOULD MEAN THE DESTBUCTION (CESSATION OF THE EXIS¬ 
TENCE) [or THE In'I'kbnal Oboan, Buddhi]. —(SB. 5). 

Bhdsya on SB. (a). 

[P. 160, L. 26 to P. 161, L. 1.] 

[If Cognitions were not eternal, even though the same 
as liuddhi, then], whenever the Cognition (Emanation from 
Buddhi) ceases to exist (as it must, being transient), the 
* Source of Emanation’also should cease to exist; and this 
would mean that the Internal Organ (Buddhi, which is the 
source from which the Emanations in the shape of Cognitions, 
proceed) is destroyed. On the contrary [i. e. if even on 
the cessation of the Emanation, its source continues to exist], 
the two should have to be regarded as different from each 
other. 

Varfiia on SB. (5). 

(P. 405, LI. 15-16.] 

Otherwise, the cessation ^e. says the Sofra. What 
the SBtra means is that (Emanations and Source being iden¬ 
tical), the cessation of the Emanations should mean the 
cessation of their source also. 

* Here, as io Sd. 7, 'fratyabhijMna' etaDda tor cogsiUm iu general. 
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Bhdsya on Sfi. (6). 

[P. 161,U 1—5.) 

The Si44^Bvta. 

As a inat>ter of faofc, the Mind, which is of limited magni¬ 
tude (tiot nil-pervading), comes into contact with the several 
sense-organs*, one by one (and at distinct points of time); 
so that— 

Inasmuob as the frocsss is obadcaii, the appre¬ 
hension IS NOT simultaneous,— (Stl. 6.) 

that is, of the objects of sense-perception. Hence it 
follows that the ‘ Emanation ' and its ‘ Source ’ are distinct 
from each other; for if they were one and the same, there 
would be no appearance and disappearance of them (which 
would be incompatible with the afore-mentioned gradual 
prooes8).f 

* VSrfika on SO. (6). 

[P. 405, LI. 16—17.] 

As a mailer of fact, the Mind, tehich is of limited magni¬ 
tude, comes into contact with the Sense-organs, one bg one— 
says the BhSsya; so that inasmuch as ^c, ^e. —says the 
SQfra. What the Sotra means is that there is difference 
between the Emanation and its Source; if the Emanation 
and its Source were one and same, there would be no appear¬ 
ance and disappearance for them. 

Sa(ra (7). 

The kon-appsehension of one thinq is dub to 
(the Mind) bbinu oooupibd with other things (Stl. 7). 

* I. e, with the Soul, aud the Senee-orgaua—eaysthe BhSiyachan4ta, 
t The dear meaning of the Safra and BhSfya ia as translatedthe term 
' ia^riydr(AdttSm *'being syntactically construed with the'yrahanani* of the SQfra. 
The Bhdfyaehaiifira however offera a different conatruction : According to it the 
worde of the BAtIfya have no lyntaotioal connection with those of the SQfra; and 
the Brat aentence of the BhOfya is to be oonatmed as—iu^riyartkiiiam iid«d|«ain 
(thereiadiveraity in the Senae-organe and in the objecta of perception), 
malMhcha ndeSttam (there ia diveraity between the aubetratum of the emanation 
and the emonationa themaelvea-^. e. tl>e contact and the reaultant cognition). 

^stjdxrUT^jLcjaJ. 
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Bknaya on SQ. (7). 

[P. lei, LI, 7-9.1 

The term * aprntyabhijnUna' here stands for * non-appre¬ 
hension ' (and not for non-reeogniUnn). The * non-apprelien- 
sion’ of a certain object is explained on the assumption that 
(at that time) the Mind is occupied with some other object; 
and this (explanation) is possible only on the presumption that 
the Emanation is something different from its Source; for if 
the two were one and the same, there would be no foi ce in 
any previous * occupation with other objects.’ 

V(ir{ika on SQ. (7). 

[P. 406, LI. 1-3.] 

The non^appreheneion ^c., do.—says the Sfifra. The ex¬ 
planation offered is possible only if the Emanation and its 
Source are different from each other; for if the two were one 
and the same there would be no force in any * previous occupa¬ 
tion with other object* ’—^^says the BhUstja. 

Shdsya on SQ. (8). 

[P. 101, L. 9 to L. 22.) 

* If the Mind were all-pervading, its gradual contact 
with the Sense-organs, one by one, 

WOOLD NOT BB POSSIBLE ; BEO&OSB THEEB IS NO 

MOTION— (SQ. 8). 

The Sense-organs (before becoming operative) have to bo 
got at by the Internal Organ ; and the mooing, necessary for 
this getting at something, cannot be present (in the Mind, if 
it is all-pervading); so that gradual operation being impossi¬ 
ble, there can be no explanation for the (well-known) fact of 

* Tbi« aiiticipatM the argument that the mere fact of the Mind’e contact 
with the Sen8e>organe being gradual doea not neceaiarily imply that the Mind ie 
not all-pereading; for even though the Mind ie all-pervading, yet it would be pos¬ 
sible to have contacts with the Senae-organe, one by one. The esgee of the re¬ 
futation ie that this ie not poeeible:—the term * Samyogab ' of tlie BbCiya being 
■yntaotioally connected with the * no * of the Sn|ra. The gradual contact of a 
thing with general things pre^uppoeet aiolioii—moving from one place to the other 
—on the part of the former; no each motion ie possible for a thing wbioh ie all- 
pervading; ocoupying all points in apace, it cannot, ond need not, move from 
one place to another. Hence if Mind were all-pervading, it could not have motion; 
and hence it could not have gradual contact with the Senae-organe. 

^lOjflxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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apprebeosions being von-simullaneoua (as urged in SQ. 6). For 
Ihe non-simultaneity of apprehensions having been found 
impossible, by reason of the absence of motion in the a//* 
pervading Mind, there is no other reason from which it could 
be inferred (by which it could be accounted for). • Jn the 
case of the Organ of Vision, thoughithe fact of near and 
remote things {e.g. Hand and Moon respectively) being 
seen at the same time leads one to conclude that the Organ 
has no motion, yet the fact that it has motion is inferred 
from the reason in the shape of the phenomenon of obstruct¬ 
ion of vision by the interposition of something else, between 
the Eye and the Hand (which is near), and between the Eye 
and the Moon (which is remote).. [There is however no such 
reason or ground available for the inferring of motion in the 
Mind, in which motion is found to be apparently impossible 
by reason of its all-pervading character, according to the 
Opponent]. 

All this dispute does not arise in regard to the existence 
of the Internal Organ (Mitid), nor in regard to its etermlitg; 
for that there is such an Infernal Organ as the Mind, and 
that it is eternal, are well-established faotsf. “ In regard 
to what, then, does the dispute arise.” It arises in regard 
to its all-pervading character;—and this character is denied 
(by the 6'irfrfAan/in) on the ground that there is no proof for 
it [lit., it is not found to be cognised by any instrument of 
right cognition]. 

[The BhUsya proceeds to show a further reason for reject¬ 
ing the view that the Emanations, Cognitions, and their 
iSource, Bu^dhi, are identical]—The Internal Organ is owe, 
while the Emanations, in the shape of Cognitions, are many; 
e.g., visual cognition, olfactory cognition, cognition of Colour, 
cognition of Odour i all this would be impossible if the 
Emanations and their source were identical.' 

From all this we conclude that it is the (Conscious) Person 
that cognises, and not the Internal Organ.| 

* The Author cites an example pw contra.—Bh&fyachandra. 

t The Naiyayiks also admits tlie Mind to be atomic and iicnce eternal. It is 
only Bu^^bi, cognitions, that lie holds to be transient. 

4 For the who regards the Emanations as different from their 

sonroe, it is quite possible and reasonable that things are cognised by tlie SonI, 
by the instrnmentaUty of such instruments as the Internal Organ and the several 
Benee-organs—fdfparya. 


^etxLtrixr^ljcjaJ. 
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By this fact (that it is the Person that knows, and not the 
Internal Oirgan)* what has been said (in Su. 7) in regard to 
the Mind being * occupied with other tilings' becomes refut¬ 
ed ; because ' being occupied with other things ’ can only 
mean ‘apprehending htlier things’; and this belongs to 
the Person, not to the Internal Organ ;f though we do 
admit of the Mind also being ' occupied/ in the sense that 
in one case it is in contact with a Sense-organ, while in an¬ 
other it is not in such contact.t [But this does not justify 
the View that the apprehending is done* by BuiJ<}hi, and not 
by the Person]. 

VSrfika on SQ. (8). 

[P. 406, L. 3 to P. 407. L. 10]. 

If the Mind were all-pervading, etc, etc. —say the BhSsga 
and Snfra. What the Sofra means to lay stress upon is 
that the Sense-organs are got at by the Internal 
Organ; and if the Internal Organ were all-pervad¬ 
ing, it could be in contact with several Sense-organs at one 
and (he same time, and simultaneous Cognitions would be 
possible,—the Opponent’s theory is open to this objection. 
“ But even if the Mind is atomic (as the Naiyayika holds it 
to be), simultaneous cognitions should be possible in regard 
to things perceptible by the same Sense-organ.” There 
can be no simultaneous cognitions, for the simple reason 
that the Mind is an instrument^ an organ. “ Why cannot 
the same explanation be possible for ns (who also hold the 
Internal Organ to be an instrument) P ” The same ex¬ 
planation cannot be available for you; because simultaneity 

° Or the fact that the Interaol Organ is not all-pervading—according to the 
Bhifi/ttchan^ra. ' ' . ■ 

t IIs alone ean be ‘ pre-occnpied ’ who apprehends things ; and inasmuch as 
it is the Person, and not the Internal Organ, that apprehends, it ia only the Person 
that csn he said to be ‘ occupied by other things.’ This however does not mean 
that DO kind of ‘ occupation ’ is possible for the Internal Organ ; ' occupation ’ in 
the sense of being in contact with the Sense-organs, is quite possible for the 
Internal Organ ; it ia only ‘ ocenpation ’ in the sense of ' apprehending things ’ 
that cannot belong to it. 

$ The BhUfj/achaii^fa, as also the two Pori Mss., drop iitboth places. 

^tajdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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of cognitions is found when there are direi’se sonse*organs; 
tliat is, when there are several* sense-organs supervised by 
a single Supervisor, they are found to be operative siuiulta* 
noously; e.g., two axes in the two hands of a person oper¬ 
ate simultaneously [because they are supervised, handled, by 
Hie same person]; in the same manner, if the several Sense- 
organs wore supervised by a single all-pervading Internal 
Organ, [which, according to the Pfirvapaksin, is also the 
Supervising Agent], it should bo possible for them to operate 
simultaneously; and this being possible, it should bo possible 
to have simultaneous cognitious.f 

Jiecause there w m motion —says the SBtra. If the Inter¬ 
nal Organ wore all-pervading, it would not be possible for it 
to have motion, which is necessary for getting at (the Sense- 
organs). Nor is there available (for you, who hold the Inter¬ 
nal Organ to be all-pervading) any reason for holding that 
the Sense-organs do not operate simultaneously,—on the 
strength of which reason you could uphold the non-simul¬ 
taneity of cognitions, which has been shown to be incompati¬ 
ble (with your theory), la some cases people do admit things 
tliat have been found incompatible; «,y., though the motion 
of the Visual Organ is denied (and found incompatible) on the 
ground that some people can see near and remote objects at 
one and the same time,—t.e. because one sees the Hand, 
which is near him, and the Moon, which is far off, at one and 

is tke right reading. 

t III ordinary experience it is found that when there ore diverse instruments 
liaadlei by a single Agent, these instruments da operate at one and the same time. 
According to theSaiikhya, the Internal Organ is the Agent, and it is also all-pervad¬ 
ing ; so that under this theory, all Sease-organs should be supervised by the Interns! 
Organ always, anifsll at one sad the same time t which would mesa that we shonld 
always have Simultaaeoas Cognitioas.—The same absurdity does not arise under 
the Si^hdHla ; for according to this, the Interuhl Organ beta atomic, and nut 
all-pervadiog, it could never be in contact with more than one Seuu-orgiH, or 
wore tlian one Objeot, at a time ; ao that no simultaiieous cognitions of things—. 
perceptible either by the same or by several Sense-organs—cooid ever be possible. 
—fiitperya. * 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcjaJ. 
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the same time, it follows that the. Visual Organ does not 
moTe,-~though the motion of the Visual Organ * is thus 
denied, yet the motion is inferred (and admitted) from 
the phenomenon of obstruction by intervening things; 
—there is however no such proof (ground for inference) for 
the non simultaneity * of cognitions (when the Internal 
Organ is all-pervading). [Bence under the tlieory that the 
Internal Organ is all-pervading, the contingency of cogni¬ 
tions being simultaneous cannot be escaped from; which 
proves that the theory is untenable]. 

Says the BhSsya —All ihia dispute does not arise iu regard 
io the existence oj the Internal Organ, nor in regard to its 
elernulitp ,—" in regard to what then does the dispute arise P ” 
•—it arises in regard to its all-pervading character; and this 
character is denied on the ground that there is no f roof/or it; 
that is, there is no proof in support of the assertion that the 
Internal Organ is all-pervading. 


Further, the Internal Organ is one, while the * Emana¬ 
tions, ’ in the shape of the Visual and other kinds of cogni¬ 
tion, are many ; and this fact is incompatible with the view 
that thu Emanations and their Source are identical. For us, 
on the other hand, who hold the Emanations to be difFercnt 
from their Source,—it is quite proper.that things are appre¬ 
hended by the Sonl with the aid of such instruments as the 
Internal Organ and the Visual and other Organs. 


By this fact what has been said {in Sii. 7) in regard to the 
Mind being * occupied with other things ’ becomes refuted, 
—says the BhSsya ; and the meaning is that this becomes 
refuted by the fact that it is the Person that cognises, and 
not the Internal Organ. “What is the meaning of being 

* is the right rending. > 

^lejdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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oeenpind ? ” It means that there appear several cognitions 
pertaining to desired objects ; and this appearance of several 
cognitions is for the person, not for the Internal Organ. As 
for ' being occupied ’ in the sense of being in contact (with 
one) and not in contact (with others), this we admit as be¬ 
longing to the Internal Organ, 

BhSaija on SH, (9). 

[P. 161, L. 22 to P. 16:^, L. 2]. 

{The Opponent, the SfiMhynt says)—** Even when the 
* Emanation ’ is identical with its Source, it cannot be (reason* 
ably) asserted that ‘ the Internal Organ is one, and its Ema¬ 
nations many. ’ [For] 

Sn(ra (9). 

** Tub notion op its bbinq dippebent (diverse) is 

ANALOGOUS TO THE NOTION OP DtFFERBNOB (OlVEUSlTr) IN 

REQAIID TO TUB BOOK-CRYSTAL. *‘ (Sfl. 9). 

*' In regard to the Emanation (which, as identical with 
the Internal Organ, is, in reality, one only), there is a notion 
of its being many (diverse), by reason of its being associated, 
or in contact, with diverse objects;—just in the same 
manner as, in regard to the rock-crystal, which is in contact 
with other (coloured) substances, there is the notion of its 
being different (from the pure white rock-crystal),—when 
the crystal is spoken of as being * blue ’ or ‘ red ’ (as disting¬ 
uished from the white crystal)."* 

” The phrue ‘ ’ at tlia eud of tlie paragraph ia to be coaii- 

tmed with ' 'alNdfedMiaidHa^ ’ of the second line ; tlie conetruction being— 

E R W l ft NWl .4 

The seuee of the PQrvapakpa U thna explained by tlie fdl/Ktrya “ Itie true 
that Euuaatione appear as suisy; bat this appearance is a inistakeu one; for it is 
not possible for the Binanatioue, which are notdifferent from the Internal Organ, 
to be many in reality. The fact of the matter ia that, just aa in the case of the 
Book.erystal, which is ons and of one aniforiu colour, notions of diversity appear 
by reason of ha contact with several ooloared things, and this notion of divsrsity 
b purely adventiUoat,—in the same manner when the pare white Internal Organ 
becomeaaesocbted, though die Sense-organs, whb diverse things, it takes the form 
of the Cognitions or* Emanations,' and henpe appears as diverse and many.’* 

MjdxrltryjAiJiMJ. 
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[The Bha^ya answers the above view of the Snhkhya\ —I'F«» 

. cannot accept the ahov<*, as there is no reason in support of it.* 
What the Opponent means is that—** the notion of divei*sity 
in regard to Cognitions is only Bgnrative, unreal, being like 
'the notion of diversity in regard to the rock-crystal; and it is 
not real, as is the notion of diversity in regard to Odour, 
Taste, etc.’*but in support of this theory there is no reason 
adduced [what is stated in SQ. 9 being cmly an Example]; 
and in the absence of valid reasons, it cannot be accepted 
as right. ** Bat the absence of reasons is equal.”t Cer¬ 
tainly not; for as a matter of fact, in the ease of Cognitions 
it is actually found that they appear and disitppear one after 
the other [and not all together;—and this is a clear reason 
in support of the proposition that they are really many, not 
one]. That is, it is found as a matter of fact that in connec¬ 
tion with the Objects of Perception, Cognitions appear and 
disappear, one after the other (at different points of timoi; 
and from this it follows that the notion of diversity in regard 
to Cognitions is real, just as it is in regard to Odour, etc. 

VSrtika on Sh. (9). 

[P. 407, L. 10 to P. 409, L. 10]. 

The Pflrvapttksin says —“ The Sahkhya, versed in the 
science of reasoning, cannot accept the view that the Internal 
Organ is one and the Emanations many. For, as a matter 
of fact, just as the Internal Organ is one, so is the Emanation 
also. It might be urged that—* this goes against a percepti¬ 
ble fact,—the sense being that, if it be held that the Bmaua- 
tion is not different from the Internal Organ, this goes 
against a perceptible fact; since, according to this vioAv, 
there could be no such diversity of Cognitions as of Colour, 

” TbiaisfoautiM SSlmioPuri Sa. Hi., in Satra H«. D, alia ju NgagaiStta- 
WMmiQa; the BhilfgaAcm^ra and Viihvana|lM alio treat it ai S3|ra. But it in 
not found in tl>e Nifiga»aehimbaH4t^t *<>d both the Var\ikS and the fafpirga 
take it as part of the A&dfya. Tar^hamina says that aoine prople call it' Sid^lian- 
ta-Sa|ra,' and adds that the ftltparjNi ealls it ‘Matjfom,’ because tiio ‘Mdfjra’ 
hi nothing more than u explanation and expansion of tlie ‘ 8<i|ra ’. 

y “ Just M we make the simple aaseriion,—that the notion of dieoraily 
is Sgnratire—without adiittokig any raaaona,—ao do you abo merely make the 
asseruon tliat the ootion of divernty ia real, without addncing any reasons. Bo 
that both of iw are open to the same charge.” 

MjdjtrLtr^LCjgJ. 
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Taste, Odour and Toucli.* But our answer is that it is nob 
true that there could be no such diversity of cognitions; for 
this diversity is in consequence of the diversity of the objects 
(cogais;}d). That is, even though the Emanation (Cognition) 
is one and non*differaut, yet, it appears as diverse, by reason 
of the diversity in the objects cognisa'l; just as such things 
as the Rock'Orystal and the like, appear as diverse, by reason 
of the proximity of its attendant substances. It is with a 
view to embody this idea that we have the Sutra.—TAe 
notion of its being different is analogous, ete. (S&. 9).” 

[Our answer to the above is as follows]—The view pub 
forward cannot be accepted; as the premiss involved is not 
true. As a matter of fact, notions of diversity are fonnd 
to be of both kinds - (a) it appears in regard to such things 
as Odour, etc., which are really diverse, (A) and also in 
regard to such things as the Rock*orystal, which are not- 
diverse; so that if we take the 8U{ra as it stands, it contains 
no reason (in support of the proposition stated); being as it 
is a mere statement of an example (showing one kind of no¬ 
tion of diversity); and merely stating an example, it does nob 
contain any reason (to show to which of the two.kinds the 
notion of diversity in regard to Cognitions belongs). Further, 
as regards the PQrvapakfa, none of the several alternatives 
Var p 408 (possible Under the statement in Sa. 9) is found 

to be tenable -[or to have any force at all]*. 
The case of the Boek-orystal has been cited as the example; and 
the only two alternatives possible are(a) the Rock-crystal 
actually differs thibugh the difference in its associates, or 
(A)it does not differ. “But what of this?’* Well, if 
the Rock-crystal actually differs, then ft does not afford ‘ an 
instance (in support of the Pttrsapaksa) ; while if it does not 
differ, then the question is—^whence arises the notion of 

* So that itia not only that there ie no reaion in enpportof the Parvapakfo ; 
there are reaaona aga’nat it. 


^sojdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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diversify in regard to it? If it be held that this notion arises 
from the diversity of its associates,—then (we ask)—how 
do yon know that the associates are different? If the know¬ 
ledge be held to be duo to the difference in the Cognitions, 
then there is self-contradiction; for the two statements—* the 
Emanation is not different’ and ‘ the is different’— 

are mutually contradictory; the two terms ' Emanation ’ and 
* Cognition ’ being, according to the SaAkhya, synonymous. 

[The SSAkhya asks]—“ What is your reason supporting 
the view that the Emanations (Cognitions) are diverse? ’ 

[The BhUaya answers]—The reason consists in finding 
that Cognitions appear and disappear one after the other; 
as a matter of fact, it is found that Cognitions are born and 
disappear one after the other. Further, inasmuch as 
the notion of diversity pertains tp oneas well as to diverse ob¬ 
jects, whence do you get at the idea that the notion appears in 
regard to what is really diverse, or in regard to what is only 
one ?• That is to say, we have found the notion of diversity 
appearing in regard to the Rock-Crystal, which is really only 
one ; and we have also found the notion of diversity appear¬ 
ing in regard to Odour, &c., which are really diverse ; so that 
the notion of diversity being found to appear under both 
circumstances, it cannot be right to assert (on the strength 
of the said notion alone) that the thing (with regard to which 
the notion appears) is really either one or many. 

Then again, the notion of diversity that is found in re¬ 
gard to one and the same Rock-crystal cannot possibly 
appear unless there is (actual) diversity’ in the Cognitions; 
so that for one who holds all Cognition to be one only, there 

*TbiB the foilomog POrvapAkja argument—“Ttie notion of divanity 

in regard to Gognitiona may be treated as the reason for regarding the Emanations 
as OSS; the reasoning being stated in the form—the Emanations are one only—be¬ 
cause these appear in regard to die (false) notions of diversity-as in the case of 
the Bock-CrystaL So that it is not true that there is no reason stated in Si. 9 in 
support of onr contention. ” 


^itjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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cannot appear, in regard to the Bock^crystal, ench dieerst 
eognitiona as the ‘ blue ’ and the like. Some people might 
suggest the explanation that—“ it is quite true that in 
regard to the Bock-crystal, the notions of blue &o. should 
not appear; for there is (in such cases) no direct connection 
(of the blue &o. with the perceiving organ); as a matter of 
of fact, the blue object is not in contact with the Visual 
Organ ; if it ie in contact, then it is that object which would 
be perceived as blue, and not the Eoek-crysiaZ; so that it is 
only right that the notion of blue should not appear in regard 
to the Book-crystal,—as such a notion could be co-substrate 
with the Kook-crystal (and not the blue substance). ” But 
this explanation cannot be accepted ; because we find close 
juxtaposition; (in the phenomenon under consideration) 
what are in contact with the Eye are the Rock-crystal and 
the blue object in close juxtaposition ; so that it is only 
natural that by reason of this close contact the blue colour 
is imposed upon the Crystal, and there arises the misconcep<- 
tiou that it is blue; just as in the case of things that are 
really apart from one another, if one fails to perceive the space 
intervening between them, he has the misconception that they 
are in close touch with one another. [So that the impro¬ 
priety of the notion of ' blue’ in regard to the Rock-crystal 
cannot be explained as being due to absence of connection]. 

He for whom there is no diversity in Cognitions—and all 
Cognition is one—, for him the scientific doctrine that * there 
are three Instruments of Cognition* would be not true; for 
if there is no diversity in the Cognitions, there can no divers¬ 
ity in the Instruments of Cognition [and yet the SSfikbya 
himself declares that' there are three Instruments of Cogni¬ 
tion’]. “ The threefoldness is due to the diversity in the ob- 
Vlr P 409 cognised. ” If you mean by this that— 

the objects cognised are of three different kinds, 
and being affected by this, the Cognition also becomes three¬ 
fold”,—this cannot be right; for diversity in the objects 

^sejfLtrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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cognised cannot be apprehended without diForsity in the 
Jnstroments of Cognition^; as a matter of fact, unless there 
is diversity in the Instruments of Cognition, we cannot ap¬ 
prehend any diversity in the objects cognised. " But it 
may be due to identity with the object. ’’ If you mean 
by this that—** it is the object itself which, being (diverse) 
as it is, appears as such (in the Cognitionf—this cannot be 
accepted; as in that case (here would be no use for the Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition; i. e. if it is as you put it, then the Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition are useless. Further, your theory involves' 
two self-contradictions (or incongruities): vh. (a) you assert 
that ‘ diversity of objects is not indicated by diversity of Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition,' and then again, that' the object becomes 
diverse because of its being identical with Cognitions ’ [and 
these two statements are incompatible with one another]; 
and (6) you assert that * the person cognises as the Buddhi 
determines', and this also is incongruous [as Ihe determining 
and the cognising must be done by the same agent; and] be¬ 
cause of the absence of variety (or diversity); what you say 
is possible only in the case of a thing possessed of variety; it 
is not possible in the case of that which is devoid of variety 
[(. e. which is nun-different]. Farther, the assertion that 
*one apprehends the Cognition as subsisting in Buddhi ’ also 
is contradictory; as this statement [which means that the 
Buddhi is the substratum in which the Cognition subsists], 
taken along with the tenet that Buddhi and Cognition are 
one and the same, would mean that the substratum and the 
thing subsisting in it are one and the same : According to 
you Cognition being the same as Buddhi, the said assertion 
would mean that the substratum (Buddhi) is the same as 

’As » matter of fact, the diversity io the objects is doe to the diversity in the 
Cognition or io the Instroments of Cognition ; and not vie* versa. 

tThat is, the object and the Cognition being identical, yrhcn the former is diverse, 
tile lattei also becomes so. 
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that wliich subeista in ifc (i. e. the Cognition) j bo that the 
assertion—‘ ono apprehends the Cognition as subsisting in 
the Binjvjhi’-—involves self-contradiction. 


End op Si?ctuir (1). 


Section (2). 

(Sutras 10—17.) 

Examination of the Theory that Thingii of the World are 
undergoing destruction eoeri/ moment, 
lihUsya on Stt. (10). 

[f*. 1H3, L. 2 to L. 12.] 

Under SCI. 9, the Souidiya has asserted tlmt—“ The notion 
of divorinty in regard to the Emanation is analogous to the 
notion of diversity in regard to tlie rock-crystal being 
unable to admit this, the Nihilist [who holds that things of 
the world are in a continnons flu.r, undergoing destruction 
every nioinont] argues as follows :’— 

* llavmg tliHfi retiileit the Sankhyn (Inctrine from the stimilpoinl of the Ny<iyr,, 
tlie Author., with a view to pohit not tliu deCeotu in lliitt itoctriiiu pointed out hy tlie 
Itautidlia pliiluHopIierfi, proceeds, firet, to expound tlic doctrine of the Baurldlme.— 
^atparya. 

Tliungh the main iinl>3ect-raattcr of thie flection—tlie deiuelitiou of the 
Miliilistic piitiosophy,—in of iiau in ail philoHOpitieal syflleine, yet in the prei-ent 
context, it has been introduced witli a view- to the proving of tlie SorPh exialeiice ; 
«t ifl only wlien the eontinued existence of things has heen estabUshecI that there 
can he any force in the arguments, based upon Rijcogiiition, that hava been put 
forward under Sfl.- 3.1. 1, et teg .: and it is only when the difference between qualities 
and tilings possossed of qualities lias been established Hint we can prove the existence 
of the Soul, os the necessary sabstratuin of such well-known qualities as Desire and 
the rest—ParfsAu^W. 

Some people have held that this is only a part, and continaation, of tlie foregoing 
section; and shoold not be treated as a separate section ; epecially becaaso tlie Bliapya 
at the cud eC the present section cnnoliides with the words—'Thus it is proved thst 
Bu^^lii is not-eternal \ from which it is dear that tlie Bliasya takes the whole as 
«ne section dealing with the nen-elernalUy of Budd^i, Bat the fact of the matter is 
that the suliject-niattcr of the present section is totally different; tlie Bhiifya- 
oonclaeion ie due to the fact that the subject of the present section has been intre- 
ducodin ceiiBoction with the non-ef«nt:if(<y n/ rardAinndna. 
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Sa^ra (10). 

f The Nihilist “In tub Bock-obtstal also, 

THERB ABE FRODDCKD FRESH ROCK-CRTSTAL8 ONE AFTER 

THE OTHER ; SINCE ALL INDIVIDUAL THINGS ABE MOMENT- 

ary; iiknoe what has been stated (in Sc. 9) is without 

REASON.” (SQ. 10). 

“ The proposition (stated in SC. 9) that—‘ In the caso 
of the Rock-crystal, the notion of diversity is due to tlie 
diversity of itc associates, tlie Rock-crystal remaining one 
and the same during the whole time”— is wUhnut an^ reason 
in its support;—‘ Why ?’— beeanss ia the Rock-crystal also 
there are produced fresh roek-erystala one after the other', that 
is to say, in what is regarded as the Rock-crystal, several 
rock-crystals appearand several disappear (during the time); 
—*how is that?’—since all individual things are momentary, 
the ‘moment’ is an extremely small point of time; and things 
whose existence lasts only for that time are called ‘ momen¬ 
tary’. ‘How do you know that individual things are 
momentary?' We infer this from the fact that in the case 
of the Body and such things we find a continuous series of 
growth and decay ; in the Body the essence of food taken, 
brought about by the process of digestion, grotrs into blood 
and the other constituents of the body; and this growth and 
consequent decay goes on continuously; and growth’ 
there is production or birth of the individual things, and by 
‘ decay ’ there is destruction.* It is in this fashion that, by a 
process of modification of its constituent elements, there 
comes about, in the Body, in due course of time, a growth 
or development. And what is found in the case of one 
individual thing, (in the shape of the Body) should be under¬ 
stood to apply to every individual thing.”t 

* Wc Lave aJopted atid translated the reading as in the printed text, lii |lace 
ot &«■ however, the two Puri Mss. and the Bhdiyachan^ra read 

q fa gV roit Ac. By this reading the passage aboald be translated thus:' In the 
caaeof the Body we find that there iepafefi, ripening, which is a form of deatrnctiou; 
and there is continuous gronrth and decay of the tood-enence, which becomes 
destroyed and then turns into blood fto.'. 

t The Nihilistic position is thns summed op in the Tdlparyo—“ All that exists 
most he momentary,—as the Body and the Rock-crystal also, being something that 
•xists, iiittst be momentary. In the case of the Body we find that it undeigoea 
growth and decay, in course of time becomiiig fat and lean ; from which we infer 

?!M.dxrLtr^l.cjaJ. 
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VartiJcn on SQ. (10). 

[P, 409, L. II to P. 410, L. 6.1 
Under Su, 9 the SaMtya hue cnnerted —sajs the 

Shasya; and against this the Baudijha Nihilist says —** In 
th- Rock-crystal ^e. —says the SUtra. " It is not right 

to assert that there is notion of diversity in regard to the 
Rock-crystal which remains one and tlia same,— because 
individual things are momentary; —and this momentary 
character of things is proved by our finding that there is 
continued growth and decay; that is, the momentary charac¬ 
ter of things is inferred from the fact that in the case of the 
Body and such things, we find that the essential juices 
(of food) brought about by the process of digestion, go 
on growing and decaying (increasing and decreasing) 
every moment; and ‘growth’ means the production and 
‘ decay ’ means the destruction, of the individual; and the 
actual production and destruction of the Body (as a whole) 
appear at another time; from which it is conclnded that 
Vir P 410 Body undergoes growth and decay every 

moment. A thing that is not found to under¬ 
go growth and decay every moment, does not undergo them at 
any time at all; as we find in the case of the Earth: while 
the Earth (the Earthy Object, the Jar) itself remains unchang¬ 
ed by baking, there is ho appearance or disappearance, in it, 
of such qualities as are produced by baking; and just as in the 
Earth, which is being baked, there go on momentary trans¬ 
formations, so are there in every individual thing. This 
argument may be formulated thus:—The Body must be 

that it i« undergoing minute churgosevery moment; and these cbangeii constitute 
so many ‘ destructions'. Even though such growth aul decay are oot apparent i'u 
the case of the Rock-crystal and such things, yet we are justified in assuming that 
there must be such in these cases also, because they are entities, like the Body." 
8o that the notion of diversity in the case of the Rock-crystal is not mistaken; there 
are really diverse crystals, appearing one after the other; though the crystal 
apparently retuiuna the same. 


^ttjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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regarded aa becoming different at each point of time,—be* 
cause while the cognition of its external form continues the 
same, at the end, a change is perceived in it:—just as in the 
case of the Earthy substance which is being baked, and in 
the case of the Earthy substance which is not being baked.” 

Snira ,11). 

ITIia SaiySt/ika’a answer to the above Bauddha argumeu (\— 

Inasmuch as thbkkis no usason in sui’i'ou'r oe the 

ONIVBBSAI. PSOPOSITION,—WE CAN ADMW OF I'f ONLY IN 

ACCORDANCE WITH OHB BXPPniBNCB (S&. 11). 

BhSaya on Su. (IV. 

[P. IG3, L. 14 to P. 164, L. 2]. 

It is not universally true that * in all individual things 
there is a continuous series of growth and decay, just as 
there is in the Body ';—why?— because there is no reason or 
proof in support of suck a universal proposition ; that is, such 
a universal proposition is not supported either by Perception 
or by Inference. Hence we can admit of it only in accordance 
with our experience ; that is, in cases where we actually per¬ 
ceive such continuous series of growth and decay, there, by 
reason of our actually seeing the appearance and disappear¬ 
ance of several individual entities, one after the other, we 
admit of such a series of growth and decay > e g., in tlie case 
of the Body and such other things •, where, on the other hand, 
we do not perceive any such series, there we deny it; e.g.* in 
the case of such things as the stone and the like. In the case 
of the Rock-crystal, we do not perceive any such series of 
growth and decay. Hence it is not right to assert that " in 
the Rock-crystal, there are produced fresli rock-crystals, one 
after the other” (SQ. 10); for such an assertion (attributing 
growth and decay to all things on the ground of the Body 
being subject to growth and decay) would be similar to 
the attributing of the bitter taste to all things on the ground 
of the Jrku (a poisonous plant) being bitter 1 

Varfika on Sft. (11). 

[P. 410, L. 6 to P. 411, L. 2]. 

Inasmuch as etc,, etc. —says' the Sfilra. The finding of 
the continuous series of growth and decay in the Body, may 

^ttjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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prove tlie fnot of the Body being different at each moment 
of its existence; but it cannot prove such Diversity (of 
individual entities) in the case of the Rock-crystal and such 
things, in whom we do not find any such peculiar growth and 
decay; so that what the Nihilist has put forward is not a 
valid reason at all. Tliere must be diversity where it 
is actually perceived If you mean by this that—“ by 
the perception of the series of growth and decay we do not 
seek to prove the momentariness of all things ; all that we 
mean is that where there is such a series of growth and decay, 
the things is momentary '*;—then one answer is that it is 
quite true that in cases where there is continuous growth and 
decay, there is a diversity of individual entities; but this does 
not mean that they are momentary ; inasmuch as ' percep¬ 
tion of growth and'deoay which is capable of being otherwise 
accounted for, cannot bo accepted ns a reason for (t. e, neces¬ 
sarily proving) momentarviess. “ llow can it be accounted 
for otherwise ? '* Well, what happens in the case of the 
Kody is that the component particles ef the Body, on becom¬ 
ing joined by the particles of food, renounce their former 
composite form and take up another, and thus bring about 
another body (different from the former); and thus it is only 
right that we should admit of diversity (of individual bodies) 
[oil the strength of the fact put forward ; but it cannot be 
accepted as a valid reason (for regarding the bodies as 
momentary). 

“ The statement of the proposition is similar in both 
cases.” If you mean by this that—“it is admitted that the 
component particles of the Body being joined by the parti¬ 
cles of food renounce their former composite form and take 
up another, and bring about a different (new) body; but it 
is not admited that the new body is produced, because of the 
momentary character (of the former body); now what is 
the reason for this ? ”—our answer is that we do not admit 

^ttjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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it because it is no proof; tbit is,, it is not that we seek to 
prove the diversity of bodies by the presence of growth and 
decay through food; you have asserted tliat the body is a 
different one because there are found in it features that dis* 
tinguish it from the former body,—^and from that you have 
deduced the momentary character of bodies,—so tliat you 
make ‘ the perception of distinguishing features' the reason 

for * momentary characterand what we do is 
V»r. P.411. . , • 1 1 .1 

simply to point out that the said * perception 

of distinguishing features’ is capable of being otherwise 
accounted for, and hence can not be a reason for * momentary 
character;' and we do not assert anything as a proof (for 
diversity). 


Bha^ya on SQ. (12). 

[l». 164, L. 2 to L. 8]. 

Some people hold that—“Every object consists of a 
series of entities, each entity being entirely destroyed and 
succeeded by an entirely different entity, without any trace 
of the former,—and each of these entities has but a momen¬ 
tary existence ;"—but this view 

CAM HOT BB ACOBFTICD ; BECAUSE THE CAUSE OF FBODOCTION 

AHB of DESTBOOTION (when present) ABE PBBCRIVED. 

(SQ. 12). 

The augmentation of component particles is perceived to 
be the ' cause of production,' in the case, for instance, of the 
i4n^^t7ll and such other things; and the disruption of compo¬ 
nent particles is perceived to be the ‘ cause of destruction,’ 
in the case, for instance, of the Jar and such other things. 
But when a philosopher bolds that a thing is destroyed, with¬ 
out losing any of its component particles, or that a thing is 
produced, without having its component particles augment¬ 
ed,—there can not be perceived any cause, either of the 
' total destruction ’ or of the ' production' of an entirely new 
thing.* 


*The V8r|iln explaios tiie argumeint soinawbaldifferently. 

^snjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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Variika on SQ. (12). 

[P. 411, L. 2 lo P. 413, L. 3]. 

In wise it be necessary for us to put forward positive 
proof (of Diversity), we put forward the following— Because 
the cause of pfoduction and of destruction is always perceived—^ 
says the SS^ra, 

(A) In the case of the Ant-hill and the Jar respectively, 
wo perceive the ‘ ciuse of production,’ in the form of aug- 
mentatiofi, and the ' cause of destruction,* in the form disrup¬ 
tion ; these two would not be possible if things had really 
momentary existence. ‘ Augmentation ’ means growth —e.g. 
when we say ' the bull has grown ' Disruption ’ means 
decay e g., when we say ‘ the bull has decayed both these 
expressions pertain to things that have continuous existence; 
when a new thing is produced, we do not say that ‘ it has 
grown ; ’ nor when it is destroyed do we say ’ it has decayed.’ 
So that what the Sufra means is-—' inasmuch we perceive the 
cause of production, in the shape of augmentation, and the 
cause of destruction in the shape of decay [things can not 
have merely momentary existence].* 

(B) Or, the term ‘ kSrana,’ in the Sutra may be taken 
as standing for the ‘substratum,’ the ‘container’; the 
' karya ’ or product being the ‘ contained;’ and what the 
SS(ra means is that, ‘if things are momentary, the relation 
of container and contained, the relation of cause and effect 
is not possible;—hence, the meaning of the Sotra is—‘ inas¬ 
much as w^ perceive the relation of Cause and Effect (among 
things), things cannot be momentary ’; the argument being 

•This is tlie VdrJita’rinteqjretation of llie Bfitra lliis is soiiicwliot dilfcreiit 
from the-iiiterpretstion of IhfeUttfjyo, according lo wliich tlie Sfifia means—‘ in¬ 
asmuch aa the canaea of production and destruction are always perceived, if 
present,—‘and oa we can not perceive any such cause in the case of the momentary 
production and destruction of things,—we conclude that there is no such pro¬ 
duction or destruction.’ 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcjaJ. 
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formulated ia tlia form—* Tho Cause and Effect must exist at 
the same point of time, because they bear to each other 
the relation of container and contained,—just like tho milk 
and the basin'; the milk is contained in the basin, and exists at 
the same time as the basin. " What you say cannot be 
accepted ; as there is no such thing ns (he relation of con> 
tniner and contained,” If you mean by this that—“ no 
such relation as that of container and contained subsists 
between the cause and'its effect, because ns a matter of fact, 
tho Effect is not eontaiued in anything at all; we hare never 
seen any Effect being contained in anything,”—our answer 
is that this is not true, the premiss propounded being not 
quite trite: it is not exactly true that ‘ no effect is contained 
in anything’; for according to both parties, Colour ia an 
effect and is yet contained in something; and further, it goes 
against your own tenet that ‘ Touch is the substratum of 
Colour ’; that is, if Colour be held to be not contained in 
anything, then that contradicts your assertion that * Touch 
is the substi’atum of Colour.’ On the strength of this exam* 
pie of Colour—which bears testimony to tho coevalty of two 
things—whatever pair of things we prove to be oonval,—all 
those things come to bo proved as existing at the same point 
of time. 

['riic Opponent takes up a now lino of argument]—“ Even 
among momentary things wo find the relat'on of canse and 
effect; both destruction and production happening at the 
same point of time ; e.g., in tho case of the rising and dip* 
ping of the two ends of the scale.” If you mean by this 
that—“he relation of Cause and Effect is possible among 
momentary things also, the appearance of the effect being 
simultaneous with tho destruction of the cause ; the effect 
comes into existence at the moment that the cause is dos* 
troyed ; and while it is undergoing destruction the Cause is 
extmt, and tho production of the Effect comes about at the 
same moment of time as the destruction of tho cause; just 

frtLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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»s the rising of one end of the scale and the dipping of the 
other occur at the same moment,”—oar answer is that this 
is not right, as you have not understood the meaning of the 
reason we have put forward: we do not say that there is no 
relation of Cause and Effect among momentary things ; what 
we mean is that the Cause and the Effect existing at two 
different points of time, they cannot bear to each other the re¬ 
lation of container and contained ; and that there'is no in¬ 
stance to show that an Effect exists without substratum (or 
container); while in support of our view—that the Effect 
is contained in the cause—we have the instance of Colour, 
etc." Then as regards the action of the S^ate (that you 
have cited as an iust«nce of simultaneity of cause and effect), 
we do not accept the view that the rmn>f of one end and the 
dipping of the other are two distinct ads; in fact the two 
together form a single actand as such this cannot be 
regarded as an instance of the simultaneity of two acts ; that 
is to say, if what you put forward refers to the Seale (as a 
whole), then the two acts (of rising and dipping) that you 
spoke of constitute a single act of minging (of the entire 
Scale); and there being a single act, it is not right to speak 
of 'simultaneity’ in this connection; for what is one cannot 
be spoken of as ' simultaneous.* If, however, you refer to 
the two parts (pans, of the scale),—'then, inasmuch as no 
one holds the view that these two acts are related to each 

* The U|)puiient has been trying to show that the relation of Cauao and Effect 
if pogfible also among momentary things. Bat it is not tlie relation of caoss 
and effect that we put forward as the reason tor the non-momentary eliaracier of 
things; it is the relation of oonfainerand contained as subsisting between causa 
and effect, that we have pat forward as the reason ; and this latter relation is not 
possible in the case of momentary things. What too is the meaning of tlia 
' destriiction ’ of the canso ? Does it consist in the non-existence of the cause ? 
Or in the prosenoe of tlio causes leading to its destruction ? If the former, tlien 
there can l>e no simultaneity between Cause and Effec'; and if the latter, the causa 
of destruction eumiog into existence while the thing to be destroyed is still pres¬ 
ent, how can this latter be regarded as m^mnlary ? If the Effect came into exis- 
teucaat the same time as the Cause, then the two being liketlie two hornt of the 
Cow, one could not be regarded ae the causa of the other.—fd^porye. 

frtLtrixr^ljcjtLL 
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other as cause and effect [since the Rising subsisting in one 
pan, cannot be the cause of the Dipping in the other pan}, 
what could be related to wliatP [the t\ro acts subsisting in 
twodistinct substrata]. If what you mean to lay stress upon 
is only the simultaneilg (between the Rising and Dipping of 
tlie two ends of the scale);—then our answer is that there is 
simultaneity between things only when there is simultaneity 
between their causes; i e., it is only when the causes uf several 
things exist at the same time that those things come into 
existence simultaneously; so that there can be no connection 
between the Rising and the Dipping (of the two ends of the 
scale tliemselves) ; and as for the simultaneity of their causes, 
—this is not possible; for the cause of the Rising consists 
of gravity, a certain effort and some conjunctions ; and that 
of the Dipping the cause consists of the contact of the scale 
with the string as aided by the contact of substances possess* 
ed of gravity. [Thus then, even though between Rising 
and Dipping theie may be this simultaneity that their causes 
are simultaneous, it does not prove anything either as regards 
the Rising and Dipping between cause and effect, or as regards 
things being momentary]. If the Opponent should deny 
that Motion or Conjunction are distinct things,—this has 
already been answered: it has been already pointed out 
that Conjunction is something different; and being the cause 
Var P 413 Conjunction, Motion also must be something 

different. 

Even such causes of production and destruction as are 
found present in the case of certain things are not found to 
be present in the case of the Rock-crystal; and what is 
never found cannot be admitted. 

Snira (13). 

[The Nihilist says]— 

” JeST AS IN TBE CASE OF THE DB8TBC0TI0N OP UIUC, 

AND THE FBODCOTION OF COED, TBE OADSB IS NOT PEKOEIVED 
[and is yet admitted],—SO WOULD IT BE IN THE CASE 
OP THE SUBSTANCES IN QUESTION.”— Stk. (13), 
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bhQfya on (SQ. 13). 
fL. 164, L.II to L. 13.] 

“ [When milk ia turned into curdj tbongh we do not 
perceive the cause either of the destruction of the milk, or 
of the production of the curd, jet the existence of such 
cause is admitted: -similarlj in the case of the Hock-crjstal, 
the existence of the cause of destruction, as also of the 
production, of several individual entities should be admitted.” 

Variika on SQ, (13). 

[P. 413, L. 7 to L. 9.] 

*’Just a» in the case of the destruction of milk — 

says tho 6’o(ra. Even though the cause of the destruction 
of milk is not perceived, and yet it is admitted ; so also the 
cause of the production of the curd ; in the same manner, 
the causes of the production of the individual Crystal-entities 
are not perceived, yet they should be admitted.” 

. SB(ra (141. 

[The 8i44h<inlin answers].— 

InASMOCH as THBKG is AOTUAti APPBEHKN8IOM 

THaOUOH INDIOATIVBS, TUBBE AS NO NON-PEUCEPTION (iN 

THE CASE OP MILK AND COED).— SQ. (14). 

Bhpsya on SQ. (14.) 

[P. 164, L. 15. to P. 105, L. 1.] 

As a matter of fact, the cause of the destruction of Milk 
is actually apprehended,—being indicated by the destruc¬ 
tion of the Milk; similarly the cause of the production of 
Curd is also apprehended,—being indicated by the production 
of the Curd; so that it is not true that there is ” non-percep* 
tion ” (of the said causes). * Contrary to this is the case of 

*That tlure is deiitruction of tlie Milk is iuferred from the appeerance of Cnrd 
in the milk-particles I the inference being—'In the railk-partioles there has been 
itstruetloH of Milk, becanse there have appeared in them pa(tic1es of a substance 
other than, not compatible with. Milk, and the dettruelioii of Milk hting thus 
cognised, inasmuch as the said dettructhu is an effect, it must have a mute; 
so that the cause of detlruetion is indicated by, has for its indic<itive, the detlruclioH. 
The indicative of the production of Curd consists in the actual perceptton o/th* 
Curd ; and when the production is thus cognised, inasmuch as it is an effect, it 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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such substances as the Rock-crystal and the like; for in 
the case of these, there is uoiliirig to indicate the 
productions of several individual, entities (in the same 
object); which leails us to conclude that there is no such 
production (of several entities in a piece of Rock-crystal). 

Vdriika on SQ. (14). 

[P. 413, L. 11 toP. 421, L. 13]. 

Inasmuch as there is actual apprehension etc. etc.,—-says 
the Sulra. That vrhieh is actually apprehended through 
indicatives cannot be said to be non-existent. Quite 
different is the case of the Rock-crystal and such substances; 
that is to say, there is nothing to indicate that in each such 
object as the piece of Rock-crystal there are productions of 
several (momentary) entities. “ It is not true that there 
is nothing to indicate this; the diversity in the touch, which 
is cool and warm, proves that there is diversity (in the 
things); as a matter of fact, we find that there are different 
kinds of touch, cool or warm, only when there are different 
things; as we find in the case of Fire and Water [the two 
being regarded as different things, because one is hot and 
the other coe/]*;—and such diversity of touch is found in 
the case of the piece of Rock-crystal also [from which it 
follows that several pieces have come into existence].'* 

It is true that there is this diversity of touch (in the case 
of the Rock-crystal); but it is due to other causes. 

“ What is that cause ?’* 

That cause consists of the entrance (into it) of particles 
of Fire and Water; that is, when particles of Water enter 
into it, the Rock-crystal becomes cool, and when particles of 
Fire enter into it, it becomes hot. 

most have a cause ; so that the ‘cause of the production of Curd' iaindicated 
by ite froduction. And it ia not tine that “the cause of the destruction of 
Milk and that of production of Cord are not perceived ” (as urged by the Opponent 
ill Sfl. 13).— BhSfyachan^ra, 

• Similarly, the piece of Rock-crystal is cool at one moment, and warm the neit, 
which rhows that the former piece has disappeared and a new place has been pro¬ 
duced in its place. 
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It is not right to say that there is entrance of Water 
and Fire particles; for there can be no reason for such 
particles entering into things in varying quantities; for in* 
stance, when during the winter pieces of wood, earth, stone 
and metal are exposed to the atmosphere at night, the degree 
of coolness found in these things is varying, the succeeding 
being cooler than the preceding [the metal cooler than the 
stone, which is cooler than the earth, which again is cooler 
than the woodj ; and similarly when those same things are 
exposed to the rays of the summer sun, the degree of heat 

Vir P 414 varying, the succeeding being 

hotter than the preceding; all this variation 
would (according to you) mean that varying quantities of 
Water and Fire particles have entered the said things [more 
Water and Fire particles entering into the Metal than into 
the Stone, and so forth] ; but we find no reason (or justifica¬ 
tion) for any such assumption. From all this it follows that 
the right explanation of the phenomena in question is that 
at each different moment of time, things are produced out 
of the particles of the elemental substances concerned, and 
those things, by their very nature, imbibe, from external 
causes, the varying qualities mentioned.**' 

Certainly this would not be the right explanation ; for the 
entrance of Water and Fire particles does not set aside the 
‘ nature of things ’ [so that the view that such particles enter 
the things is not incompatible with .what the Opponent has 
said in connection with the * nature of things’]; so that the 
explanation based upon the‘nature of things’ being eqnally 
available for both parties, such, ' nature of things ’ cannot 
serve as a reason (for one view or the other)t. Further, 

* “ When the piece of Metal is exposed to the Son, it ia not true that larger 
quantities of fire-particlee enter into it; what happens ia that oot of the same con- 
stitaent particles a fresh piece of Metal ia prodoced, endowed wiUi the additional 
amount of heat; and so forth,” 

f The reasonings put forward by the Opponent do not prove the momentary 
character of things. For if the divergent qualities of the metal, stone &c., were due 

^ttjflxrlxr^l.cjaJ. 
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the reason put fortrardby the Nihilist (‘ because in the Wood, 
Stone, &o., there is a varying degree of qualities of cool¬ 
ness &o.,’) is also ‘contradictory that is, if you do not 
admit the view that particles (of Water and Fire &o.) 
enter into things,—then you stultify your own doctrine 
that “the Elemental Substances (Earth, V7ater and Air) 
are of the nature of hardnets, viseidity, beat, and mo- 
tiou." “How so Well, (according to you) 

the thing that was h'lrd becomes hoi at one time, 
that which was hot becomes Airdisothat the thing which 
was of one nature, comes to be one of two and three 
natures.* For one, on the other hand, who accepts the view 
that particlesof substance enter into things, this absurd con¬ 
tingency does not arise; because when a thing (that was not 
hot before) becomes hot, what happens, according to this 
view, is that it acquires the heat subsisting in another 
substance which is iu close contact with the former. 


to the coming into existence of new stones and new metals at each moment of 
time, and evfry diversity of character were due only to the oroduction of new 
entities,—then it would be possible to perceive divergent oharacterisiios in the single 
piece of wood also ; as according to the Nihilist, in the piece of wood also several 
individual entities are always coming into existence. Hence the rignt view would 
appear to be that in the piece of wood itself, there are two such distinct qualities as 
serve to distinguish it from the metal and the stone ; (hough these do not distinguish 
it from the several wood-pieces that go on being produced momentarily (according 
to the Nihilist). And these same distinct qualities would serve to account for the 
divergent qualities of coolness and heat, also undsr the theory that things are nut 
momentary ao that the argnraerits adduced do not necessarily prove the moment¬ 
ary character of things.— fifparya.. 

* According to the Nihilist, what distinguishes one elemental substance from 
another is that Earth is hard, the Water is viscid. Fire is hot, and Air is mobile. Now 
turning to the phenomenon cited by the Nihilist, when the Scone becomes hot, what 
happens, according to him, is that in place of the Eprth, which was dry, there 
has coiqe into existence, the Fire, which is hot; and when the stone becomes cool, 
there is produced, in place of Earth, Water; and so forth ; and thus the same piece 
of Stone being both hot and cool and dry, all these three would be found present in 
the same Stone; so that the three qualities could not be regarded as mutually esclus 
ive. And this would be directly against the Nihilist’s tenets,—J'dfparya. 

^B^tixrLtr^ljcxiL 
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There is a farther ' contradiction' (or incongruity) in< 
volved intho reason pnt forward by the Nihilist. ** How ?” 
Because it admits the presence of diverse peculiarities in one 
and the same thing; That is, according to this, one and the 
same thing becomes, at one and the same time, hard as 
well as hot, and this becomes endowed with a threefold 
character; so that the reason—' because we perceive pecu¬ 
liarities '—becomes ' contradictory,' inasmuch as it goes 
against a former assertion made by yourself [and this is 
the definition of the' contradictory' Reason, as propounded in 
SQ 1-2-6] • If (with a view to escape from this difficulty) 
you say that—“it is not mere peculiarity that proves diversity; 
only such peculiarities prove diversity as are incompatible 
with one another (and as such cannot coexist);’*—this cannot 
be right; for it shows that you have not grasped our mean¬ 
ing: We also do not say that mere peculiarity proves 
the diversity of things; but only such peculiarities as are 
not compatible with one another, and which are clearly 
differentiated from one another can serve as the differentia 
of things;—and what we mean is that these peculiiurities 
(which go to differentiate Earth, Water, &o.,) must be 
incompatible with one another; if they were not so, they 
could not serve as differentiae [so that when you say 
that the stone which was hard, and as such possess¬ 
ed of the differentia of Earth, becomes hot, and as 
such endowed with the differentia of Fire, it clearly 
means that the stone becomes the substratum of two in¬ 
compatible qualities]; and further, if all three difierentias 
JEter(fneS« of Earth,/fetness of'Fire, Viscidity of Water and 

*The explanation provided bjr tbe Nibilist ia not only incompatible with 
hie definition of the Elemental Subetances, but it alto contcadicta bis fornidr 
assertion. Under SQ. 3-2-10, tbe pereeplion of peeuliarittu has been urged as the. 
reason for dtvenity (in the Book-crystal) ; now it is said that the same thing—the 
piece of stone—ia endowed with two or three peculiarilies, so that the ‘ perception of 
pecoliarities’ is made the grOend for eameutn ; and this involves * oontradiotion* oC 
what has been asserted before. 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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MobUify of Air) subsisted in a single Object (the piece of 
stone for instance), then, by irhat particular name wonld 
that Object be called ? If it be called ' Barth, * that can not 
be right, for it is found to be Aof (and heat belongs to Fire 
only);—^if it be called * Fire,' that also can not be right; for 
it is found to be hard ;—'Similarly with Air also. Thus then 
it is clear that either the reason adduced by you is contradic¬ 
tory to your definition of Barth Ac,, or it does not prove 
divernty. 

What we have said above applies also to the case of heat 
Vir p 416 . P®fo®*ved in Water (exposed to fire); in Water 
also, heat, viscidity and mobility subsist at one 
and the same time [when for instance. Water is boiling). 

[Against the theory that when Water becomes hot, par* 
tides of Fire enter into it, the objection has been raised 
that—'* if Fire*partioles have entered into Water, then, just 
as we perceive there the hob touch of Fire, so should we 
also perceive therein the Colour of Fire; just as we do in 
the red-hot ball of Iron ; ”—against this objection] some 
NaiySyikas* have offered the answer tliat—*It is not right 
to urge the possibility of the perception of the Colour of Fire 
in the Water; because the Colour (though present) is sup¬ 
pressed.' 

But this explanation is not right; for it shows that the 
person who offers this explanation does not know the 
doctrines of NySya: it is not the NaiySyika's view that the 
Colour of Fire is suppressed by the Colour of Water; his view 
is that the non-perception of Colour (of Fire, in the Water) 
is doe to the fact of Fire being of four kinds; ithas already been 
established in the section of 'Sense-organs* that Fire is of 
four kinds,--that which has its Colour suppressed, and so 

*Tb« BUffaeiaffiv, to quotiog this pMWge, raidsatter 
ws have adopted this rasding, wliicb is also in keepiog with the fSIparga. 

^ttjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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forth. * [Vide BhSsya uader SQ. 3':V6, wheredt ia shown 
that Fire is—(I) with Colour aad Touch manifested, (2) 
with Colour manifested and Touch umnanifested, (3) 
with Touch manifested and Colour unmanifested, and (4) 
with neither Colour nor Touch manifested; and the Fire 
in heated water is of the third kind, hence it is that we 
do not perceive its colour], 

[The FArfi&a takes up the criticism of the Proposi¬ 
tion put forward bjr the Nihilist]—What is the precise 
meaning of the proposition ** In the rock-crystal, there 
come into existence diverse rook-oryatals ” ? If it sim¬ 
ply means that it is * lotnethinff different \ then the argu¬ 
ment is superfluous, seeking to prove what is already 
established: for the Rock-crystal ia certainly 'something 
different’—from the Jar, for instance, and such other things 
[this is admitted by all parties]. If it means that it is 'some¬ 
thing different ’ from another piece of Rock-crystal,—that also 
is as before [for all parties admit one piece of Rock-crystal 
to be different from another piece]. If it means that the 
Rock-crystal is ' something different’ from the previous 
Rock-crystal’, (the piece of Rock-crystal which, at the 
previous moment, existed in the place where we see the 
present Rock-crystal), then we ask—which is that' previons 
rock-crystal * from which it is different ? Inasmuch as you 
cannot specify any particular * previous rock-crystal ’. what 
is said would be meaningless; that is, in the case of such 
things as the Jar and the like there are certain qualities 
of Colour &c., which, as admitted by both parties, admit 
of the discussion as to their being different or non-different; 
in the case in question on the other hand, there is no 
' previous Rock-crystal ’ admitted by both parties, from 
which the present rock-crystal could be regarded ns 

•TbispaMSge qaottd In the UUinackundn reifle hwSWqW- 
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different;—if yoqr Proposition refers to some snoh 'previons 
Ruck-crjstnl'as is admitted by both parties, then no proof 
is needed. [For tlie only 'previous Rock-crystal’ that 
would be admitted by the S/tiy^ifUta would be some piece 
that existed at some previous time, and not a piece that existed 
in the same place as this present piece, as held Iry the 
Nihilist; so that if the Nihilist also means only the former, 
then both of us being agreed as to that, no argaments are 
needed]. If again, yon accept the present piece of Rock* 
crystal, and assert some past piece of Rock-crystal as different 
from the former [».«., if your proposition is in the form 
'thepast Rock-crystal was different from the present one*, 
and not in the form ' the present Rock-crystal is different 
from the past one “then, in that case, ihtf dieeraUtj of 
tk» qualities of cool and hot touch (which yoii pnf forward ns 
the probans of your argument) would not be such as subsists 
in the subject of that proposition ; as the diversity of 
qualities is perceived as subsisting in the present piece of 
Rock-crystal [and does not subsist in the past piece]; and 
further, who is there that does not admit tliat the past 
Rock-crystal is different from the present one? If how¬ 
ever it be meant that the same piece of Rock-crystal is 
‘ different then this involves -a clear self-contradiction : 
one and the same piece being that itself as also somethieg 
different. Thus it is found that when we come to examine 
the ‘diversity* (postulated by the Nihilist), it is found 
to be either superfluous (proving what is admitted by all 
parties), or contrary to the Nihilist’s own doctrines. 

** What the proposition—In tlie rock-crystal there come 
into existence diverse rock-crystals ’—means is that * the 
rock-crystal does net become the object of several non- 
simultaneous cognitions ’ 

If such is the meaning of the Proposition, then there is 
no corroborative instance. 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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" The Lamp would bo the corroborative instance: The 
Limp is never the object of several non-simultaneons cog* 
nitions, and }'et it is possessed of the character of being an 
entily, and so forth; and this would afford an instance in 
corroboration of what we assert iu regard to the Bock* 
crystal. ’’ 

Not so; it is not admitted; it is not admitted by all that 
Vfir P 416 things are never the object 

of non-simnltaneous cognitions'; this is not admit* 
ted, for the simple reason that all these things continue to 
exist for several motnents [and as such must be the object 
of several C('gnitions], For instance [the Lamp oontinues to 
have existence during the entire series of the following pro* 
cesses]—(1) from its beginning to its end tlie Lamp is related 
to the presence of its cause at one moment of time,—>(2) at 
the next moment there comes to be manifested in it the 
generic character of * Lamp, ’—(8) then comes the moment 
when the action (of disruption) is set up in its component 
parts,—(4) then the moment at which tliero is disjunction 
among the parts,—(5) at the next moment the conjunction 
among the parts is destroyed,—(6) then comes the moment 
at which tlie Lamp becomes destroyed. Just as the Lamp, 
so all other things, when undergoing destruction, do so either 
by being reduced to the condition of their constituent cause, 
or by the appearance of their contrary [this refers to the 
case of Qualities only], or by the destruction of their sul)* 
stratum; [which implies their continued existende for a 
number of moments];—a thing that has no cause can never, 
be destroyed ; according to us nothing that is without causa 
is ever destroyed. 

[If the case of the Lamp does not provide the required 
corroborative instance] we may regard the case of the Bock-, 
crystal as analogous to that of the action of the tubitauee that 
i$ undergoing deatruction [t. e„ the action set up in the sub* 
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stance that is undergoing destmoliou is destroyed, comes to 
an end, immediately after it begins ; similarly the individual 
Rock-crystal is destroyed immediately after it has come into 
existencej. ** 

This also is not right, because in the first place the ad¬ 
mission of Action involves self-contradiction (on your part), 
and secondly because no such Action is admitted (by us) • 

” But the destruction of things is not due to any (ex¬ 
ternal) cause. ” 

If you mean by this that—“there is no (external) 
cause to which the destruction of a thing is due; every¬ 
thing is destroyed the very moment that it comes into exis¬ 
tence, ”f—this can not be right; as none of the alternatives 
to this theory can be maintained : He who holds that *' the 
destruction of things is not due to any cause” should be 
asked the following questions :— {A) is it that, since there 
is no cause of destruction, there is no such thing as des/ruc- 
fioaf or (&) that, since there is no cause (of destruction), 
destruction is eternal t According to yon, things without 
cause are of two kinds—(1) they are either eternal, or (2) 

*(a) Tlia whole fibrio of Nihilietic doctrine is bMed upon the denial of all 
* AcUob" in aubetences ; bereiue Action ia possible in an object only when tt con- 
(innee to exist for at least sufficient time to be endowed with a potentiality of that 
action and its actnsi n^ifestation. So that the very conception of ‘ action ' is ioootn- 
patiUe with the Nihilistio theory. (ft) We do nut admit of any snoh action ae is 
destroyed at Uie very moment of its existence ; tor even the destruction of a suh- 
stance involves persistence for more than one moment at one moment there is the 
action set up in the snbstauce, at the next moment ooines the destruction of the 
sabetanoe ; and then comas the destmction of the Action, So that the Action 
nast sabsist at least during Are* moments of time.—Tdlparyn. 

t What the Opponent means is that what the Si^^Aaa(M has been urging would be 
tmeif the destruction of things were due to the operation of some cause ontsidA itself. 
As aaotter of foot however the very production of the thing carries ilcown deatraotion. 
lUaargmaent is devrdoped at great iengtii in the fAfporpo, pp. 388-384, leading 
•p to the Anal conelnaion—" InasmaiAi as the deatmotien of thinga is involved in 
Ite very exigence, and is not doe to an external eMiie,it ie enlyaatnral that every¬ 
thing shenM have mdy a moaieatary existence. ” 
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non'CxUtent; while according to os, they are of only one 
kind, eternal, {A) If then, being without cause, destruc¬ 
tion be eternal, then the production of the thing becomes an 
impossibility and the assertion, that “when the thing is 
produced it carries its own destruction with it, ” is incongru¬ 
ous (involving a contradiction in terms); and further, this 
would mean that the exiitence of a thing is not incompatible 
with its non-exietenee (destruction), and this would imply the 
permanent existence of the thing! [For even when its des¬ 
truction has come about, its existence may continue side by 
side with the destruction ; just as the destruction continues 
side by side with existence]. {B) If, on the other hand, 

(being without cause) the destruction be held to be non- 
•existent, this would mean that there is no destruction of any¬ 
thing : so that all things would be eternal! Further, if 
destruction wpre non-existent, then, in the absence of 
destruction, any such conception as ' this is destroyed ’ would 
be impossible; for ii there is no such thing as going, any 
such conception as ‘this is going* is impossible. If what 
you mean is that—“ Destruction is without cause because 
it is itself indestructible*’,—then, we ask, whence do you 
get at the notion that Destruction is not destroyed P “We 
deduce this from the fact that things destroyed are not 
produced again**.’’ If yon mean by this that—“ if the 
destruction of a thing were destroyed, it would mean that 
the same thing is again produced’’,—then this is not right; 
for the production of the thing is not the same as the 'des¬ 
truction of its destruction*; and it is only if it were so that 
* the destruction of its destructipn' would mean the re¬ 
production of the thing t (as asserted by the Opponent). In 

*lf thedestractionof the Jar were deetroyed, it would aieaolliat tbataauie 
Jar ie again prodoced ; aa a matter of fact however no Jar ia found to be produced 
again ; hence itfoliowa that the Destruction of things ia not destructible, 

t The ineauing of this passage ia not quite clear. In the first place the reading 
in both editions ia quite corrupt; we have adopted the following reading— 

^scjcLtrLtr^lcxiL ^UfiALtltA. 
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fact (he 'production' of a thing is due to a cause; so that 
whenever the cause is there, there is production. Further,* 
(he fact of the matter is that even though Destruction iias 
a cause, it is not destroyed ; and this for the simple reason 
that it is negative in its character; it is the characteristic 
of only positive entities that having causes they are destroyed. 
As for negative things, there is no such restriction; for it 
is destroyed, even though without cause; e. g. the Prior 
Negation (Previous Non-existence) of things [which, having 
no beginning, has no cause, and yet it comes to an eud 
when that thing is produced]; and again, it may not be 
destroyed, even when it has a cause; e, g. that negation of 
things which consists of their total destruction [destruction 
of things is brought about by certain causes, and it never 
comes to an endj. " If the destruction of tilings is due 
to a cause, then the very producer of a thing becomes its 
destroyer: that is, the qualities due to baking are produced 
by the contact of fire; and this same fire-contact, in pro¬ 
ducing another set of baking-born qualities, destroys the 
former set of qualities; so that (he producer of these qualities 
is also their destroyer." This is not right; ns it shows 
want of compreliensiont on your part; it is clear that you 
have not grasped our doctrine: according to 

our system, the fire-contact destroying the baking-born 
qualities is not the same that produced them; it is a different 
fire-contact that destroys the former Colour &c., and 
produces the next set of Colour and other qualities; and this 

•ffil ftw ffw wt wpft wHtSq wa •'•ve, to a certain 

extent, the support of tlie fafparya. The Tafparya remarks that the Siddhintin 
here meits the Nihilist on bis own ground ; according to the Baii^^lia Nihilist, 
even positive things are luero non-entities; so that for them it is all the more im¬ 
possible to regard destruction as something foiitive, 

a The Si^^kda|(n now offers the answer from his own stan l-poiut—says the 
fatparga. 

fFrom the nest explanatory sentenoe, it is clear that the right reading is 

swrtiMin. 
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goes on in each succeeding set of qualities being brought about 
by a different fire*contact; so that there is no possibility of 
the producer of a tiling being its destroyer. If what you mean 
is that—*' that which is of the same nature as the producer 
of a thing cannot be its destroyer’^-^ur answer is that this 
is not true; for we find that the contact of water produces 
the sprout; and yet a similar contact of water (in the shape 
of a flood) also destroys that sprout; and certainly what is 
actually found to happen cannot be taken exception to as 
something incongruous. Further, there can be no answer to 
the objections raised above (P. 416, L. 8) against the view 
tliat “ the destruction of things is without cause.” From 
all this we are led to accept the view that the destroyer of 
a thing is (and may be) of the same nature as its producer. 


We have pointed out above the incongruities involved 
in the JSihilist’s proposition, with special reference to the 
probenJum that “there are diverse rock-crystals appearing 
and disappearing in the same rock-crystal.” 

Some people seek to prove the momentary character of 
things, («) on the ground of ‘ the perception of peculiarities’ 
and \b) on the ground of 'destruction of things being with¬ 
out cause ’; against these we urge the following argument:* 

When the Nihilist declares that "iSamsAilras, (Faculty, 
Impulse) are Itsaifika, momentary,”—he should be asked 
the exact meaning of the term ‘ ksa^ika ': when you use 
the term *k8anika' * momentary,' what is it that is meant ? 
(a) If it means that the faculties are liable to destruction, 
then it asserts only what is already admitted (by all .parties, 
and is as such, superfluous), (b) {f it means that they are 
liable to quick destruction^ then the epithet added {quick) 

* TIm momentary character of thinga haa aUo been refuted above, yet on that 
ocoaaioq, ^diventlg’ waathe main object of our attack; while now we turn our 
attention roaioly againet momeiitariuen. This is the point of difference. 

^itjflxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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makes tbe assertion contrary to your tenets. * (c) If it 
means that they are produced and deatropad, this also would 
Vir P 418 others; that is, the meaning being that 

Faculties are produced and destroyed, the assertion 
becomes entirely superfluous (asserting what is already 
admitted by all parties). If the phrase ' produced and 
destroyed* means that they are produced and destroyed at 
one and the same point of time,—t. e., the production and 
destruction are simultaneous—then there arises this absurdi¬ 
ty that, just as there is ' production ’ of only such 
things as are not already produced, (and ' destruction ’ comes 
about simultaneously with production)—so the ‘destruction’ 
also would be of only such things as are not already pro¬ 
duced ! Then again, if the phrase' produced and destroyed * 
means that being produced,* it it destroyed, —even so, like 
production, destruction also should have a cause; that is, 
just as tile production of a thing being an action and hence 
contingent on circumstances (occasional), is due to a cause, 
—so in the same manner (and for the same reason) the 
thing can undergo destruction, only when it undergoes tho 
operation of the cause of that destruction; for we have 
already pointed out (Text, P. 416, L. 8, et seg.) the 
objections to the view that the destruction of tliiugs is with¬ 
out cause. 

Then again, the term 'hyanikn* contains the possessive 
aflBx {than, by Pauini, 5-Q-115)how does this affix come iu? 
If, in accordance with the Nirukfa, ' Kauna' stands for 
‘ Kyaya ', destruction,—and the term ‘ ksat^ika * means that 
which has destruction ,—this cannot bo right, because of the 
difference in time; that is, at the time that there is ‘ destruc¬ 
tion, ’ the thing to which ihbelongs is not there (having ceased 

*The qualification ‘quick’ applied to the deatruotibility of Inipressiona impliei 
that the destruction of other tliinge ia not quick; i.e-, they are more laeting than 
Impreesiona; and thia would be contrary to the Nihilitt’a doctrinea, by which all 
thinga are momentary. 
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to exist); and the possessive affix is never found to be used 
in connection with things that exist at different times.* If 
(with a view to escaping from this difficulty) it be held that 
—the positive entity itself, as qiialiSed by its impending 
destruction, is what is spoken as 'kianika* fso that qualifi¬ 
cation by something impending not being impossible, this 
would form the basis of the required possessive relation], 
but even so, it is not possible for the thing, qualified by 
the destruction, to be spoken of as having or possessing that 
; and thus also the use of the possessive affix 
would be unjustifiable. 

“ What is meant by Faculties being ksanika is that the 
time of their existence is only one Ksana, moment; having 
posited the Ksatfa' or moment, as the lowest conceivable 
measure of time, we call those things ksanika which con¬ 
tinue to exist only during that point of time." This also can 
not be right; because the Bau^dha admits of Time as a mere 
name (a mere hypothetical entity, without real exis¬ 
tence) ; “ 0 Bhik^us, five things exist in mere name ”—says 
the Buddhist scripture;—and that which is a mere name 
cannot serve as the qualification of anything. 

We have already pointed out {Text, P, 415,1. 20 et. seq.) 
that in support of the proposition—* things are momentary’ 
—there can be no corroborative instance; Lamp and such other 
things not being admitted (by both parties, as momentary). 

As regards the reasons or premisses put forward (in sup¬ 
port of the proposition ‘all things are momentary't,—“be¬ 
cause we perceive peculiarities at the end,’’ and so forth,—they 
are either 'inadmissible* {A^d/fha), or 'otherwiseexplicable ’ 
{ Anya{ha si44ha), or * contradictory * ( Firu44ha) ; and as such 

•Tli« PesiMtor end the Pouttui must Mist st the seme time ; otherwise the 
rdation ot possession would bo imposstblo. Heuee no possessive relation being poss¬ 
ible between the thing and its destruction, the use of the poseeaave affix in 
cannot be right. 
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cannot be accepted as valid reasons.* Then (ns regards the 

• pectdiarities’) even granting (for the sake of argument) that 
things are possessed of * peeuliajrities,'—yonr premiss is 
... r. found to be ‘ liiconclnsive’ in view of the said 

Vir. P.419. 

peculiarities belonging to the one thing that 
exists at that present moment; that is to say, in order to 
be an effective premiss, the ' presence of peculiarities' roust 
be such as is admitted by both parties; and this can only be 
when the'peculiarities* are taken as belonging to the one 
thing that exists at the present moment; and the * presence 
of peculiarities,’ being thus found to be concomitant with a 
aing/e thing^ must be rejected as * inconclusive' Jn the proving 
of diveniljf). If the premiss is stated in the qualified form-> 

'* because we see peculiarities at the end,”—the qualification 
becomes futile; the exact meaning of the phrase ' at the end ' 
is not explained; and further, it has to be explained which 
particular ‘ end ’ (preceding or following) is meant to be that 
at which the peculiarilies are perceived. If * end ' stands 
for deatruction, then certainly no peculiarities are ever per* 
ceived at such * end ’ [The thing having been destroyed, 
wherein could the peculiarities be Seen <’]. If the laal entitg 
itself be spoken of ns the ' end then, inasmuch as the 

* peculiarities ’ would be perceived in one entity, the probans 
(as concomitant with aingleneta, not dieeraity) would be ' con* 
tradictoTy.’ 

Another premiss (adduced by the Nihilist in support of 
the proposition that' all thiugs are momentary ’) is—'* be* 
cause there is perception and uon*perception "; and the pur* 
port of this premiss is as follows:—" When such things as 

* The reeaoue, adduced by the Niliiliet are—(a) ' because there is perception, at 
the end, of peculiarities’i tide is ‘inadmissible,'since this perceplion cannot belooK 
to the preceding moment ;—(b)‘because things exist’ and (c) * because they are 
products’; both these are ‘utlierwise explicable' than on the basis of the momentary 
character of things,; and further 'existence'and ‘being a product’ pertaining to 
all things at all times, aie both ' contradictory' to ' momentarinesB,’ 
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the Lamp are being carried, they go on being destroyed at 
one place and produced at the next; eo that there are * per* 
ception and non-perception ' of those things [there being 
percepthn when the thing is produced, and * non-percep¬ 
tion ’ when it is destroyed] ; —similarly when the person, 
pSvadatta, goes along, we have ‘ perception and non-percep¬ 
tion' of him; which proves that this person also is under¬ 
going destrnction and proiluction at every moment.*' 

This reasoning however is not valid ; as the * perception 
and noH-perceptioo' of I>3vadatta and such persona is due 
to other causes; that is^ the said * perception and non-per¬ 
ception* are due to cee/uncftoa and disjunction, and not to 
production and dustruotvoni when the co-njunction of a person 
with a certain place has come to an end, tiiat person is not 
pereeioed at that place; and when the said conjunction has 
come about, he is pareeived at that place; [so that ‘ percep¬ 
tion and non-perception ’ should be attributed to the presence 
and absence of conjunction; for] when, by reason of the con¬ 
junction of a thing with a place, that thing is conceived of 
as being present at that place, the appearance of the no¬ 
tion of such preseuqfe or absence must be due to the' 
presence or absence of the said conjunction. As against 
the philoso'pher who would deny the existence of conjunc¬ 
tion and disjunction, we have already proved before that 
there is such a thing as Conjunction •, and the same would 
apply to Disjunctiuu also. Thus it becomes established 
that the * pevtoption and non-perception' of things are due to 
conjuuotioD and disjunction ; they cannot be due to any¬ 
thing else. Then as regards your assertion that “ The 
Lamp is produced at another place (after having been 
destroyed at one place),"—we do not quite understand 
this. “ Why so ? " Well, according to you, a thing is 
destroyed at the same place at which it is produced; so tiiat 
the thing (Lamp) that would be produced next, being non- 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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existent at the time, cannot have any impression left upon 
it (by the previous entity); and without such an impression, 
that thing cannot come into existence at any other place. 
If it be held that—“even without such impression the thing 
can come into existence at another place,*'—then our answer 
to the Buddha would be that it is not possible for anything 
to be produced at a place other than its own. [8o for this 
reason also it is not possible for the Lamp to be produced 
at another place]. “ But what is affected by the impress- 
... r. io°s is the cause of the thing: and since the 

thing, as its product, subsists in that cause, it is 
produced exactly in accordance with that impression.*' This 

explanation also is equally untenable: (According to the Nihi* 
list) it is as impossible for the product to leave an impression 
upon its Cause, as it is for it to leave it upon its product. 
So that according to you, the product should come into 
existence either alieays in the same place, or always ala different 
place [and it cannot be in the same place at one time and 
at another place at another time] 

What has been said above applies also to the phenome* 
non of “ unequal falling. ” The Nihilist has argued as 
follows“ Things must be regarded as momentary, because 
there is unequal falling. As a matter of fact, when such 
things as a piece of stone and the like are falling 
through Fpace without any obstruction, it is found that 
some things fall sooner than others; and the only 
possible explanation of this phenomenon is that all things 
being equally momentary, in the Case of some things the 
momentary condition produced is such as has no capacity 
for the producing of any further downward series of conditions, 
while in others the conditions «ir« capable of producing 
further downward series [and the latter take more time in 
falling than the former].” But this phenomenon (of 
unequal falling) also is capable of being explained otherwise 
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(than on tlio basis of the momentary'obaraoter of all tbings): 
Even when the several tbings falling are equal in weight, it 
may happen that while the falling of one is dne to such 
combined causes as its weight, its effort and the momentam 
imparted to it by a throw, that of the other is doe 
merely to its weight, and that of the third thing is due to its 
weight and the effort of some person ; and it is by reason 
of the varying causes to which the falling is due to that 
the things take more or less time in the falling ;* and this 
‘unequal falling* therefore cannot be regarded as a valid 
reason (for regarding tbings as momentary). 

Against the theory that Faculty or Impulse remains one 
and the same (from beginning to end) the Nihilist has raised 
the objection that “ in that case the arrow that has been shot 
should never fall down (the impulse imparted to.it continuing 
to be effective)." ‘ This objection is answered simply by the 
remark that we do not hold that Faculty remains one and 
same; that Faculty is diverse we have already explained 
under Sd. Even if Faculty be regarded as one (as 

held by the VnishS^ika), the diversity in its effects can be 
explained on the basis of the fact that on account of the force 
of diverse causes, that same Faculty at one time brings about 
forcible (and lasting) action, while at another time it brings 
about less forcible (and evanescent) ones; just as it happens 
in the case of Gravity; that is, Gravity, though one and the 
same, at one time leads to slower falling, by reason of the 
presence of other accessory agencies (which retard and coun* 

” Wheo a mao on a house-top shoots his falcon upon the pigeon on the ground, 
—the rushing down of the falcon is due to—(1) its weight, (2) its effort urged 
hy its desire to catch the pigeon,—(3) the momentum imparted to it l>y the throw¬ 
ing falconer. When the falcon tushes down on its own account, and is not shot by 
the falcouer, its falling is due to the first two causes ; and when the same falcon 
simply glides down, without the inoeutive of a likely prey, the falling is due 
to its weight only. So that the same thing may take varying amounts of time 
in falling ;and this can be explained as being due to causes entirely different from 
the momentary character of things. 
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teract the force of gravity); and, when the retarding agency 
is removed, it leads to quicker falling; then again, it is found 
that a piece of stone dropped in the Air falls more quickly 
than rain*drop3 [though there is the same force of Gravity 
operating in both cases]. 

From all this it follows that ‘ unequal falling’ is not a 
valid reason (in support of the proposition that * all things 
afe momentary ’). 

“ What "—asks the Nihilist—‘‘ is your reason in support 
of the non-momentary character of things ? " 

We have already indicated our reason, when we pointed 
out that the Cause and its Effect, being related to each other 
by the relation of container and contained, must exist at the 
same time, just like the cup and the jujube fruit in it.* 
For the following reason also [we hold that things are not 
momentary'^ 

(A) * The cognitions in question (i.e. the series of oogni* 
tions that we have in regard to the single piece of Rock* 
crystal), which are not simultaneous, must pertain to a single 
object,—because, while being co*extensive (or conterminous) 
with such cognitions of the thing as are not wrong, they are 
spoken of by means of the same words,—just like the cogni* 
tion of one thing by several persons at the present one and 
the samemomentf:—when several persons come to have 
cognitions in connection with the single present moment, these 
cognitions,—being oo*extensive with such cognitions of the 
thing as are not wrong, and also capable of being spoken of 

* The reading tlioisl* f"uud iu both editions, is not right; the 

right reading siipi>lied by the BhOmanhan^ra, whieh has quoted this 

pussge. 

tThe fi(parya explains •ai>y«{{*ayi’ as 'oWrSwfa’; it remarks that 
the clause * while * woni I be sufficient as a valid premiss, and the other 
clause, ‘ they arc epoken of by means of the sa'ile word,’ has bean added only as 
an additional reason. 
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by means of tbe same words,—>are found to pertain to a sing¬ 
le object; in the same manner, t be uon*simnltaneous Cogni¬ 
tions in question also,—being co-ex tensive with such cognitions 
of the thing as are not wrong, and capable of being spoken 
of by means of the same words,—must pertain to the same 
single object.’ [This proves tbe continued existence of 
single ohject8\. 

(B) ‘ The cognitions of each single Soul cannot belong to 
several agents,—for, if they were so, no recognition or recol¬ 
lection should be possible,—just as it is not possible when 
the cognitions belong to pSvajatta and other diverse indivi¬ 
duals.* [This proves the continued persistence of the 
Soul]. 

(C) * The cognitions of Colour, Taste, Odour and Touch 
roust have one as well as diverse causes [the one cause being 
the Soul, and the diverse causes being, the Visual Organ in 
the case of Colour-cognition, tbe Gestatory Organ in the case 
of Taste-cognition, and so forth],—because they are all 
recognised as ’mine’,—just like the cognitions of the pres¬ 
ent single moment by several such persons as have entered 
into an agreement with one another (and as such form a 
single entity, in the shape of the Composite Group of Indivi¬ 
duals) ? [This also proves the continued persistence of the 
Soul]. 

(D) ‘The cognitions of yesterday and of to-day, falling 
within a single contiguous series—have one as well as diverse 
causes,—because they are recalled as * mine *,—like the cog¬ 
nitions of several persons just referred to.’ [This also 
pr oves the persistence of the Soul]. 

(E) ‘ The cognition of things described in the Scriptures 
must have one as well as diverse causes,—because they are 
recognised—like tbe cognitions of several persons just refer¬ 
red to;—and also because there is no such recognition in the 
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case of the several cognitions belonging to several agents 
jnst as shown before.* 

Bhaft/a on Sa. 05). 

[P. 165, L. I to P. 1«6, L. 5], 

To what the Bau^ijha Nihilist has urged in SQ. 18, some 
one (the SiHkhyn) has offered the following answer— 

80.(15). 

*'0r TBS lliC.KTBRBB ISMO DBSTBDOTIOK (WHBN IT 

TdBNS INTO OUBd); FUR WHAT BAPPBNS IS BITBBB TBANS* 

F-iRMATION OR MaNIFKSTATION OF NEW QaALlTIBS."* 

(So. 15). 

** Of the milk there is transformatim, not dfstrucUon,*’-— 
Snys one (the 8ai\&hya) —*'and there is tramformalion when 
the substance remaining constant, its former character (e.^. 
that of * milk’) is destroyed and a new character (e. g. that 
of 'curd ’) is produced.” 

Another philosopher (the Neo-83ftkhya) says that *' there 
is manifestation of new qualities; t. e. the substance remain* 
ing constant, its former qualities disappear and new ones 
Appear ”.t 

Both these views appear as if they were one and the 
same. 


Farfika on SO. (15). 

[P. 421, LI. 15—20.] 

Of ih« milk ^e. —says the Ssfra. The Milk is not 
detlroged^ nor is the card proineed; wliat happens is that 
the substance remuning constant, its former quality disap¬ 
pears and new qualities appear.” 

*Ttie IrainUtion o(tb« Bitni is in aecordaoee with the interpretation of the 
Bkttga, the Ferfiiwand the BfUttyaekanpa. Aooordinf( to Vislivani|lia it should 
mn time—‘ TF%alAa/yMM It eeljf Imm/ennalieit, vMek cottitlt ui l&e inam/Mlaa'eii 
^ n$» {mI iliet.’ 

t The new qmKtiee idee are not proiaetd, in the sente that they oome into 
esietenoe fur the first time; for aocording to the Sinkiiys, the quaiiiiee were there 
all sloDg; bat only in a latent form; and they only become mauifaltd ; and wlma 
they are regarded as having been destroyed, they only ditappesr from view, they 
are not lost. 
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BotA these views appear as if they were one ani the s>me-— 
sajs the BkSsya ; what is the sigaificatioa of the compara¬ 
tive particloi ‘ tea*, * as if’? Wliac it means is that there is 
this similitude betweoa the two views that according to 
both the Substance remains constant, and yet tiiere is this 
difference that, while according to one there is appearance and 
dietppearanee (of qualities), according to the other there is 
deslritoliuH and production. 

BhSfya on S&. (16). 

[P. 116, L. 6toL. 12.] 

The answer to both the views (put forward in 8Q. 15) 
is as follows:— 

Sfitra (16). 

—Whbn wb pbmobivb a nkw Sobstancb 

DKINU PHODt’OKU THBOOOH A FKBSH BKUONSTITDTION, 

WK INFBB PBOH THIS I’HB GBSSAI'ION (OBSTliUOTlON) OP 

THB PltBVIOUS SOBSTANUB. (Stt. 16 ). 

When we see that a new Substance, in the shape of Curd, 
is produced through a fresh re-constitution or re-or- 
ganisation of the component particles,—this ‘re-constitution’ 
being in the form of ro'f( 7 «la{i'on*,—we infer from this that 
the previous subtance, Milk, has been ‘destroyed’ through the 
disruption of its component particles; just as when we see 
the new substance—Saucer—being produced out of a fresh 
re-arrangement of the component particles of the Clay-lump, 
it is inferred that the Clay-lump has been ‘ destroyed' through 
the disruption of its component particles. And the cons¬ 
titutional contiguity between Milk and Curd is similar to 
that between Olay and things made of Clay; [that is, the 
component particles of the Milk continue to subsist in the 
Curd, just as those of Clay do in tlie thing made of Clay]; 
if there were a complete destruction of the Milk (along with 
its component particles ; if it were completely burnt to ashes, 
for instance), the production of the new substance (Curd) 
would never be possible,—there being no connection possible 
(between this production and any existing substance). 

” When th« fonaer ooMtitatioo or arrangeineot of the component particles of 
(iii« formw BubetSDce—Milk— is upset, and a freek arraugeraeut—conducive to the 
newsubstaoce— is set in, we have what ia called * tummUrehhamm' —Bhaft/achan^Ta. 
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VSriilra on Sti. (16). 

The answer to both views (set forth in Sq. 15) is stated: 
— IF/jfln %oe perceive a new evbatance etc. etc. —says the Sfilra. 
The rest is clear in the Bh9§ya. 

Fnrther, (as we have ^een) according to one view there is 
'appearance and disappearance/ and according to the other 
•production and destruction ’ (of qualities)-and neither of 
these views is right; for what happens is only the relinquish¬ 
ment (by the substance) of its former condition. Whether 
the • nivri({i (absorption) and prUt^nrbhUoa (emergence) * 
consists in ‘ destruction and production ’ or in ‘ dis¬ 
appearance and appearance, ’—in any case, the substance 
relinquishes its former condition; for unless the thing has 
been totally dissociated from its former condition, there can¬ 
not be either ' appearance and disappearance ’ or ' destruc¬ 
tion and production. ’ From all this it follows that it is not 
right to hold that there is transformation of the substance, 
while it itself remains constant. 

JJhasya on Sh. 16. 

Even admitting (for the sake of argument) that there is 
destruction of Milk and prodnction of Curd without any cause, 
we point out the following objections agaiust the theory 
(of the Nihilist) 

Sstra {17). 

Inashdch as in some cases the cause of destboc- 

TION IS FEbCElVED, WHILE IN SOME IT IS NUT PEBC'EIVED, 

—WHAT IS STATED (AB THE FBEHISS) IS NUT ONlYEBSALtr 

TRUE.* sa. 16 . 

It is iiot universally true that—** there is destruction and 
production of individual rock-crystals, just as there is of 
Milk and Curd”;—“why? ”—because there is no reason (iu 
support of such a universal proposition); that is, there is no 
ground for asserting that ** the case of the individual entities 
in the Rock-crystal is analogous to that of Milk and Curd, 

*Vi8livaDa|lia reads the Sfifra limply as But every¬ 

where else—in the NyCsatatravivarana, Nj/iyaBSehUtlbaHdlut, the SQtra- Ms.*!!, 
and in Puri 8(1. Ms.—we find it as printed in the Teat. 
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whera destruction and production arc without cause,—and it 
is nnt analogous to that of the Jar, where there is destruction 
when the cause of destruction is present, so that there is nc 
destruction and production of individual entities in the Rock* 
crystal simply because the causes of such destruction and pro* 
d notion are not present.”* 

Further, the statement of the Example is baseless : If 
'destruction and production' were ever actually perceived in the 
case of such things as the Rock-crystal and the like, then alone 
could there be any basis for the statement of the Example — 
*' Just ns in the case of the destruction of Milk., and the pro¬ 
duction of Curd, tlie cause is not perceived” (8Q, IS);—as a 
matter of fact however * destruction and production ’ are nob 
perceived (in things like the Rock-crystal);—hence the state¬ 
ment of the Example is entirely baseless.t 

Then again, when you admit the * destruction and pro¬ 
duction 'of the Rock-crystal, yon tacitly admit also the cause 
of these [since, being effects, they must have a cause]; so that 
your denial (of the cause) is nob right. That is to say, you 
cannot but admit the force of the Example (of the Jar) in the 
assertion—‘the destruction and production of the Rock- 
crystal, &c., like those of the Jar, cannot be without cause'; 
for the simple reason that its force cannot be denied. On 
the other hand, the force of the Example cited by you—in the 
as.serlion “ the destruction and production of the Rock*cry.stal, 
like those of Milk and Curd, are without cause”—can 
be easily denied; for the simple reason that (in all cases) 
' destruction and production ' are actually found to proceed 


* The reeding of the leet part of thie paeaege ie courii.ied ; hy a cuinp.irienii of the 
readings in several insnnscripts, the right reading appears to he—^sfUtT VfT- 



t A correct example is that which is foood to be similar to the thing in question ; 
in the present instance ‘destruction and prodnction of several entities in the Rock- 
crystal’ is the thing in question, under dispute ; so that the Example, to be correct, 
should be one that resembles the said 'destruction and productiou’; this resem- 
biance could be known to us only if we had ever perceived such ‘ d.:strnction and 
production in the Rock-crystal.’ [Until we have perceived a thing, we cannot recog. 
nise its resemblance to anything]. As a matter of fact however as no such ' production 
and destruction in the Rock-crystal ’ is ever perceive<l : Hence the example cannot 
be a correct one^—TStparya. 
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from oanses; so that when wa aee * destruction and produo- 
iion* in the case o( Milk and Curd, we infer the presence of 
a cause; as the Effect is a sure indicative of the Cause. 


From all that has gone before (in this section and the last) 
it follows that Bu^tjlhi or Apprehension is not eternal. 

Vorfi&a on Sil. (17). 

[P. 422, L. 8toP. 423, L. 7.] 

Even admitting that the destruction of the Milk and the 
production of the Curd are without cause, we urge that— 
Inasmuch as ^c.—Baya the Sefra, There is no ground 
for believing that the destruction and production of the 
entities in the Uock-crjatal, like those of Milk and Curd, are 
without cause, and that they are not, like those of the Jar, 
due to causes. 

The statement of the Example is baseless —sa^s the Bha^j/a. 
"What is the meaning of the term *ai^hiathana,* * base ’? ** 
It means, Sshraya, substratum. " What then is the mean* 
ing of baselessness ? ’’ It means that the original thing 
itself is non-existent; the meaning being, that as a matter of 
fact we do not perceive the ‘destruction and production of the 
Rock-crystal ’ going on every moment; so that there can be 
no occasion for the arising of the question whether such 
' destruction and production' are with or without cause. 
To one who does not admit the existence of Sound, no one could 
say—‘ just as Sound, being a product, is non-etemal, so is 
such and such thing also.’ Similarly when the original thing 
itself is non-existent, no Example can be put forward (in its 
corroboration). 

Then again, when you admit the * destruction and produc¬ 
tion of the Rock-crystal^ you tacitly admit also the causeof these; 
so that your denial is not right. The * Milk and Curd ' and 
the * Jar’—both of these are instanoes in point; 
and the question arises—^Is the case of the ‘Rook- 

MjdxrltryjAiJtLL 
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crystal' analogous to that of * Milk and Curd/ or to that of 
'Jar’P The truth is that it is analogous to the case of the 
Jar; because the cause of the * production or destruction* 
of the Jar is actually se«n. It is not right to regard the case 
of the Rock'Orystal as analogous to that of Milk anA Curd ; 
because the cause of the * production and deslrnctioo * of 
this latter are deduced by inference. 


From all that hae gone before il folloae that it not 

eternal —says the Bhaaya. For the following reasons also 
should be regarded asnon*eternal:—(a) Because being 
a perceptible quality, it subsists in an all'penrading sub* 
stance, like Sound; (d) because belonging to a community, 
it is perceptible by os and subsists (in something else), 
like Sound ; and (c) because being of the nature of an Intlru- 
ment, it is not perceptible by persons other than Togiit 
like Sound.* 

Seetion (3). 

[SlltrSB 18—41]. 

Sud^hi—Apprehention—it a quality of the Soul. 

Bhnyya on SB. (18). 

[P. 167, L. 16 to P. 168, L. 9.] 

We now proceed to consider the question—From a* 
mong the Soul, the Sense-organs, and the Objects of Cognition, 
of which one is Bu44^i the quality ? t Though this fact 


* Sound M an instrument in Verbal Cognition. 

t It is only after the etemality of Ba44l>> t>een refuted that there is any 
likelihood of its being a quality of the Boat Hence it is tbe latter sobjeot that is 
introduced now. The purpose of this enquiry also consists in the proving of tbe 
Soul as an entity apart from tbe Body Ac. Under Sa. 81-1 of. $ 0 g, we have proved 
tbe existence of the Soul, on the strength of Apprehension through Beoognition ; 
and now we are going to establish it on the strength of Apprehension as its quality. 
-~ParUhu44^i‘ 


?!pLtixrlxr^ljcjaJ. 
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is well known, yet it is introduced with a view to carry on 
farther investigations on the subject. The doubt as regards 
Apprehension (being the quality of the Soul or of some 
other substance) arises from the fact that it is found to 
arise from the contact (of several things, Soul, Mind, Sense* 
organ and Object), and people fail to detect any peculiarity 
in any one of these (by virtue of which the quality of 
Apprehension could be attributed to that exclusively). 

Sutra (18). 

Apprehension cannot subsist in the Sense-oroan, or 
IN THE Object,—SINOE IT CONTINUES TO exist AI.80 WHEN THKSK 
TWO HAVE BEEN DESTROYED. (SQ. 18). 

Apprehension or Cognition cannot be a quality of either 
the Sense*organ or the Object, because even when these have 
ceased to exist, Apprehension continues to exist. For 
instance, even after tlie object (seen) and the Sense organ 
(the Bye) have been destroyed we have the cognition 
in the form' 1 have seen*. On the other hand, afier the 
Cogniser (the Soul) has been destroyed, there can bo no 
Cognition at all. As a matter of fact, there are two kinds 
of Cognition: there is one kind of Cognition which proceeds 
from the contact of the Senseorgan and the Object (e.g. the 
ordinary perceptional cognitions), and wiiich ceases upon 
the destruction of the Sense-organ and the Object; and there 
is the other kind of Cognition which proceeds from the Con¬ 
tact of the Mind and the Soul; and it is only natural that 
these latter should persist (even upon the destruction of the 

Far^amSHa adds the following'.—Tliocounectiuuuf the prevent Section with the 
immediately preceding section on tlie momentary charaeler of tilings lies in this that 
iCall things are momentary, there can bo no inch thing as the 'constituent’ cause 
of thing*; bo that there would be no possibility of Apprehension Bubaisting, as 
quality, in the Soul. Bence before taking op this latter question, we have had 

to diepoae of the former theory.Even though the fact of Apprehension being 

a quality of the Soul ha* already been put forward under 89.3-1-14, yet there ia this 
difference that under that 8<;tra we have proved tbe exialenoe of the Soul, as the 
anbatratnm of apprehension as a quality ; while now we are going to prove the exis¬ 
tence of Apprehension itself as a quality of the Soul. Some people thi;ik tliat the 
present section serves the purpose of adding fresh reasoning* in support of the doctrins 
already Mtablishcd before, and thus strengthening tbe pupil's convictions. The 
Taiparfu, for instance, remarks that tbe present sedition oarrisa on farther investiga¬ 
tion intoa matter already diseiisaed letore. 
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Seiisivorgan and tlie Object). To tliia latter class belongs tlie 
recollection in the form ‘1 have seen’, which pertains to things 
seen before ; and when the cogniser has been destroyed, it 
is not possible for any previous perception to bo recollected; 
for a thing that has been perceived by one cannot be re> 
collected by another. Even if (the existence of Soul be not 
admitted, and) the Mind be regarded as the Cogniser,—Ax, 
would not be possible to prove that either the Sense-organ 
or the Object is the Cogniser, 

*' Well theu, Cognition may be a quality of the 
Mind.” 

[The answer to this is given in the next iS'rf^ra.] 
Fdrltka SQ. (18). 

[P. 423, L. 8 to L. 16.] 

The Apprehension that has been described above,—of 
what is this a quality P This is the question that we proceed 
in consider now. ” This enquiry is not right, as it is still 
to be proved that Apprehension is a quality.’* But that 
Apprehension is a quality is proved by the fact that being 
non-eternal, it is not perceptible by the Eye. 

The doubt as regards Apprehension {being the quality of 
the Soul or of some other substance) arises from this fact that it 
is found to arise f rom contact;—and on this point we notice 
the following peculiarity—says the Uhdsya, 

Apprehension cannot ^'c. ^o.,—says the Sufra. Even when 
the Object and the Sense-organs have been destroyed, we have 
the cognition in the form ‘ 1 have seen ’—says the Bhasya. 
” But the cognition I have seen, being a recollection, does 
not arise from the contact of the Sense-organ and the 
Object; as a matter of fact, this cognition in question is a recol¬ 
lection, and as such cannot arise from the Contact of the 
Sense-organ and the Object.” Our reasoning applies with 
equal force to Recollection also: just as without the Cogniser 
the cognition does not come about) similarly when the 
original apprehender has been destroyed, there can be no 
Recollection, in the absence of that original apprehender. 

MjdxrltryfLcjtLL 
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«Wo may regard Apprehension as the quality of the 
Mind." 

[The answer to this is given in the next 5»^ra]. 

SSfra (19). 

ApPESHBNSION cannot be TBK QaAT.ITY OF THB MiND, 

(а) WHOSE BXtSTBNOE tS INFBBKEO FROM THB FACT THAT 

TUB APPHEBENSION OF THIK03 IS NOT 8I1ID1.TANEOCS—[oB 

(б) , BBOADSB THE APPHEHBNSION OF THINGS IS NOT SIUUI,* 

TANBODS]—{(e) AND ALSO BBOACSB THB SIUOLTANEOCS COG* 

NITION OF THINGS ACTUALLY APPEARING IN YOOIS WODLO OB 

INBXPLIOARLB IF COGNITION BELONGED TO THB MlND.J* 

bhStya on SQ. {19). 
fP. 163, L. 11, to P. 169, L. 4.) 

(A) The fact that the apprehension of tilings is not siinnl* 
taneoiis is indicative of the Existence of tlie Internal Organ 
(Mind) [as explained in SCl. l-l.lol; and the (nterual Organ 
(or Mind), having its existence inferred from th# fact that 
the apprehension of things is not simultaneous,—Apprehen¬ 
sion or Cognition cannot be a quality of that Mind. 

*' Of what then is it a quality P ” 

It is a quality of the Cognitive Agent, as it is ho who is 
the controller.f 

As a matter of fact, tlie controller is the cogniser, and 
that wliioh is controlled is the inetrument. So that if the 
Mind had Apprehension for its quality, it would cease to be 
an inttrumeul. Aud from the fact that the apprehension 
of Odour &c., belongs to that Cognitive Agent who is eqnipp- 

* Two explanation of the term are poaaibie; both of which have 

been incorporated in the tranelation as (a) aud (i). The Bkitya construea the W 
in the Sri|ra aa implying a further reaaou, which we pot in aa («). TheHAddya 
noticea only |,o) and (6). 

f Though the aentonce EPPI i* generally regarded as SA(ni, it should bo 

treated as BAdaya.— PariAuMM. 

One who is independent, and operatea by himself, is the CoguUrr ; while that 
which is operated upon, controlled by another, is the inttrument ; the intelligence 
neoeaaary for tlie carrying on of activities aud of operating the several instrunienta, 
bearing upon it, belong to the Agent.— J'afparjfa, 

^itjflxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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ed wilhsuoU ioBtruineats as the Olfactory Organ and the like, 
we infer tlio apprehension of pleasure &o., as also Ite-colleo- 
tion, which belongs to that Cognitive Agent who is equipped 
with the instrument in the shape of the Internal Organ (Mind)- 
Under the cironmstances if it be held that that of which 
Apprehension is a quality is the iftnd,—to which we give 
tlie name 'Soul ’—while that which is instrumental in bringing 
about pleasure &o., is the/ntermW O/pao—to which we give 
the name ' Mind then there is a mere difference of nomen¬ 
clature (between us); and the fact remains the same [that 
there are two distinct entities—one of which Apprehension 
is a quality and the other which is instrumental in bringing 
about pleasure ^c.] according to both of us. 

(B) The particle * cha * in the Safra may be interpreted 
as implying the further reasoning that the Yogi's HmuUaneom 
VoguUion (f things would be imiiossible; that is to say, 
when the Yogi has attained the culminating point of his 
practices hu becomes endowed with exceptional faculties 
of perception, and having created for himself several 
bodies endowed with distinct sets of organs, ho appre¬ 
hends several cognitions simultaneously in those bodies;— 
such a phenomenon could be possible if there were a single 
Cognising Agent permeating all those bodies; it could nob be 
possible if the cognitions belonged to the Mind, for the simple 
reason that it is atomic (and as such could not be present 
in several bodies at one and the same time). If (with a 
view to escape from this difficulty) Mind be held to be all- 
pervading (nob atomic), even so this could not be accepted 
as a valid argument against Appi’ehensiou being a quality 
of the Soul. For if Mind were all-pervading, then, since 
it is the internal Organ (of Cognition), (and is all-perva¬ 
ding), it could be in contact with all the sense-organs at one 
and the same time, and thus bring about several Cognitions 
at one and same time (even in the case of ordinary persons) 
(which is an impossibility). 

Farfika on So. (19). 

[P. 423, L. 18 to P. 424, L, 18]. 

Apprehension can mi be the quality of Mind ^‘o, —says 

thciSs^ra. Inasmuch as the existence of Mind is iudicited by 
the non-aimuUanoous cognition of things, Appiehensiou 
ounnot bo regarded as its quality. 

^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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Objection: —Since tlie puts in a qualification, 

it would seem that there are several internal organa.*'* 

If you mean by this that—" When the BhSsya 
says that ' Apprehension cannot be the quality of that 
Mind whose existence is inferred from the fact that the 
apprehension of things is not simultaneous,* it appears 
that the writer admits of several Internal Organs; for 
Vir P 424 there are several internal organs there 

can be no sense in adding the said qualification,’’ 
—then we deny the force of your argument; for all Sense- 
organs are organs of Cognition, *manana’ —and being organs 
of ' manana ’ all SenseK}rgans may be called ' manas 'ptiind'; 
and under the circumstances the qualification is clearly 
called for—* Of that Mind tohuse existence is inferred from 
the fact that Apprehensions are not simultaneous. Apprehension 
cannot be a quality. * 

*' Even so the qualification is pointless; because it is not 
admitted to be the quality of any other organ; that is, 
if Apprehension is not the quality of the Internal Organ, 
then it must be the quality of some other organ; but as a 
matter of fact, it is not held to be the quality of any other 
organ [Hence there is no sense in the qualification.]” 

This criticism is not right; for it is quite possible to 
hare some such other 'organ' (as is held to possess the 
quality of Apprehension); that is, the character of * Instru¬ 
ment of Cognition * and * Object of Cognition * are variable, 
and not immutably fixed (so that even the Cognising 
Agent, to whom we attribute the quality of Apprehension, 
may, on certain occasions, appear as the * Instrument of 
Cognition ’) and thus become liable to be called * Organ’; 
e. g. when the Yogi perceives (the character of) one person 
by means of another person, the latter person becomes the 
* instrument* of the cognition of the former; and certainly 

*From the addition of the aaid qualifioation it appean thrt there ia alao that 
Mind wlioac esibteiice ia not inferred iu the eaid mauiier. 

^scjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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tliiB peraon la holil by us to have* Apprehenaion for his 
quality; hence [nrhen denying the fact of Apprehenaion being 
the quality of an organ] it ia only right that we should add 
the qualification that it is not the quality of that organ tohose 
existence is inferred, etc, etc. 

For these reasons Apprehension cannot be the quality of 
the Mind. 

Of tohat then is it a qmtitg f ” Jt is the quality of the 
Cognitioe Agent, as it is he who is the controller. As a matter 
of fact, the controller is the Oogniser and that which is controlled 
is the instrument,’—aaya the Bhasya, In regard to the 
Cognising Agent, there is no such hard and fast rule that 
he muat al trays be the Controller; for at times he also becomes 
the ooatrofZed; but in regard to the oon-intelligent (uncon¬ 
scious) things (e.g. Instruments and Objects^ it is absolutely 
certain that they must all be the controlled only ; so that the 
Mind, being unconscious, must be the controlled,—just like 
the Olfactory and other organs. 

If Mind had Apprehension for its quality, then this would 
mean a mere difference in names; i.e. if the ‘ Mind', the 
* Internal Organ,’ be * that which has Apprehension for its 
quality’, then it is merely a different name (for what we call 
‘ Soul ’). For just as for the Cogniser, jMlri, the Sense- 
organs are the instruments of cognition,— similarly. for the 
thinker, Manlri, there should bs a organ of thinking [and it is 
this organ which is called * Mind,’' Manas If both (Soul 
and Mind) were conscious (cognitive) entities, it would not be 
possible to ascertain which cognition belongs to which of the 
two. Lastly, if the Internal Organ (Mind) were all-pervad¬ 
ing and had Apprahension for its quality, then it would be 
possible to have Cognitions by means of all the Sense-organs 
at one and the same time. 

«Both editions read KVOnW, wliiob is meaningless. The right reading is Wl^ffer 

^tcjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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Sfifra (20)* 

[Oiy«c<w»]—'* What has bean dboed applies 

EQUAUiT TO THE CASE OF AWHBHBHSION BEING A QOAUTY 

OP THE Soul.” (SO. 20). 

Bhafya on SO. (20). 

[P. 169, L. 6j. 

'* The Soul, being all-pervading, would be in eontacfc with 
all the Sense-organs at one and the same time ; so that there 
would be a possibility of several Cognitions appearing simul¬ 
taneously." 

Varfika on (SO. 20). 

[P. 424, L. 21 to P. 425, L. 1]. 

PThol hon been urged, etc., etc.—-says the Satra. For 
him also who holds that the Soul is all-pervading and is pos¬ 
sessed of the quality of •Apprehension,—as there would be 
nothing to prevent the contact (of that Soul) with all the 
Sense-organs,—it would be possible to have several simul¬ 
taneous Cognitions." 

Sft(ra (20). 

[./Insicer].—T he said (sihdltaneods) appeabanck 
OF Cognitions is not possible ; because the contact of 
THE Mind with (all) the Sbnhe-obgans is not possible. 

Bhagya on Sfi. (21). 

[P. 160, LI. 8—10]. 

In ihe cognition of Odour, etc., the contact of the Sense- 
organs with the Mind is as much a necessary cause as the 
contact of the Sense-organs with the objects ; and inasmuch 
as the Mind is atomic, it is not possible for its contact with 
all the Sense-organs to appear at one and the same time. 
And by reason of the non-simultaneity of this contact 
(of the Mind), it is not possible for several cognitions 
to appear simnitnneously, even though they are the qualities 
of the (all-pervading) Soul. ‘ * 

Farftka on SQ. (21). 

[P. 42o, LI. 1-3.] 

There is no possibility of Cognitions appearing simul¬ 
taneously (underour theory); becanse there are other causes : 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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Thai) is, like the contoct of the Sense>organs with the objects, 
the contact of the Mind with the Sense-organs also is a 
cause (of Cognitions); and this latter contact can not be 
simultaneous, for the simple reason that Mind is atomic 
[and hence cannot be in contact with several organa at one 
and the same time]. 

Bhilaya on SQ. (22) 
fP. 169, L. 10 to L. 141 

If it be held that—'* The Cognition of Odour &o. proceeds 
from the Contact among Soul, Sense-organ and Object only, 
and the contact of Mind is not essential; [so that even 
though the contact of the Mind and the Sense-organ may 
be absent, that will not stand in the way of Cognitions 
appearing simultaneously; hence there is no force in the 
answer given in SQ. 21]. ’’—then our answer is— 

Sotra (22). 

THtS CAN KOT BK RtQHT ; FOE NO PROOF IS ADDOOBD IN SOP- 
PORT OF 8DCH ORiaiN (oF CoGNlTIONS, WITHODT CONTACT OF 

Mino).* (SQ. 22). 

When you make the assertion that—“ The Cognition of 
Odour &o. proceeds from contact among Sou), Sense-organ 
and Object only ”,—you do not adduce any proof in support of 
such origin,—on the strength whereof we could accept it. f 

Far(ika on SQ. 2‘J. 

[P. 425, L. 3 to L. 14] 

*'If Cognition were held to be produced out of contact 
among Soul, Sense-organ and Object,—how would it be 
then V ” 

The answer is that that could not be right &o., &c.—says 
the Sufra. (A) ' No proof is adduced in support of the as- 

''ATaraQa* taiids for 'rrama^', proofe, says—the Bhafyachan^ra. What 
the Opponent aaya in SQ. 81 ia a were aaaertion and aioce no proofs have been 
adduved in aoppurt thereof it caunot be accepted. 

t Viahvanatbatokesthia Safia also as coining from the F&napak^e, and 
weaning aa follows“ luaainuch as the Siddbaotin cannot point out the cauae of 
Cognition, Cognition cannot belong to the Soul. He caunot point to Mind—Soul 
Coiuaci aa the eanae ; for if this were so, then Cognition should never cease; th 
contact of the all-pervading Soul being always present.” 

^acjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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sortion that Cognition proceeds from the said contact 
only’,—such is the meaning of the SQtra;—Or (B) when 
the assertion is made that * Cognition proceeds from the 
contact of Soul, Sense-organ and Object only no other 
cause is shown why Cognitions should not appear simul¬ 
taneously (which is the real point at issue).—Or (0) why 
Cognition should not appear in dead persons; for the Sense- 
organ (the tactile organ in the Skin of the Body, e.g.) being 
in contact with the outside object, and the contact of the 
Soul (which is all-pervading) also being there, why should 
there be no cognition in the dead body,—this is what has 
got to bo explained. • (D) Further, if the Mind is denied 
the Soul alone by itself would be the sole cause of Recol¬ 
lection and such other Cognitions (as those of pleasure & c ., 
for instance); and in that case, why should there be sitnul- 
taneouB recollections of several things ? (E) Lastly, when 
the Sense-organ and the Soul are in contact with the Object 
at one and the same time (at the time that Cognition 
appears),—what is the cause of the Cognition P Is it the 
Sense-object contact ? Or the Soul—object contact ? Or 
the contact of Soul, Sense-organ and Object ? You do not 
mention specifically what the precise cause (of Cognition) is. 

Safra ( 28 ). 

[ Oijection ]—** Fubtheb, ip Appbehknsion subsists 

(in THE SoDL), THEN, IT SHOULD HAVE TO BE IthOABDED 
AS ETEBNAL; SINCE WE DO NOT PEBCBIVB ANY CAUSE FOB 
ITS DESTBUCTION." SQ. (23). 

BhUaya on SQ. (23). 

[P. IG^ L. 16 to L. 18.) 

'* What is urged in this Snlm is meant to be taken along 
with what has been said under Su. 20. [This is the force 
of the particle c/ia]. 

• Tills explaiiation is got at when Mind —contact is iicoepted as an essential fact — 
or ill the cause of Cognitions. The Mind residing in the Body, all Cognitions of 
the Soul would be iKiseible only in the Body and never outside tlic body. 

^itjflxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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“ There are two kinds of causes wlierebj qualities are 
destroyed : (1) the destruction of the substance in which 
the quality subsists, and (2) the appearance of a contrary 
quality. Inasmuch as the Soul (which is the substance 
in which Apprehension subsists) is eternal, the former cause 
of destruction is not possible (in the destruction of Appre¬ 
hension). * Then, as for a quality contrary to Appreheusioii 
(whose appearance would put an end to the Apprehension), 
w’e do nut find any such quality (appearing in the Soul). 
So that, if Apprehension is the quality of Soul, it must have 
to be regarded as eternal.” 

Varfika on Sa. (23). 

[P. 425,-L. 14 to P. 426, L. 3.] 

Further if Apprehension ^e. ^o. —says the Sutra. Whflt 
14 urged in this SRfra is meant to be taken along with lobat 
has been said under Safra 20—says the Bhasga. If Appre¬ 
hension is a quality of the Soul, then it should have to be 
regarded as eternal, since we do not find any cause for its 
destruction. ‘ Why so?’ Because'of qualities, there are two 
causes of destruction ; the destruction of its 
substratum and the appearance of a contrary 
quality. Of these (in the case in question) the former is not 
possible, because the Sonl (the substratum of Appreliensiou) 
is eternal; as for a contrary quality, there is no sucii quality; 
so that Apprehension should be regarded as eternal.” 

SHtra (24). » 

[Jnswfr]—I nasmoch as Api'iibhension is (uni- 

VEBSAUiV) IIEOUGNISED AS NUN-ETBRNAL, ITS DESTfiUCTIUN 

PUUCEEDS FROM ANOTUEtt APPBEBBNSION ; JCST LIKE SoUNb. 

Su. (£4). 

Bhasya on SQ. (24). 

[P. 170, LI. 2-2.] 

That Apprehension is transient is recognised by all living 
beings in their own experienceand as a matter of fact, 
(in the case of every Apprehension) we perceive a series of 
cognitions; and we infer from these facts that (in this series) 
one Apprehension is’contrary’ to th'e other;—just as in 

MjdxrltTyjAij€LL 
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every Sound there is a series of Sounds, whore one Sound is 
contrary to the other [aud hence the cause of its destruo* 
tion]. 

VSrfika on Sh. (24). 

[P. 426, L. § to P. 427, L. 4.] 

I*a$mtush an Apprehennion etc. eta. —says the Sofra, 
It having been proved that Apprehension is not eternal, 
its destruotioa must be taken as proceeding (a)—either 
from another Apprehension, or (b) from faculty (or impress* 
ion). " Bnt the two are not together.” If you mean by 
this that—*** Two cognitions never exist together, so that 
the latter could not destroy the former,”— then, this is not 
right; for we have denied the simultaneous appearance pf 
cognitions; that is, what we have denied is only simultaneous 
production of cognitions, and not their eo-existenoe; and there 
is nothing incongruous in two Cognitions being together 
(it is only not possible that they should come into existence 
at one and the same time) and what we hold is that, when 
the Elffect has come into existence it puts at end to the Cause; 
that is, when the effect attains its form, it destroys its cause; 
as we find in the case of Sound; when the Sound, which is the 
product ofa preceding Sound,has attained its form, it sets aside 
its cause, in the form of the previous Sound; and in the same 
manner Cognition also (coming into existence, puts an end 
to its cause, the preceding cognition), This would not 

be possible in the case of the final ones.” If you mean 
by this that—” If the preceding Sound and Cognition are 
destroyed respectively by the succeeding Sound and Cogni¬ 
tion, then what would be the cause of the destruction of the 
final Sound and the final Cognition ? So that (there being no 
such cause) just as the final Sound and the final Cognition 
are destroyed without cause, so should all other effects, 
also be destroyed (without cause),”—this cannot be right; 
because what happens is that there is no production (of 
further Sounds) by reason of the contact (obstruction) of 

^sajdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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tangible (solid) sabstanoes; that is, the final Sound is ob« 
etrnoted (put an end to) by the contact of solid substances; 
when the originating (preceding) Sound comes into contact 
with such objects as the wall and tiie like, these contacts 
put an end to the Sound inhering in the same source as 
the preceding Sound; it is for this reason that the final 
Sound ceases to be heard. As regards the final, Cognition, it 
is destroyed either when there are no causes for its coutin* 
uation (in tlie form Merit and Demerit),—or by reason of 
the peculiarities of time (which is instrumental in putting 
an end to the said merit and deraeritl,-—or by the appearance 
of Impressions (produced by the final Cognition itself). 
V&r 427 *' destroyed by the peculiarities of 

Time?” The cause for the continuance of 
t) e final Cognition consists of merit and demerit, hence when 
they have ceased to exist, the final Cognition also ceases to 
exist. ** But*^wby 4o you seek to provide such explana> 
tions ? Why cannot yon accept the fact that the destruction 
(of Cognitions) is without cause?” We do not admit this 
view, for the simple reason that it is open to the said ob< 
jections; against the view that the destruction of cognitions 
is without cause we have already pointed out objections, 
when we were refuting the'Nihilistic theory that all things 
are momentary. 

BhSfya on SO. (25). 

[P. 170, L. 4toL.ll.l 

fSays the Opponent]—“ If Apprehension is a quality of 
the Soul, several Recollections should appear at one and the 
same time; for innumerable impressions produced by cognit¬ 
ions—which are the causes of Recollections, subsist in.the 
Soul simultaneously,—and the contact of the Mind with the 
Soul, which is a cause common to all Recollections, is also 
present ; so that there is no non-Hmultaneity in tiie causes 
of Recollections (Uence it should be possible to have several 
Recollections at one and the same time].” 

frtLtrixr^ljcjtLL 
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In view, of this objection, eome Logicians 
with a yiew’to show that the contact (necessary for Recollect* 
ions) is not BimoltaneooB, offer the following explanation:— 

SOfra (25). 

"Ab A VAITBB OF FACT, ReOOUKOTION PROCEEDS 
FROll THE CONTACT OF THE MlND WITH THAT FAST OF THE 
SODL WHICH 18 PKBUEATED BT (THE IHPBESSION OF) THE 
(OOBBESPONDINCr) GOQNITION ; SO THAT SEVEBAT. RECOLLECT¬ 
IONS CANNOT APFEAB SIHDLTANBOCSLT." (Sh. 25). 

** The term * JnSna ' in the SS(ra stands for imprenion 
hronght about by cognition. " What happens (in oases of 
Recollection) is that the Mind comes into contact only 
gradnally, one after the other, with such parts of the 
Soul as are impressed (affected) by Cognition; hence the 
Recollections -also, that proceed from the said contact 
of the Mind with the Soul, appear only gradnally, one 
after the other (and not simulteneously)." 

Varfika on SQ. (25). 

[P. 427, L. 4 to L. 18J. 

** If the non-simultaneity of the appearance of Cognitions 
is held to be due to the non-simultaneity of their cause,— 
then what we would urge is that the cause is simultaneous; 
BO that the cognitions also should appear simultaneously, just ' 
as happens in the case of Recollections.** 

The most important answer to this objection is as fol¬ 
lows :—As a matter of fact, an Instrument has the power of 
accomplishing only one action at a time ; an Instrument cannot, 
at one and the same time, bring about several actions [so that 
the Mind, being an instrument, cannot, by its very nature, 
bring about several cognitions at one and the same time]. 'As 
for heeollcclionc, they also cannot, * like cognitions, appear 
simultaneously, for the simple reason that they are of the 
nature of definitive notions. 

Others (Mka^dshinc) however, desirous of showing that 
the cause (of Cognitions and Recollections) is not simnltane- 

*Tho «a, though abMut In both edition*, i* eneotial: u ie elearly indicated 
bp the fdiparya. 

^MjcLtrLtr^lcjoJ. 
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ous, offer tlie explanation that—" aa a mattw offact, ate. ate, 
(SQ. 25). 

iS'O^ra (26). 

This explanation is Not bigbt ; beoause tub Mind 
LIBS within the BOOT. (SQ. 26). 

Bhtlfya on SQ. (26). 

[P. 170, L. 18—16]. 

As a matter of fact, when the Mind df man comes into 
contact with the Soul born in a body,—and this contact 
appears along with such Karmic residue as has begun to 
fructify,—this is what is called Che person’s * living;’ so that 
until the person dies (and the Soul escapes from the limita* 
tions of the Body), it is not possible for the Mind,—which 
lies and functions within the Body, to come into contact with 
such parts of the Soul as lie outside of the Body, and may be 
impressed by (previous) cognitions. [And as for those parts 
of tlie Soul that lie within the Body, with these the Mind is in 
contact at one and the same time, whereby the possibility of 
Cognition and Recollections appearing simultaneously 
remains]. 

Varfika on So. (26). 

With a view to show that the explanation offered by the 
Eka^iahih is not right, the Sufra says—T/tis explanation ia 
not right, etc. ate. 

Quaation —“ What is the meaning of the term ' oriffi,* 
‘lying ’ when you say that ' the Mind Hea within the Body’? 
It cannot mean the relation of the container and the contained 
(i.e. it cannot mean that the Mind is contained, or subsists, 
in the Body); for the Mind does not subsist in anything. 
Nor can ‘lying’ mean capability of functioning (the meaning 
being that the Mind functions only within the body); for 
we actually find it functioning ontside; when, for instance 
the Visuqil Organ, occupied by the Mind, goes out of the 
Body, and brings about the perception of Colour, etc.; this 
moving out of the Visual Organ* must bo regarded as the 

*Tbareuliug in both edttiom ia defeotivs ; tba ineaning ia clear; and tha 
right mding appears to bo ■ 

^aajfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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action of the Mind, because it takes place only when the Mind 
Vit P 42S. present;—and no third kind of ‘lying’ (of 

the Mind) is possible. Hence it is not right 
to assert that ' the Mind lies within the Body 

Oar answer to the above is that the ' lying ’ of the Mind 
is not the relation of container and contained, nor is it the 
functioning within; all that is meant by the Mind lying within 
the bcdy is that the Mind never functions except through the 
Body ; that is, the Mind, without the Body, does not aocpmp> 
lish any purpose of man.. 

Sfifra (27). 

[The SkadSHhin ohjeeta to So, 26]—“ Thb bbason put 

FOUW&BD IS NOT VALID, BB0A08B IT IS STILL TO BB PEOVBD.’’ 

[Sit. 27.] 

ShSfya on Sfl. (27). 

[?. 170, LI. 17—18.] 

“Asa matter of fact, living consists in fructifying 
Karmio reaidne only; so that it is still to be proved that 
the Mind lies within the Body” 

VOriila on Sn. (27). 

“It is still to be proved that without the Body the 
Mind is not capable of accomplishing any purpose of 
man.,’’ 

Sutra (38). 

[Answer]—T bb abovb o^eotion is mot biobt; becacsb 
(in support of our oomtemtiom) tbrrb is tbis proof that tbb 
>ROOU.EOTIN a PBBSOM RETAINS A BOOT. (Sit. 28). 

BhUgya on Sit. (28). 

[P. 171, LI. 2—5.] . 

'When a person is desirous of recollecting something he 
concentrates his mind,- and then, after some time, succeeds 
in recollecting that thing; and while he is recollecting it, 
he is found to be equipped with the body [which shows 
that in the phenomenon of Becollecting the Mind operates 

^tojdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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in the Body; otherwise, if the Mind operated outside the 
Body, there would be no contact of the Mind outside with 
the Soul as equipped with the Body ; and in the absence 
of this contact, no Effort would be possible; and without such 
Effort the reiahivg of ihe Body would be impossible]. The 
Effort due to the contact of the Mind with the Soul is of 
two kinds—retaining and impelling; and when the Mind of 
goes (>ut of the Body, no retaining Effort (within the Body) 
would be possible; so that (in the absence of the retaining 
or.sustaining Effort), the Body of the recollecting person 
would, through its inherent gravity, fall down. 

Vilrfika on SO. (28). 

[P. 428, LI. 6-10.] 

The above objeetioa ^e. ^c ,—says the Sii(ra. It is seen 
that Becollecting and Retaining of the Body are simuL 
taneous; and what is actually seen must be admitted by 
all. if the Mind were to. go out of the Body for any 
length of time^ the retaining of the Body would be 
impossible. 

Stifra (29). 

lAnother Objection]—‘'‘W hxt has beb» ubqbd is 

NOT POSSIBt^; AS TBB MiND IS QUIOK I.N ITS MOTION.*' 

(SQ. 29). 

BhS§ya on Sii, (2'^). 

[P. 171, LI. 7-9.] 

"As a matter of fact, the Mind is quick in moving; so 
tliat it is quite possible for it to go out of the Body and 
come into contact with such, parts of the Soul as are out* 
side the Body, and are impressed by Cognition; and tbeu 
it quickly returns within the Body, and gives rise to the 
Effort (necessary for the retaining of the Body). Thus it 
is quite possible for the Mind to carry on both the processes 
(of Oontaet and of Effort). Or (inversely), it may be that 
the Mind goes out of the Body after having produced the 
Effort required for the retaining of the Body; and 4hus 
it is quite possible that the Body should continue to be 
retained (until the Mind returns to it, which it does rerr 
quickly). 


^tajfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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VSrfiia on SQ. (29). 

[P. 428, L. 12.] 

*' Both phenomena—of reoolleoting and retaining of the 
3ody—are quite possible." 

SQira (80). 

[AH8wer\ —What HAS BEEN AssEatBO Cannot be; 

BEOAUSE TH^BB IS NO BfeSTUlOTION AS TO THE TIME OF 

Recollection. (SQ. 80). 

Bhdeya on SQ (30). 

[P. 171, LI. 11—16.] 

As a matter of fact, while one thing is remembered 
quickly, in another the process of recollection is delayed; and 
when the process of recollection is delayed, the Mind is held 
concentrated, with a desire to remember the thing, and there 
appears a continuous series of ideas, and when among these 
there appears the idea of some such thing as happens to be 
the distinguishing feature of the thing to be remembered, 
it becomes the direct cause of the desired recollection. 
All this phenomenon could not be possible, (under the 
theory of the Opponent); as it would.mean the going out of 
the Mind for a considerable length of time. « 

Then again, the contact of the Mind with the Soul, can¬ 
not bring about Recollection, except when it is in contact 
with the Body * because it is the Body that forms the recep¬ 
tacle of all experience. As a matter of fact, it is the Body 
of the Cognitive Person which forms the receptacle of ex¬ 
perience; so that wlien the Mind goes out of the Body, its 
mere contact with the Soul cannot bring about either Cog¬ 
nition, or Pleasure &c.; if it did (i. e. if Cognition, Pleasure 
Ac. were brought about independently of the Body) then there 
would be no use of the Body at all. 

FUrfika on SO. (30). 

, [P. 428, LI. 12-16.] 

What hoB been asserted etc. etc. says the Stlfra. Inas- 
much as the time taken by Recollection is not. fixed, what 
has been urged (in SQ. 29) is not right. Further, when one 

^lejdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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declares that the contact of the Mind with the Soul brings 
about Recollection independently of contact with the Body,— 
for him the Body ceases to he the receptacle q/ experience', 
and this cessation would mean that the Body is entirely 
useless. 

Sntra (31). 

seconiJ Bka^Sshin Logician offers the following 
remarks against the view o( the former Bkn49shin pro- 
pounded in Sn. 25.J—“Thb pabtioular kind of contact 
(of ths Mind, with tbincs odtsidb thb Body) is not 
POSSIB r.B : (a) either by the lUPELLlNO OF THE SoUD, 

OR (B) by chance, or (o) by reason of INTBLLiaENOE." 
—(SQ. 31.) 

Bhdsya on SQ. (31). 

[P. 171, L. 18 to P.172, L. 6.] 

The contact of the Mind outside the body could be due 
—(a) either to the impelling of the Soul, or (b) to chance, 
or (c) to the intelligence of the Mind;—but as matter of fact, 
none'of these is possible. “Why”? (aV Because the 
thing has still got to be recollected, and because Recollection 
and Cognition are not possible through mere desire. That 
is to say, if the said contact were due to the impelling or 
urging by the Soul, then! it would mean that the Soul 
impells the Mind after having cogitated thus—'the Impress* 
ion which is the cause of the Recollection of this particular 
thing subsists in this part of the Soul, let, therefore the 
Mind come into contact with this part’;—and this form of 
cogitation (where the idea of the thing is already present) 
on the part of the Soul would mean that the thing is already 
recollected, and. is not one that has got be recollected; avid 
further ' a part of the Soul-’ or the ' Impression ’ cannot be 
perceptible to the Soul; so that any notion of these by the 
cognition of the Soul itself is. absolutely impossible [and yet 
both of these appear in the said cogitation j. (b) As a matter 
of fact, the person recollects a thing only aUer fixing his 
mind upon it for some time; and it (i e., the contact neces¬ 
sary for Recollection) cannot be due to mere Chance, (c) Last* 
It, Intelligence (to which the said contact might be due) 
does nbt belong to the Mind at all; as we have already 
8how:n that Cognition does not belong to it. 

frtLtrLtr^ljcxLL 
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yar(Ua on SO. (32). 

[P. 429, LI 1—2] 

Other people offer the answer to the theory of the 
Ska^ighin that the pu-rticitlar contact (necessary for Recollec* 
tion) t« not pogsible either by the impelling of the Soul, or by 
chance, or by reason or intelligence. 

BhOyya on SQ. (32). 

[P. 172,LL. 6—16.] 

The said particular kind of contact (which has been ob« 
jected to under SQ. 31) 

18 SIMILAB TQ THAT PABTICTH.AB KIND OF OOKTAOT 

WHICH CAUSES FAIN IN THE FOOT OF THE PEKSON WHOSE 

Mind is pbeoccdpied (Sq. 32). 

When a person, having his Mind preoccupied with some 
attractive scene,* is hurt in the foot by a pebble or thorn, 
a particular kind of contact of the Mind with the Soul must 
be admitted; for we perceive that there is actual pain and 
fee^ing'of pain in such oases; and what bs^ been urged (in 
SQ. 31, against the particular kind of contact postulated by the 
previous Skadgehin in the case of Recollection) would apply 
with equal force to the case cited. [And yet it cannot be 
denied that there is such contact actually present in the 
case]. Then as regards what the second Skadgshin 

has said in regard to contact being due to * chance * (in SQ. 
31),—it is open to this additional objection that as a matter 
of fact, no action and no contact can ever be due to mere 
* chance.' [So that this part of the argument is entirely 
baseless]. 

But in the case of the pain caused by the thorn, what 
causes the action (in the Mind) is the Unseen Karma (force 
of Destiny) which brings about all experience.** 

This also will be equally applicable to both cases. What 
you mean is that—'* the Unseen Destiny, subsisting' in the: 
Person, which serves to bring about all his experiences, is 
M'hat leads to the action of the Mind (and brings it into 
contact with the Sonl), whereby there comes about pain 

*SBver«l Uss. read which ahonld be oonetrued'with what tolldwe, meaning 
—^bMing bis foot hurt by a pebble'or thorn in eome place.’ Bat gives 
better sense, as translated. 

^BOjdxrLtr^ljcxLL 
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and also the feeling of pain*’;—but exactly the same may be 
the case also with the particular kind of contact that brings 
about Recollection. 

Thus then, what has been said iiy the second Ekndfahin^ 
to the effect that ** the particular kind of contact is not 
possible, eitlier by the impelling of the Soul, or by chance, 
or by intelligence ” (SQ. 32)—is no ■ criticism at all (of 
What the first Skndishin has put forward, under Rfl. 25) ; 
the real criticism of that position is what has been said by ns 
alidve to the effect that' this explanation is not right, because 
the Mind li>-» within the Body .' SQ. (26). 

VSrfika on SQ. (o2). 

[P. 429, LI. S—10.] 

What has been urged in SQ. 31 is no answer (to the argu* 
ment of the fiist SkadSahin ),—because the particular kind 
of contact would be similar to that contact which causes pain 
in the foot of a person who has his mind preoccupied. It 
will Pot be right to urge that—" the Unseen Destiny which 
leads to experience would form the restricting agency^'* 
—because this -also will be equally applicable to both oases. 
H^ime the right answer is what we have put forward under 
SQ. 26—that * the explanation given by the Bka^iehin in 80. 
2o is not right, because the Mind lies within the Body.* 

Shdfya on SQ. (33). 

[P. 172, L. 17 to P. 173, L, 18.] 

Question—** What now is the reason that Recollections 
are not simultaneous, even though their causes are present at 
one and the same time P ” 

SSfra (33). 

[/jnstoer]—R ecolleotions are mot simoltamboos, 

BROADSE 8U0H OAUSES AS AlTENTiOM, PBBOKPriON Of 'JBE 

Sion and the best aee nut ali, tuesent at one and the 

SAUK TINE. (SQ, 33), 

Just 88 the Contact of the Soul with (he Mind and /tii> 
pressions are the * cause of Recollectiou,* so also are Atten* 
tion and Perception of the Sign and such other things [detail* 
ed in SQ. 41]; and inasmuw as these latter do not appear 

^BOjtixrlfr^ljcxiL 
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at one and the same time, it is to this that the lion •simultanei¬ 
ty of Recollections is due.* 

[The Opponent argne.->]—“Justas in the case of Intuition¬ 
al Perception, so also in the case of such Recollection as is 
independent of Attention, and the other causes, there ahonid 
be simultaneity. That is, there are at times certain Recol¬ 
lections wliich, being independent of Attention and the other 
Clauses, resemble Intuitional Perception ; and in such Recol¬ 
lections there should be simultaneity, as there is no reason 
fwhy there should be no simultaneity 

[Anstoer]—As a matter of fact, in the case cited also, the 
Beveral causes are present; and it is because these causes fail 
to be perceived that people have the idea that the Recollec¬ 
tion resembles Intuitional Perception. W hat actually hap¬ 
pens is that, when there appear in the mind a number of 
ideas pertaining to several things, it is only some one of these 
several things that brings about Recollection in some man 
(and not in others); and this is so because he recollects that 
particular thing because he ponders more specially Over that 
thing; and yet the Recollector is not cognisant of all the 
causes that go to bring about the Recollection; he does not 
review his entire memory-process by thinking that * in this 
fashion has my Recollectipn come about *; and because he is 
not cognisant of the causes, he thinks that his Recollection 
resembles Intuitional Perception, and also that Recollection 
is not dependent upon Aitetiiion a,ndL such other causes. 

Question .—“How is it in the case of Intuitional Per¬ 
ception ? ’’J 

At,»wer —The restriction or limitation is due to the pecu¬ 
liarities of the person’s Karma (past deeds) ; just as there is 
in the case of experience. What the question means is—“Why 

~ ~ ‘ ■ . . . .— . . I .1 ■ ^ . 

° Miiid-Suul Coutact aiiiJ Iiuprciiiiiuits are uut the sole iause of Recollection. 

So that even tliou;;h these two nre present, yet, inasniucli as the other causes of 
Recollection—Attention, &c.—are not present, several Recollections do not appear 
aiinoltanconsly. 

f When, for instance,' without any rhyme or reason, a recollection rushes in 
upon the Mind, all on a sudden. PrJfibAavai, tie., is printed ae Sajra. But no 
such Siltra appears either in the Ngai/atlleh^iUbaitfha, or in auy of the Safra- 
Mss. or in Vislivunafha’s 

{This (inestioii has been propouniled hv the Author by way of introdootion to 
the principal arguineut in support of hie theory.—ydf/wrya. 

^ttjdxrUT^jLcjaJ. ^UfiALtltA. 
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does not Tntnitional. Perception appear siiuullaneously ?"—» 
and the meaning of the answer is that—jnSt as the Man’s 
past Karma, which brings about his experiences, does not 
bring about all his experiences at one and the same time,— 
similarly the peculiarity of man’s past Karma, which is the 
cause of his Intuitional Perception, does not bring about 
several such perceptions at one and the same lime.* 

" What is said is not right, because there is no reason." 
This objection is not right, because an Instrument has power 
to ’bring about cognitions only one by one. That is to 
say, if, by 3 'our • objection, you mean that—“When yoa 
say that the limitation is similar to that in the case of 
experiences, what yon put forward is only an example,—you 
do not put forward any reason,’’—then our answer is that 
this objection has no force; because as a matter of fact, 
an Instrument can, by its very nature, bring about 
cognitions oiily one by one; and several cognitions are 
never produced, at one and the same time, either wiih 
regard to one or with regard to several objects;—and from 
this perceit^ed fact of cognitions appearing one by one, we 
infer that the capacity of Juttrummia is such (that they 
can bring about cognitions one by one); though there is no 
such restriction in regard to the Agant ; because in the case 
of a person possessed of supernatural organs and powers, it 
is found that when (through his occult powers) he creates 
several bodies for himself, he does have several cognitions 
at one and the same time (in his several bodies). 


The following is another objection that has been urged 
[against the view of the Bkadiahin that—*’ Recollection 
cannot appear simultaneously, because it proceeds from 
the contact of the Mind with that part of the Soul, 
which ip permeated by the. cognition ’’ (SQ. Ift)]“ Even 
in the case of the person who has a single body (and who 
is not a Yogi capable of taking several bodies), it would be 
possible for several cognitions to subsist in a single part 
of the Soul at diverse times, and [since the impressions left 
by all these Cognitions would inhere in the same part of 
the Soul] it should be possible to have the recollectiou of 
several things at one'and the same time. As a matter of 

* The fiiparya callii thiii auewsr *abilam,' tiu$tUitfuctory. The real aiiewer . 
coniM in the neit paeiage,. 
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fact, it often happens that when the Agent has his body 
located in a certain place, several cognitions do appear « in 
one and the same part of the SonI, through the contact of 
the several Sense^rgans with their respective objects so 
that when the Mind comes into contact with snch a part of 
the Soul (bearing the impressions of several cognitions), it 
is only natural that there should appear, at one and 
the same time, the recollection of all the several things 
cognised before; specially because there can be no graduat¬ 
ion or non-simultaneity in the case of the Mind's contact 
with a part of the Soul. Then again, the several ‘ parts of 
the. Soul' not being so many distinct substances, the 
condition of * subsisting in the same snbstunce’ would be 
fulfilled by all cognitions belonging to the several parts of 
any single Soul; and thus (simultaneity of cognitions being 
quite possible) the said Etkadeshin’s explanation of the non- 
simultaneity of Recollections (propounded in SO.. 25) is not 
satisfactory." 

fOiir answer to the aliove objection is as follows]—In the 
case of Sound-series it is found that only that individual Sound 
is beard which happens to be in contact with the receptacle 
or substratum of the Auditory organ (aud not all the Sounds] 
even though they all inhere in the same substratum, Akn$ha) 
in the same manner Recollection is produced by the con¬ 
tact of the Mind with each tndieidaal impremon (left by 
the corresponding Cognition; and not with all the impressions 
left on the Soul); so that there can be no possibility of 
the several Recollections appearing at one and the same 
time, t Hence we conclude that the right answer to the 
EkadSshin position (in SQ. 25) is what has been put forward 
before (in SQ. 26); and it is not true (as has been argued in 
lines 11-14 of the Text above) that '* since several cognitions 
subsist in a single part of the Soul, it should be possible 
to have several Recollections at -one and the same time." 

* nie If ia not required. Since however it is found in all Mss. we should 
construe the iMwssgo as-«M <tl# W ^ W. 

t Even though it is true tliat (he iinprehnons left by the several oegnitiona 
are present iii the same part of the Soul,—yet, Inasmuch as no Impression pervades 
over tlie entire part of the Soul, it is not possible for the Mind to be in contact with 
all the iiiipressioiis at one and the same time ; and hence no sininitaneily of Becol- 
Ipctioiis is possible; the Mind, in fact, can come into contact v>th on(y one iihpres- 
siuu at a time. 


^tajfLtrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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Varfika on Sii. (88). 

[P. 42P, L. 11 to P. 430, L. 17]. 

** IE you do not admit the explanation offered in SQ. 25 — 
that therp can be no simultaneity of Recollections because 
there is no simultaneity in the contact of those parts of the 
8 onl that are impressed by Cognitions—then the contingency 
of Recollections being simultaneous remains ; for the simple 
.reason that their causes appear at one and the same time." 

Not so; because there are other necessary causes, which 
do not appear simultaneously. That is to say, Attention etc.- 
are necessary aids to the Mind-Soul contact (in the bring¬ 
ing about of Recollection) ; and inasmuch as the said aids do 
not appear at one and the same time, there can be no simul¬ 
taneity in the Recollections. *' If simultaneous Recollec¬ 
tions are not brought about by such Mind-Scul contact as 
requires the aid of such auxiliaries as Attention and the like, 
then there should be simultaneity in the case of those Recol¬ 
lections which do appear without the aid of Attention 
and such other auxiliaries.” Certainly not; for we do not 
admit of any such ; that is, there is no such Recollection as 
is independent of Attention and the other auxiliaries; what 
happens in certain cases is that these auxiliary causes; even 
though present, are not recognised. [This is what gives rise 
to the notion that the Recollection has appeared without 
those auxiliaries], 

” The case of Recollections resembles that of Intuitional 
Perception; Intuitional Perceptions certainly can be simul¬ 
taneous ; for their causes are never absent.” 

Not so; for this has already been answered. We have 
Vr P 430 *l*^*®^y answered this argument, by pointing out 

that no Instrument possesses the capacity to 
accomplish more than one action at a time. Further, when 
ther 6 are several simultaneous Intuitional Perceptions,-— 
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would tiloy all pertain to one and the same objeot ? Or to 
diverse objects? It could not be the former; because there 
would be no use (in several perceptions appearing in regard 
to the same object).* Nor could it be the latter ; for the 
simple reason that there is no such capacity (in Cognitions). 

Further, there is no such necessary restriction as that 
cognitions can never be simnltaneuus; for in the case of an 
Agent possessed of supernatural organs of perception, it is 
found that when he creates several bodies for himself, he 
does have several cognitions at oiio and the same time. 

[Another objection has been urged by some people against 
the position of the Eka^iahin put forward in SQ. 25 If 
Recollections do not appear simultaneously, because there is 
no contact with sneh parts of the Soul as are impressed by 
Cognitions,—then in the case of the person who has a single 
body, it would be possible for several cognitions to inhere in 
the same parts of the Soul (at diverse times), and since the 
Impressions left by these cognitions would all co-exist simuh 
taneously in the same part of the Soul, it should be possible 
to have the recolleclions of the several things (cognised) at 
one and the same time. (So that the explanation offered in 
Stt. 25 is no explanation at all.’) 

It is however not right to say that—in the case of a 
person who has a single body, there are certain Impressions 
that coexist in the same substratum (of the Soul); for' the 
• parts of the Stml’ are not so many different substances; so 
that it is not only cerhiin Impressions, but all Impressions (or 
Cognitions), that co<exist in the same single substratum, (the 
Soul); and for that reason all Recollections should be simul* 
taneous. 

* The Pari$hu^^i euggenU eiioUier expleuatiou of ' VaiyarlhyIf ’—‘arfha’ 
•tanda for cause ; heoce taiyarfhya menua alseiue o/ cause; that is, abitnet of 
Ktantff right cognUioit, that ia, abune* of pr«^;-the meauing time being thot 
there is no proof io support of the asirrtion that sevetid perooptioii.t appear in 
regard to the same object at one and the same time.' 

^gtjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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[The lihdaya says—Uecolleetion is produced by the contact 
{pra{y9ta(ti) of the Mind with each individual impression} 
ill regard to this the Opponent asks]—“ When you 
say that *it is on account of tlie * jiratySsutli' with each 
impression that there is no simultaneity of Becollections 
what sort of ' pratySsafli ' do you mean ? Any proaimily 
or non-proximity is not possible for Impressions, as they 
inhere in the same substratum {‘pratySsafli’ only means 
proximity'^, * 

We do not say that ‘ pratydsaffi, ' in the case in question, 
consists in proximity; what we mean by there being prafyasaf(i, 
or Contact, of the Impressions is that there is present a combinao 
tiou of their auxiliary causes ;—just as there is in the case 
of Sound: all the several Sounds appearing in a series inhere 
in Akbshn, and yet though they inhere in the same substratum, 
only those of them are actually beard, the auxiliary causes of 
whose perception are present, and no others are hoard; 
similarly in the case of /mpressioMS also (those alone lead to 
Kecolleclion which hare their auxiliary causes present, even 
though all Impressions inhere in the same substratum. 
Soul). 

Bhasya on SQ. (:14). 

[P. 173,L. 18 to P. 174, L. f>.] 

Some people hold tlie theory that—“ Jhana, Cognition, is 
a property of the Soul, but Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, 
and Pain are properties of the Internal Organ; —^'this theory 

is impugned in the next SQtra. 

** We now proceed to consider the question whether or not Cognition belongs 
to the saiiio sabstratum as Desire and the rest, Tliia doubt arises by reason 
of different views being held by tiieSHAthga and the Niliilist.— pd(part/a. 

Tiiat Cognition Itelongs to tlie same suhstratnin as Desire &c, is a fact known 
by ordinary experience, and is also estahlislied by reasons. Hence so long as 
it is no proved that Desire Ac, belong to tlie Soul, it cannot bo regarded as 
establislied that Cognition belongs to it. Such is the connection of the present 
question with the iiiaiii subject-matter of tlie section.—/’arisku^Ai. 

• Viahvanatha puts it aomewbal differentlyDesire belongs to tlie Mind} 
Desire again is produced by Cognition ; hence the two should reside in the same 
substratum ; therefore Cuguitioti also should belong to the Mind, not to the Soul.” 

^iajflxrlxr^l.cjaJ. 
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SSfra (34). 

Inasmuoh as ACTivnr and cessation from Aorivirr 
ARB OACSKD BT DbSIUB «N0 AVERSION OPA OoONISANT BeINO 
[Dbsikg and Aversion must bebono to this Cognisant 
Being j.* (Sa. 34). 

As a matter of fact, wbat happens is that the person 
eognitea the fact of a certain thing being a source of pleasure 
and another thing being a source of pain to him,—then lie 
desires to obtain that which gives him pleasure and desites to 
get rid of wliat causes him pain,—and when he is imbued 
with the (festrs ( « oAlain and puts forth an Effort to obtain 
what gives him pleasure, this Effort is wliat is called ' aetiotty 
and when imbued with the desire to get rid of a thing, he 
avoids what gives him pain, this is what constitutes 
‘cessation from activity thus we find that Gognising, Desir* 
ing. Effort, Aversion, Measure, and Pain, all these belong to 
(reside in) one and the same substratum; that is, Cognising, 
Desiring and Acting have one and the same Agent, and 
subsist in the same substratum. From all this it follows that 
Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, and Pain are properties 
of the cognisant, intelligent thing (the Soul),—and not of a 
nondntelligent thing (the Internal Organ). Such ‘activity ’ 
and 'cessation from activity’ as has been described we 
actually perceive in the case of our own Souls,—and from 
this we infer the same in regard to other Souls. 

Vdrtika on SO. (34). 
tP.430, L. 17 to P. 431, L.5.] 

Some people have held the theory that Cognition belongs 
to the Soul, but Desire and the rest to the Internal Organ. 

TIte ‘ theory ’ quoted in the Bhijye ia thus ex|ilaiiied by the fUtparya—* The 
intelligence of the Soul ie one and imututablo; in tbia are reUected the luterual 
Organ modiSed into tho foriiia of the eeveral objecte of cognition ; and it is by 
virtue of these rellectioae that the one lutelligeDce appears to be dkerte and iiable 
to production and destruction. Desire, Aversion &c. on the other hand, are by 
their very nature, diveree and liable to be produced and destroyed. Hence while 
the Cognition belongs to the Soul, Desire Ao. belong to the Internal Organ, 

* Visbvana{ha has supplied two constructions of the SOtra.—(1) ‘Activity and 
Cessation from Activity are due to Desire and Aversion, hence these latter are 
must belong to a Cognisant Being; and (S) ‘Inasmuch as Activity and Cessation 
from Activity are caused by Desire and Aversion of a Cognisant Being, (these 
latter must belong to thatcoguisMt being),’ 

MjdjtrLtr^LCjgJ. 
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This theory is impugned in the next S5(ra. Inasmuch as 
^e. ^e .—says the SUtra, What the Sutra means is that 
Desire &o. also belong to the Cogniser. If Dosiro belonged 
Vir P 431 Internal Organs, they could not be perceiv¬ 

ed ; for the Desire &o. belonging to one are not 
perceived by another; so that Desire &c. would ever remain 
imperceptible; since all qualities of the Mind must be beyond 
the senses. 

Activity and Cessation being found in onr own selves we 
infer the same in regard to others. 

BkSfya on SQ. (35). 

[P. 174, L.5to L. 9.] 

Tlie philosopher who holds Intelligence to belong to 
Material Substances (t e, the Materialist) says— 

SBfra (35). 

"Inasmuch as tbs said Aoi'iviiy and Abssnob of 

Activity akk thb sots inoioativbs of DesiitG and Avsk- 

SION, TUSSS CWNOT BG DSNIBD IN aSGAKD TOTHS BoOtSS 

OOMPOSKD OF EaSTH AND OTHSR MATBBlAIi SUBSTANCES.'' 

(SQ. 35.) 

“ The presence of Desire and Aversion is indicated by 
Activity and Absence of Activity ; hence it follows that Desire 
and Aversion must belong to that to which Activity and Cess- 
ntion from Activity belong, and to that same should belong 
Cognition also-so that inasmuch as Activity and Absence 
of Activity are found in Bodies composed of Earth, Water, 
Fire, and Air,—it is these Bodies that are endowed with 
Desire, Aversion, and Cognition; which shows that Intelli¬ 
gence belongs to these material bodies." 

FUrfiJta on SQ. (35). 

[P. 431, LI. 6-7.1 

What the Sofra means is that—** Inasmuch as Desire 
&o. must reside in the same substratum as Activity and 
Absence of Activity, they must belong to the material Body." 

^sajdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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SSfra (96) and Bhafya [P. 174, L. 10 to P, 175, L. 4]. 

Since we find Aotivitt and Absenor of Aotitity 

IN SUCH THINQS AS THE AXE AND THE LIKE,— 

it follows that Intelligence need not belong to the mater* 
ini Body. That is, if the finding of Activity and Absence of 
Activity in a certain thing justifies the attributing of Desire, 
Aversion and Cognition to it,—then, inasmuch as such 
Activity and Absence of Activity are found also in such fn»- 
inmenU ns the Axe and the like, lutelligence should be 
attributed to these also. Desire Ac. are attributed to the 
Body,—and yet we find, inthe case of the Axe Ac, that Activi¬ 
ty and Cessation from Activity are not concomitant with Desire 
Ac.so that it cannot be right reasoning to argue that— 
" becniise Activity and Absence of from Activity are found 
in Bodies of Barth, Water, Fire and Air, Desire, Aversion 
and Cognition must belong to these." 

[Says the Materialist"}—*^ Well, in that case, we shall put 
another meaning to the words—•* fallingatuaf Ac. Ac. ’ (SQ. 
35): The * activity' of the material substances. Earth Ac., in 
bodies,—transitory* (of insects) and durable (of animals and 
men),—consists of a particular kind of action, whose presence 
is indicated by the aggregation or re*arrangement of the 
component particles of those bodies (by virtue of which the 
shape of the bodies undergo changes, becoming fatter or lean¬ 
er Ac.];—‘Absence of Activity'-i.e. Inactivity—is found 
in such things as stone Ac.; in which there is no such indica¬ 
tion of activity;—and again, the presence of Desire and Aver¬ 
sion is indicated by * Activity' and * Absence of Activityso 
that, inasmuch as we find Activity and Absence of Activity 
in tlie Atoms of Earth Aa, (as shown above), and as Desire 
and Aversion are concomitant with these (Activity and 
Absence of Activity), it follows that Cognition also belongs 
to those same Atoms;—and thus it becomes established that 
Intelligence belongs to material substiinces (and not to the 
Soul).” 

* W« adopt the reading tor It is found in aevaral Meg. and la top* 
potted by the fdf/wrya wbicb eaye— 

^sajfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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Bh* P 175 annoev to the above is as follows]— 

■ ■ What has been put forward is not a valid reason, 

as it is not perceived in such things as the Jar and the like.* 
In the case of the Earth*mo1eoales composing the Jar and 
sneh things also we 6nd ' activity ’ in the form of a particular 
action which is indicated by aggregation or re-atrangement 
(of parts);*>-aad we find * absence of activity’ in such things 
as the Sound (in which can there is no aggregation) in which 
every form of action is absent;—and yet even though ' Activ* 
ity and Absence of Activitv * are .found in the Barth mole* 
cnles and Sound, yet we do not find in them ’Desire and 
Aversion *;—from this it is clear that mere presence of 
' Activity and Absence of Activity in anything cannot be a 
valid ground for attributing to it Desire and Aversion.' 

Var{ika on SQ. (36). 

[P.431,L. 10.] 

What the Stgira means is that since we find Activity and 
Absence of Activity in such things as the Axe and the like, 
the premiss put forward by the Materialist becomes falsified, 

SBfra (S7). 

What DirrsBRirriATBS thb saio Dbsirk and Avbh> 

SIOK (fboU tub QOALITiES OF UATBRIAL SUBSTAMOBS, AND 
MASKS TURK OUT AS BKI^NOINO TO SOUBTHINQ OTHER THAN 
MaxbbiaIi Sobstanobs) is IJnitebsai:.itt ano Absbkob of 
Univebsalitt (SQ. 37). 

Bhdfya on SO. (87). 

[P. 175, L. 6 to P. 176, L. 13.J 

What distinguishes the qualities of Desire and J version and 
marks them out as belongingto something other than material 
substances is * niyama* ' Unmrsality,’ restriction, and ’ ani- 

•Tbis is prioteS as Safro. Bat no such Safra Is found either in tlio 
teh'.iHhaiifia 01 in Vl 3 bvava{ha’s Vri|{i‘orintny manuscript of the BQpa. 

?!at-dxrltr^LCjaJ. 
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yama* Absence of Unioerxilitij. The 'activity and absence 
of activity,’ due to tbe ' Desire und Aversion of tlie cognis¬ 
ant being,' are such as subsist, not in that Being, but in that 
on which he operates; so that the Activity and Ab ence of 
Activity should belong to only such material substances,' 
Earth and tbe rest, as happen to be manipulated or operated 
upon by that Being,—and not to all substances; so that there 
is in this case ‘aniyama,* 'absence of universality/ For one, 
on the other band, who regards the material substances them* 
selves as cognisani (and as such, endowed with Desire and 
Aversion), the ' activity and absence of activity’ due to Desire 
and Avjersion would subsist in those substances themselves; 
and hence there should be ‘ niyama/ ' universality.’ For in 
the case of the other well-known qualities of material sub¬ 
stances, it is found that the action due to a quality, as also 
absence of action due to the cessation or obstruction of that 
quality, occurs in all substances; so that, in the same manner, 
the action and absence of action doe to Desire and Aversion 
(belonging to the Material Substances) should also occur in 
all material substances;—this however is never found to be 
the case;—from which it follows that while Activity and 
Absence of Activity subsist in the things operated upon or 
manipulated. Desire, Aversion and Effort belong to the 
manipulator.* 

* Tlie qualities that are reongniscii by botli parlies as belonging to Material 
Substances are found in all material siibetances, and continue to exist as long as 
those substances exist. For instance, the Odour of Eartli is found in all that is of 
Earth, and lasts as long as the Earth lasts. The action of failing due to the qua¬ 
lity of gravity will occur in all material substances, and it will cnase to occur only 
when the quality is obstructed or counteracted. This is what is meant by Univer¬ 
sality, ‘niyaroa.’ If Desire Ac. belonged to material substances, these also would have 
been co-existent and coeval with those substances ; i.e.,they should have been found 
in all such substances ; as a matter of fact however, Desire and Aver¬ 
sion and Effort are not found to be so ; «.g., Desire Ac. ere never found in the Jar, 
This is what is meant by 'Absence of Universality,' Aniyama. From this we 
conclude that Desire Ac. cannot belong to Material Substances. 

There is some confusion here in regard to the terms ‘ Niyama ’ and ' Amyam t ' 
—The SAlsya has taken them in the sense of ‘ Universality' and ‘Absence of 
Universality ’ respeotively; ths forinei belonging to the qualities of material sub¬ 
stances, and the latter to the qualities of the cognisant Being. The Varfiba has, as 
we shall sea below, taken the terms to mean * reslriotion' and ' want of restriction,’ 

^stjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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Further, there can bo no reason in support of the vienr that 
in each single body there are several cognisers; ^nd yet 
according to the person vrho attributes Intelligence lo 
material substances, inasmuch there are, in each single 
body, several material substances (Particles of Earth, Water 
&o.), every one of which is endowed with the qualities of 
Desire, Aversion and Effort,—this would mean that in a 
single body there are several Cognisers.* If the Opponent 
says—“ Yes, be it so,"—we point out that there is no proof for 
such an assertion. In the case of several different Iradies we 
infer the presence of so many different Oognitert from the fact 
that each of them is found to be possessed of distinct qualities 
of Cognition (Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure and Pain); 
in the samo manner, if, in each single body, every particle 
of material substance were possessed of its own cognition and 
other qualities, then alone could it follow as a necessary 
conclusion that these are so many distinct cognisers (in that 
single body). [But there is no such ground for Inference]. 

Further, as a matter of fact, we find that in material sub* 
stances there appear several such actions as 
Bha. P. 176. quality of something else,—and 

this provides the ground for inferring the same thing in other 
cases also. That is, in the case of such substances as are 
used as Instruments,—'e-j/. the axe and the like—and also in 
the case of such as form the constituent cause of objects— 


the former applying tn the qnalitiea of the Cognisant Being, and the latter to tliose 
of material substances. This is the difference of opinion upon which Varilhainana 
asserts that the terra ‘niyama’ may mean either miBer$alHj/ or partiality, accord¬ 
ing to the meaning that we attach to the terra ; and ‘aniyama' v its contrary. 
The sense of the argu.nent remains the same. 

* In answer to what has been said in para. 1, in regard to the possibility of 
Desire &o. being found in all Earthy substances, the Opponent might put forward 
the case of wine ; grains of barley as a rule are not endowed with the potver of in¬ 
toxicating men ; but these grains that enter into the composition of wine do be¬ 
come endowed with that power,—similarly only those particles of Barth are 
endowed with Intelligence which enter into the composition of the body of man. 
It is in answer to this that the BhUfya points oat that even so every particle of the 
material substances composing the body should be imbued mth intelligence; and 
as such form so many distinct cognisant beings in each body; just as each par¬ 
ticle of wine is endowed with the power of intoxication. 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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«.g. clay and tbe like,—we find tliat there appear actions that 
are due '*to the quality of others;—and this provides the 
ground for inferring the same thing in other cases also;—i.e. 
in the case of such things as the transitory and durable bodies 
(of Insects and Men respectively); so that we infer that the 
action of material substances composing these bodies,—which 
is indicated by the aggregation and modification of their com¬ 
ponent particles [which has been put forward by the Oppo¬ 
nent in the Bknfya on SQ. S6J,—is due to the quality of 
something different (from tlie material substances).* This 
quality (to which the said action is due) subsists in the same 
substratum as Effort, and appears in the form of ' Samtkltra,* 
* Faculty,' and is called 'Merit-Demerit’; like the quality of 
Effort, it bears upon all things fi^elated to the Man), and urges 
to activity all material substances, toe the fulfilment of 
that man's purpose. 

The theory that Intelligence belongs to material substan¬ 
ces may also be regarded as set aside by all those arguments 
that have been shown to prove the existence of the Soul, as 
well as by those put forward in proof of tbe Iternality of the 
Soul; and what has been said (in SQ. 8-2-18)—in regard to 
'Cognition not belonging to either tbe Sense-organs or objects 
of perception, because Cognition persists also when these are 
destroys '—applies with equal force to the denying of Intel¬ 
ligence in the material substances of the Body.t 

Further, what the Opponent has urged (in SQ. 35)—to 
the effect that—“inasmuch as the said Activity and Absence 
of Activity are the sole indicatives of Desire and Aversion, 
these cannot be denied in regard to the bodies composed of 
Earth and other substances ”—is on the understanding that 
the terms ' Brambha,* Activity, and ' nivfiKih,* ' Absence of 


* It ii not Duty Uio Mtivity of tlio Body u a whole, but alio the action of all 
ita component particle* that go on undergoing re-arrangement during life, thot ara 
all due to tbe quality (pharma Sc.) of the Soul ensouling tbe Body. 

t Because even when the Objects and the Sense-organs are destroyed, Oogot- 
tion remains,—it is inferred that Cognition cannot belong to them; similarly Intelli¬ 
gence cannot bdoug to the material substances in tbe body, because while these 
substances undergo changes and destruction during tbe life of the individual, tbe 
quality of intelligence continues to persist all along.—ys^rya. 

^isjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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Activity ’ (used by us in SQ. 31) stand for mere aefton and 
eessatioH of action', as a matter of fact, these two terms— 
‘Activity* and ‘Absence of Activity’—stand (in SQ. 84) for 
action of a totally different kind ;* and action of this kind is 
never found in Eartli and other substances. Hence what has 
been urged (in SQ. 35) to tlie effect that—“inasmuch as the 
said Activity and Absence of Activity are the sole indicatives 
of Desire and Aversion, these cannot be denied in regard to the 
bodies composed of Earth and other substances’’—is not right. 

Vsrfika on Sft. (37). 

[P. 431, L. 12 to P. 482, L. 6.) 

What differentialec, etc. ftlo. —says- the 8afra. The * niya- 
mo,' restriction, in regard to ^Activity and Absence of Aotiv* 
ity’ is this that they pertain to only such material sub* 
stances as are operated upon (by the cognisant being); i.c, 
‘Activity and Absence of Activity’ are found to appear in only 
such Material Substances as are operated upon,—and not in 
all material substances. If the ‘Activity and Absence of Aotiy* 
ity’ of material substances were due to their own intelligence, 
then they would be found in all substances ; as is found in 
the case of suoh qualities as Gravity and the like; that is, all 
substances possessed of Gravity are found to fall,—this also 
is another ‘ niyama,* ‘ rule,’ that is found true. From all 
this it follows that intelligence does not belong to material 
' substances. 

There can he no reason in support of the view that in each 
single body there are several cognisers—says the Bhdgya.- Ha 
who attributes Intelligence to material substances must ad* 
mit of several intelligent agents in a single body, as each 
body consists of several material 'substances. “Let there 
be several intelligent agents in a single bodywhat harm 

* Wliat is meant by ' Activity and Abi<ence of Activity ’ in Sa 34, is not mars 
Action and CMMiiaM9^i4c(i»n, bnt that pari icniar form of action which is undertaken 
for tlie obtaining of the desirable and tlie getting rid of the undesirable thing; and 
/Certainly no such intelligent action is ever found in material substances. Without 
understauding this, you have put forward your argument inSQ. 36.—ydfpnrpa. 

^saxlxrLtr^ljcxLL 
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duea that do to us ? This is not right; for if there were 

several intelligent cognisers in the same body, then this 

should lead us to infer that each component substance in 

the Body has its own distinct cognition; *—as a matter of 

fact however no such thing is found; as is 
Vir. P. 432. ® 

clear from the fact tliat there is‘recognition’ of 

the various Cognitions of a person; and such * recognition ’ is 

found possible only in cases where all belongtoasmy/s aggm- 

gnte of several causes and effects. [If each component parti* 

cle of the body had its own cognition, then, since such parti* 

cles are appearing and disappearing every moment, no ‘recog* 

nition’ of any kind would be possible, the particle to whom the 

original Oognition belonged having ceased to exist long be* 

for.* the appearance of the corresponding Beeognition]. 

Further, what the terms mean is totally different. The 
terms ‘ Activity ’ and ‘ Absence of Activity ’ (as used by us) 
stand for that particular kind of action which is undertaken 
for the obtaining of the desirable and getting rid of the un* 
desirable thing. You (the PSroapaksin) on the other hand are 
using these terms in the sense of mere action and eesBation of 
action, when yon assert that—“ Inasmuch as the said Activity 
and Absence of Activity are the sole indicatives of Desire and 
Aversion, these cannot be denied in regard to the bodies . 
composed of Earth and other substances ” (SQ. 35). That 
kind of ‘ Activity and Ab.senco of Activity ’ which reside in 
such substances as are operated upon (by a cognisant being) 
belong to every material substancef (which is not the case 
with Desire, Aversion &c.). 

• Tho TCfparyu reads H But in view of whet follows 

the readiui; of the printed texts appears to be more satisfactory, 

t The reading of tliis last sentence appears to be corrupt. We have tried to make 
some sense out cf the words as they stand ; it is difficult however to construe ‘UlRtPi * 
with < Ite Feminine Dual with the Masculine Singular, 

^lOjdxrUT^jLcjaJ. 
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BhUfya on SQ. (38). 

[P. 176, L. 13 to P. 177, L. 1.] 

As a matter of fact, onr denial of Intelligence applies equal¬ 
ly to Material fclubstances, Sense-organs and Mind ; but (in the 
following SQtra) we speak of Mind only, singling it out only 
by way of illustration [and our reason for selecting this lies in 
the fact that Mind is more like the Soul than Substances or 
Sense-organs]. 

Ssira (38). 

(A) On account of seasons explained befobr,— 
(B)‘0N account of these being ONDEtt THE CONTItOL OF 
SOMETHING ELSE,—AND (0) ON ACCOUNT OF THE CONTIN¬ 
GENCY, THAT [if Intelligence belonged to the Mind, 
&0.J IT WOULD MEAN THAT THE RESULTS ACCRUING ITO 
Man) are those op acts done by others (than hiiisklfV.* 

—(SU. 38). 

(A) The first phrase (* on account of reasons explained 
above') includes all that has been said, beginning from the 
Soira l-l-lO, ‘ Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, Pain and 
Cognition are the indicatives of the Soul ’all this goes to 
show that Intelligence cannot belong to Material Substances, 
or Sense-organs, or Mind. 

(B) On account of their being wider the control of something 
else; —Material Substances, Sense-organs and Mind are 
* under the control of something else,’ in the sense that it is 
only under the impulse of Effort (of the Soul) that they pro¬ 
ceed to the actious of sustaining, propelling and aggregat¬ 
ing ;t while if these were themselves intelligent, they 

® lu place of (o) VfNTMIIHmdl Vislivaoitlis reads mean- 

iiig—‘ on account of the fact that wliat accrues to luan must lie the resells of hie 
own acts.' The same reading ia found in tho Pori Satra Ms., and also in SQ|ra 
Ms. D, The tiklsga, the Kdrp'ha and the fifparga read as in the printed 
teat. 

tTlie fHparya explains that these tlireo actions refer only to lhe;Body and 
the Sense-organs; the arguments being formulated thus—(a) ‘ T|ie Body and the 
Sonse-orgaus are under the control of something else, in tlio actions of sustaining, 
propelling and aggregating, severally,—because they are material,—like the Jar 
and(b) ‘The Mind is under the control of something else,—hecuiise it is an ius- 
trumeut,—like the Axe.’ Sc that it is clear that all three act only under the iiiHii- 
enco of something elsd. 


^ttjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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would be independent [and tbia would be incompatible with 
the arguments that have been propounded in support of the 
conclusion that the Bodj is under the control oi something 
else]. 

(C) On account of the contingency that, if Intelligence he^ 
longed to the Mind etc., it toould mean that the reaulte aeeru* 
ing to Man are those of acta not done by himself.* Under 
SQ. it has been pointed out that ' Activity consists in 

the operating of Mind, of Speech and of Body’—[and in the 
BhSgya on SQ. P. 8, it is shown that Activity, conducive 
to Merit-Demerit, leads to Rebirth]now if Intelligence be* 
longed to the Mind, or the SenseK)rgan3, or the Material Sub¬ 
stances, [since the Intelligent beings must be independent 
agents, it would be those that would have to be regarded as 
the Agents of all Activity, as the doers of all actsand yet 
all theseare destroyed at death, and the only thing that remains 
after death is the Soul, which, being ex hypotheai, non-intellu 
gent, has not been the doer of any deedj—so that the results 
occurring in future births, from these acts, would fall upon 
the Soul, and not upon the Body, &c.; and] it would mean 
that what is experienced by the Soul (on rebirth) is the re¬ 
sult of acts done bv others (the Body, &q.). On the other 
hand, if the Mind, &o. are held to be nonAntelligent [and a 
being other than these, i.e., the Soul, be held to be the intelli¬ 
gent entity, this latter, being independent, would be the Agent, 
the doer of all deeds], then all these would be the instruments 
under the control of the intelligent Agent, and hence it 
would be only right that the Person, the intelligent Agent, 
acting through those instruments (of the Mind Sc.), should 
undergo (on Rebirth) the results of acts done by himself. 


The ections mentioned,—those of Bustaitiing, etci,—appear to be each as belong 
to the Body only *, it is the Body only that adstalns of upholds things, that propelts 
things, with the hand, f,i., and that goes on changing through the diverse aggrega* 
tions of its component particles, The lavt liowever is applicable to the Sense- 
organs also. That is how the TutPerya has spoken of the three actions as re- 
ferriug uctrally to tiie Body and tlie Sense-organs. 

* This argument is aimed against those persons who accept the authority of 
the Veda, and thereby regard the Man as one to whom tlie results of acts accrue, 
but still attribute Intelligence, not to Man, but to the Body, etc. 

^aejdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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VOr^ika on SO. (38). 

[P. 432, L. 6 to L. 16]. 

At a matter fact our Henial of InieUigence appUet equal¬ 
ly to Material Subttanoes, Seme-organa and Mind; but in the 
following Soiraa we apeak of Mind only, tingling it out only by 
way of iUuttration —says the BkUyya. 

On account of reatont explained before etc. eta.-—anya 
the Snira. (A) The phrHse~w)n account of reatont ex¬ 
plained before—i.e.t the argnments put forward in the 
Satras ei aeq,, hare not been answered by the 

Opponent. (B) On account of their being under the con¬ 

trol of aomething elae.-—ka a matter of fact, the Body, 
the Sense>organs and the Mind are under the control 
of something else, and it is only through the force of Effort 
(of the Soul) that they operate towards the acts of sustain* 
ing, propelling and aggregation. If they were themselves 
endowed with Intelligence, they would be independent. (C) 
On account of the contingency that if Intelligence belonged to 
the Mind, it would mean that the reaulta accruing to man are 
ihote of acta done by othera,—lt the Body &e. were intelli* 
gent, then it would mean that the results experienced by man 
are the effect of acts done by these Bodies &o., and this 
would involve the absurd contingency of such results accru* 
ing to man as proceeds from acts done by others. On the 
other hand, if the Body Ac. are not intelligent, then all theae 
would be the inatrumenta under the control of tlw intelligent 
agent, and hence it would be only right that the Peraon, the in- 
teUigent Agent, acting through theae inatrumenta, ahould under¬ 
go the reaulta of acta done by himaelf. 

BkUyya on SQ. (39). 

[P. 177, L. 1 to P. 178, L. 2J. 

The Author now sums up* the welUestablished reasons. 

* ' I/pMa^raAa’ stands for ^patamAdra—says tbp fa\parya. 

^acjdxrlxr^LCjaJ. 
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Sntra (39). 

(A) Al^lO BT KBAKO.V OF ‘ ElilUINATlON ' AND AtSO 

(B) BBOAUSK IBB UBASONB ADDUCED BEFOBB ABB FlKUtiY 

ESTABLISHED. 

[Ob (B) beoausr of reasons adduord before and 

(C) BY reason op Reappearance*]— (8Q. 39). 

Tbe proposition under consideration is that * Ititelligence 
is the quality of the Soul.’ 

(A) ParishSaa, ‘ Eliminntion\—yff\\en in regard to a qua¬ 
lity, some likely substrata being denied and eliminated, and 
there being no likelihood of other substrata, we have the cog¬ 
nition of that likely substratum which remains undenied,—we 
have what is called ‘ Cognition by Klimination.’t In the 
present connection, for instance, we have the denial of 
‘Material Substances, Sense-organs and the Mind * (as likely 
substrata of Intelligence),—there is no other likely substance 
which might be suspected to be that substratum,—and the 
only substance that remains is the Soul,—so that the con- 
olusion is that ‘Intelligence is a quality of the Soul.' 

(B) Aho bfixause the reasons adduced before are firmly 
established ;—i.e. because all the reasons that have been 
adduced as leading to the Conception of the Soul—beginning 
with Sa. 3-1-1 onwards—have not been answered by tlie 
Pufvapaksin. The reference to the previously adduced 
reasons being established is meant to indicate (and lend sup¬ 
port to) the aforesaid ‘ reasoning by Elimination * [t.e. it is 
on account of those reasons that we arc led to tbe notion that 
the Soul is the only substance to which Intelligence can be¬ 
long]; and it also serves to redirect attention to the direct 
proofs in support of the proposition under consideration. 

Or, we may take the phrase * upapaffSshoha* as putting 
forward an additional reason; [tbe meaning being as follows]: 
—‘The Soul, which is eternal,-having performed meritorious 
acts in one body, reappears^ on the death of that body, in 
Heaven among the Gods; while having performed sinful acts, 
it reappears, on death of the body, in the Hells; this * re- 

"Tliii IS the second interpreUtion of tbe clause Y(i(Ai{aAj{(SjNi/Mi(|A«AeAa,by 
the BhSff/a (see below). 

t This ptisFAge also occurs in the BhOfya on Sd. 1-1-6, P. 19, Translation, 
1M64. 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcjaJ. 
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appearance/ which consists in the Soul taking to other 
bodies, can be possible only if blie Soul is a lasting entity ; 
on the other hand, if all that existed was a mere ' series of 
sensations/ and there were no persisting entity in the shape 
of the Soul, there being no substratum for the said ' reappear* 
ance/ it would not bo possible. Tlien again ' SanisSra/ 
'series of births/ which consists of the connection of a single 
entity with several bodies, is posaiblsf—md * Deliverance ’ or 
‘ Final Release,’ also, which consists of freedom from the 
series of bodies, is possible —[only if there is a persisting 
entity in the shape of the^ouf |;and if there be nothing apart 
from the 'series of sensations,’ since there would be nothing that 
could traverse the long path (of Births and Rebirths), there 
would be nothing that could be freed from the series of bodies ; 
so that in that case both' Metempsychosis’ and ' Final Release’ 
would be impossible. Further, if there were nothing but a 
' series of sensations/ then each individual living being would 
consist of several diverse entities; so that the entire phenom* 
enon of his life would be disjointed (the act begun today and 
finished tomorrov^ being done by two distinct entities, it would 
not be recognised as the same on both days), undistinguisha* 
bler>>s., not properly distinguished from what belongs to 
another person; the entity finishing the act to«day being as 
different from that which began it on the previous day as 
any strange person ] and confused [as no discrimination of 
personalities would be possible, the entire business of the 
world would be mixed up].* Atid another inevitable result of 
this would be that there could be no Recollection; for what 
has been seen by one personality (which was present yester¬ 
day) cannot be recollected by another (that has 
Bha. p. 178. taken its place today); for BecoUeclion is only 
the recognition by the same cogniser of the previously-per¬ 
ceived thing,—it appearing in the form' ' 1 have known this 
object before’; and it is clear that in this the same cogniser 
re-cognises what he had known before; and this recognition 


• The fHiparya explains the ‘oonfueion ’ ee being doe to the fact that every 
entity, according to the Bau^^ha senaationaliet, being a mere ' negation of contrary,* 
all persons would be the same, and no distinction as between the ‘ BrahnMpa' 
and the 'EfaUriya* and so forth would be possible; so that there would be no 
disorimination of their duties such as the * Brahmava alone shall perform the 8oma- 
saoriBce,' ‘ the Kfattriya alone shall perform the SOjosSyn ' and so forth. 

?!M-dxrltr^LCjaJ. 
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is Trhat is called * Recollection *; and no such phenomenon 
could be possible if there were no other persistent entity save 
a * series of Sensations.' 

Varfika on SU. (39). 

[P* 432, L. 16 to P. 433, L. 3.] 

Tie author now sums up the welUeotablished reasons in the 
SOtra—* also by reason of EHrjuination ^e. The Proposition 
under consideration is that ‘Cognition is the quality of the Soul ' 
—says the BbS^ya. 

*Seeause the reasons adduced are firmly established’-— 
Since the reasons that have been adduced in 

Vir* P* 4S3. 

this Adhydya in proof of the Existence of the 
Soul have not been shaken. 

* By reason of Elimination * —The quality of Cognition 
being denied in reference to the Body, the Sen8e>organs and 
the Mind, there being no other Substance left to which the 
said quality could belong, and the Soul being the only likely 
Substance left,—Cognition is regarded as being the quality of 
the Soul. 

The term ' Upapaffeh * may be taken as embodying a 
separate reason for the eternality of the Soul. " Whose 
Upapotfi, Possibility, is it that proves the Soul’s eternality?" 
It is the possibility of Metempsychosis and Final Release. 
All this is clearly explained in the BhSfya, 

So Ira (40). 

Recollection (must belong) to the Soul ; fob it 

IS THE Soul that is endowed with the obabaotee or 

THE *00QN18EB.’ —Stl. (40). 

Bhdfya on SO. (40). 

[P. 178, L. 4 L, to 9.1 

The term * TJpapadyalS,’ 'must belong,* is to be supplied, 
to the Sutra; the sense being that Becolleetion must belong to 

^sojfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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the Soul, and not to a mere Series of Sensations ;—the particle 

* (u* etpressHag eertitude (‘mast’). “Why so?” Be^ 
eauee it is the Soul that is endowed with the character of the 
co^ntW; i.e« * being cogniser ’ is the character) the peculiar 
characteristic, of the Soul. Jt is the Soul that is spoken of as 

* shall know,’ ' knows ’ and * has known,’ which shows that 
the Soul is related to cognitions appearing at all the three 
points of time; and that the Soul has these cognitions per* 
taining to the three points of time is realised hy each per¬ 
son in his own experience,—every person having such no¬ 
tions as ' 1 shall know,'' 1 know* and *1 have known.’ Hence 
it follows that he who is endowed with the said peculiar 
feature, to him belongs Recollection, and not to a mere Series 
of Sensations, apart from the Soul. 

[The Varfika has nothing to say on this SQ. 40.] 

BhSeija on SQ. (41). 

[P. 178, L. 9 to P. 179, L. 20.] 

It has been explained (under S9. 33) that ‘ Recollections 
do not appear simultaneously, because the causes of Uecol- 
lections do not appear at one and the same time’and now the 
question arises—“ From what causes does Recollection 
arise ? ” 

The answer is that—Recollection arises— 

FKOM SUCH GADSSS AS—(a) ATTENTION, {b) ASSOCIATION, 

(C) BBTBNTIVENESS, ( d ) INDICATIVE, («) DISTINOUiSHINO 
FEATDBB, (/) LIKENESS, (p) OWNEBSHIP, (A) SDFFOBTEB, (t) 
80PFOBTBD, (yj BBLATIONSBIP, { k ) SEQUENCE, ( 1 ) SEPABA- 
TION, (tn) CO-PBOFESSION, <n) BNHITV, (o) SCPERIOBITT, Ip ) 
ACQOISITION, [ q ) COVEB, (r) PLEASURE AND PaIN, (S) De* 

SIBB AND AvEBSION, it) FeAB, (u) NEED, (S) PBOFE8SION, 

{W) AFFECTION, («! MeBIT AND (yt DEMERIT. (SQ. 41). 

(a) Attention —the fixing of the Mind, with the desire to 
recollect something, and the pondering of the peculiarities of 
the thing desired to be recalled—is a cause of Recollection. 
—(b) Association—-ia either (1) the arranging of several 
things in a connected chain, things so connected bringing 
about the recollection of one another, either in the order in 
which they have been arranged, or in some other order; or 
(2) the fixing of things (in the plexuses of the Body) to 


^stjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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be remembered with those already known,-~8aoh connecting be* 
ing done with the help of the Science of Concentration (Yoga). 
—(o) Bele7tHt>ene$$ —the faculty produced by the repeated 
cognition of like things; and this quality of Faculty, belonging 
to the Soul, is called ' Ketentiveness^; this also, like others, 
is B cause of Recollection.*—(d) Indifialivfi —this is of four kinds 
—(1) conjunct, (2) inherent, (3) co-inherent in one substratum, 
and ( 4 ) contradictory; (1) e.g. smoke is the conjunct 'indicative* 
of Fire; (2) the horn is the inherent * indicative ’ of the Bull; 
(3) the hand is the co*inherent 'indicative* of the feet; and 
as also Colour of Touch; and (4) the non-material substance 
is the eontradietorg 'indicative * of the material substance.— 
(e) Uutinguiehing /eafure—as found in a living being — re¬ 
minds us of the race or family to which that being belongs,— 
in sncb forms as 'this belongs to the race of the Vidas,* * tliis 
belongs to the family of the Gargas,’ and so forth.—(f) Like- 
nm—the likeness of Bgoadalta in the pictures reminds us 
of psvadatta.—(g) Ownership —the master reminds us of the 
servant, and the servant of the master.—(h) Supporter —one 
is reminded by the landlord of his tenants.—(i) Supported 
—the servant reminds one of the landlord.—(j) Relationship* 
—the pupil reminds one of the Teacher, and the Priest of 
the person at whose sacrificial performance he officiates.— 
(k) Sequence —as in the case of a number of actstobe done one 
after the other (the preceding reminds ns of the succeeding). 
—(1) Separation —when one is separated from a person and 
feels the separation, he remembers him frequently,—(m) 
eo-professuin —one cutter reminds us of another cutter.— 
(n) Enmity —of two rivals the sight of one reminds us of the 
other.—(o) Superiority —reminds us of that which has produc¬ 
ed the superiority.—(p) Acqumtion—wlxon one has either ac¬ 
quired a thing, or wishes to acquire it, he is frequently re¬ 
minded of it.—(q) Cover —when the sword is remembered 
by its scabbard.—(r) Pleasure and Pain —remind us of what 
causes them.—(s) Desire and Aversion —remind one of what 
is liked and what is disliked.—(t) Fear —reminds one of the 
cause of fear —(u) Need —reminds one of what he needs, in 
the shape of food or clothing.— (v) Profession —thechariot- 

*Some tort of' Bdationship’ ia involved in all that ii eiiuiiierated here. Ilonce 
'Relationship ’ hero stands for those other than the ones specially enumerated.— 
Tiifarjfa. 
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maker is recalled by the chariot.—(w) Jj^ection —one fre* 
({iiently remembers the woman whom he loves.—(x) Merit 
—reminds one of his previous births; and Merit also 
enables one to retain what he reads and hears.—(y) /demerit— 
reminds one of the causes of pain suffered in the past. 

These several causes of Bncollection are never cognised 
at the same time; hence no simultaneous Recollections are 
possible. 

The SOtra is merely suggestive of what causes Recollec¬ 
tion; it is by no means exhaustive.* 

FUrfiba on Su. (41). 

[P. 433, L. 5 to L. 12J. 

It has been pointed out that Recollections are not simul¬ 
taneous because the causes of Recollection do not appear at 
one and the same time. *' From what causes does Recol¬ 
lection arise P ” In answer to this the S&tra (41) enumerates 
the causes of Remembrance with a view to show that they 
citnnot appear at one and the same time. 

From all that has been said above it follows that Jppre> 
henaioH is nut eternal. 


End o/ Sicliou (3). 


” There are other caaaee aleo ; e.g., Iiieauitjr tooda to revive old loemuriur— 
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Section (4). 

[SQ(raB 42-45.] 

APFBEHrNSIUN DISAPPEARS SOON AFTER APPEARANCE. 

jS/ta^ya on SB. (42). 

[P. 179, L. 20 to P. 180, L. 15.] 

Apprehension, having been proved to be non- 
eternal^ it would follow that it vanishes soon after appear¬ 
ance ; and yet there are several non-eternal things* (o.g. the 
Jar) which continue to exist for a time more or less remote 
(from the time that they are produced);—hence there arises 
the doubt—Is Apprehension entirely evanescent (disappear¬ 
ing soon after appearance), like Sound ?—or is it durable 
for some time longer, like the Jar P 

We accept the view that it is totally evanescent. 

«Why so?” 

Snfra (42). 

Because tberb is Apprehension op Motion, which 

18 FLEETINO. 

BecauM there is apprehension of Motion which is fleeting 
(not durable).-—In the case of the arrow shot from the bow 
we perceive a series of motions till the arrow drops down; 
and since every cognition is restricted to a single object, it 
follows that, just as there is a series of (fleeting) mo¬ 
tions (in the arrow), so must there be also a series of 
corresponding cognitions. In the case of tbe apprehen¬ 
sion of (comparatively) durable things also, inasmuch 


* The printed text aa well aa tlw Puri Mss. read ' mfj/Snilin '} but tlie acnsc 
reqnirea' an/t^dnd/n ’; the VUrfiia haa neither nifyinilm nor onUf/Suam. The fact 
of nilpa, eternal thinga, being aiicli aa continue to exiat longer, can have no bear* 
ing upon Bu44hh <^tter thia has been proved to be non^eternal. The meaning clear¬ 
ly ia—it having been proved tliat Bo^^hi ia non-etemal, this would naturally iin* 
Pb that it is Seeting, evanescent, disappearing soon after appearance; and 
several non-etemal things are found to have longer duration ; hence the Doubt in 
regard to Bu4^i, asto whether it is entirely evanescent or it has some duration. 

With the reading ' nifyOmn' the only sense that can be deduced from tbe 
passage is as follows—'If Bu^^hi is non-etemal, it shonld be entirely evanescent; 
and if it is eternal, it should continue to exist; hence the doubt.' 

^ssjtLa-LtTyJijcxsJ. 
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«s we find that the perception ceases when the thing is hidden 
from view, [it follows that in this case also there is a series of 
several evanescent cognitions]; that is, when the Jar, which 
is durable, is perceived, we have a series of cognitions, until 
something comes between (the Jar and the Perceiver); it is 
for this reason that as soon as something happens to inter* 
vene, the perception of the Jar ceases. If Cognition were 
durable (not evanescent), then the perceptional cognition of 
the Jar should continue even if the Jar has been hidden 
from view [which however is not found to be the case, and 
hence it follows that there is a series of several evanescent 
cognitions]. The phenomenon of Recollection also does 
not* prove the durability of Cognitions; for what brings 
about Recollection is the ImpnggioH produced by the Cogni* 
tion (and not the Cognition itsolf). Some people have 
argued that—•“ Cognition must be regarded as durable, 
because we find Recollection of things apprehended by the 
cognition,—and no such Recollection would be possible if 
its cause, in the shape of the corresponding cognition, were 
non*etemal." ' Rut the fact put forward is no proof 
(of the proposition set forth). •* Why ? ” Because what 
brings about the Recollection is, not the Cognition, but, 
the Impression produced by the Cognition; and this Im* 
pression is a quality entirely different from the Cognition. 

** What is said cannot be accepted; because no reason has 
been adduced in its support." 

[The reason is this]—If Cognition were somethingdurable, 
then the perception itself would continue (for a long time, 
and there would be no room for Recollection at all. . That 
is, so long as the original Perception would continue to 
exist, the object cognised would remain * perceptible,’ and 
while the Perception itself is there, no ‘ Recollection' is 
possible. 


TIm Pari Mss. read imri(iiieHa Ukgam, 'Be-colloctioa does prove;' ia 
that case shoald read as ' hu44^9^vyaw\hAHi' But the reading 

of the printed text gives better sensa Things seen now are remembered after 
several days; this iniglit be regarded as indicating that the cognition of tlie thing 
has continued to exist during all these days. But tlie fact is that the cognition 
is not the immediate cause of Be-collection, which is directly produced by ths 
Impression left by the cognition. 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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Vsriika on Sii. (48). 

[P. 433, L. 13 to P. 435, L. 4.J 

Apprehension having been proved to be non-eternHl, it 
would follow that it is totally evanescent; and yet some (non* 
eternal) things are found to be enduring in their charaoter; 
hence there arises the doubt—as to whether Apprehension 
is totally evanescent, like Sound, or it is durable, like the 
Jar. The right view is that it is totally evuimeent. 

*' What is the exact ineanitig of the term ulpannilpadar- 
(used in the BhUfya)? *' 

What it means is that it is destroyed more quickly than 
ordinary transient things; it does not moan that it is des¬ 
troyed immediately after it comes into existence. 

" What is the reason (in support of the view that Appre* 
hension is evanescent)?'* [The reasons are the following] 
—(A)' Apprehension is more fleeting in its character than 
other things,—bemuse, while belonging to a definite commun* 
ity, and being perceptible by ordinary human beings like 
ourselves, it subsists in an all pervading substance (Soul), 
—like Sound. ’—(B) And in support of the proposition that 
* fresh cognitions appear at each moment,' we have the reason 
—'because being an Instrument,* each Cognition illumines 
(renders perceptible) a distinct object;—whatever is found to 
be an illuminator of an Individual object i) always found to be 
fleeting in its character,—e g. the Lamp;—and as a matter of 
fact each individual Cognition illumines each individual thing 
from among such as are coming into existence and disappearing 
at every moment;—hence Cognition also must be fleeting in its 
character;—or (0) * Apprehension is fleeting—because being 
a quality, it is perceptible by the internal organ of perception, 
—like Pleasure.* 

" Cugnitiutt is an ‘ instrament ’ in the bringing about of the notions of ae(|liiring 
or getting rid of the titing cognised. 
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It is with a view to point ont all these facts that we hare 
the Sufra-^lieeause there ii apprehension of motion, which is 
fleelinij. 

Question.— If the Cognition of fleeting obj<'cts is fleeting 
las the Siitra implies)—then,* when snch durable things as 
the Jar and the like are perceive!, is the cognition, tlien, 
d.irable, like the Jar ?—or is it even then only fleeting? ’* 

Anstoer —In the case of the cognition of durable things 
also, the Cognition must be regarded as fleeting, because 
there is cessation of Perception.—That is to say, when snch 
durable things as the Jar and the like are perceived, then also 
Cognitions appear only in a series.—“ How is this known?” 
—Because the perception ceases when the thing is hidden 
from view; if, like the Jar, its Perception also were durable, 
then the Perception should have continued to exist even after 
the Jar becomes hidden from view. As a matter of fact 
however, the Perception is not found to continue to exist. 
Hence the conclusion is that Apprehension is not durable. 

“ Inasmuch as there is Recollection, the Cognition must 
be durable. That iS) if Cognition were fleeting, there could 
be no Recollection, for we never find Recollection appearing 
when there is diversity in the cognition ; just as there is no 
Recollection of things cognised by other persons ;—and yet 
there does appear the Recollection of things;—from which 
it follows that Cognition is durable.'* 

This is not right; for from the phenomenon of Recollec'* 
tion itself it follows that Cognition is not durable : If Cogni- 
tion were durable, there would be no room for Recollection; 
for * Recollection* is the name of that re-cognition of things 
which is preceded by the cognition thereof, and which appears 
on the disappearance of that cognition ; as we find in the case 
of the Recollection in the form * I have seen this thing 

* ‘ AwuthHam ’ m the right reading; not ‘ bu^ifhi$lh{an , 

^sajfLtrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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and no saoli Recollection would be possible if the original 
Perception itself lasted during all the time. Farther, 
Recollection proceeds from something; hence it cannot serFe 
as a reason (for the durability of Cognitions). That is, the 
Recollection, that is regarded (by the Opponent) as indica- 
tive of, reason for, the durability of Cognitions, is not such 
an indicative at all; as it proceeds from something else; what 
v p 436 . continue to exist is the Impression pro¬ 

duced by the Cognition; and it is from this 
Impression, through the help of such causes as Attention and 
the rest (enumerated in SQ. 41), that Recollection proceeds 
(and not from the Cognition directly). 

** But there is no reason.” If you mean by this that— 
What is the reason for asserting that Recollection proceeds 
from Impression, and not from the enduring cognitions?” 
—the answer is that the phenomenon of Recollection itself is 
the reason; i.e, if Cognition is lasting, there can be no Rec¬ 
ollection. 

Sofra ( 43 ). 

lObJeciioti] —^“Ip Cugnition wese bvakbscbnt, the 

VBBCBFTION OP THINGS WOUIiO BE ALWAYS INDISTINCT ; JUST 

LIKE THE INDISTINCT PEBOEPTION OFCoLOUB UDBING LIGHT* 

NING-FLASn.”—(SQ. 43). 

Bhafya on Sfi. (43). 

[P. 180, LI. 17-20.] 

** If Cognition is evanescent, then the perception of all 
cognisable things should be indistinct; just as during light¬ 
ning-flash, the light ofthe flash being evanescent, the percep¬ 
tion of colour is indistinct. As a matter of fact, however, the 
perception of things is quite distinct. Hence the view (that 
* Cognitions are evanescent *) cannot be right.” 

Vdrlika on S&. (43). 

[P. 435, LI. 8-10.] 

** If Cognition were evanescent ^o. ^e .—says the Sa(ra. 
It Cognition is not lasting, the perception of every percept!* 

^scjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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ble thing should be indistinct; jnst as the Cognition oE things 
illumined by a lightning-flash is iahrays indistinct." 

Siifra (44). 

[JwswerJ—THB VKBr bbason pot pouwaud uiplies 

TUB ADMISSION OP WMAT IS 60D0UT TO nB DENIED. 

(SQ 44). 

Bha§ya on SQ. (44). 

[P. 181,L1. toL. 2l.j 

What is sought to be denied (by tlie Opponent) is that 
'Cognition is evanescent’; and this is ex.octly what is admit¬ 
ted when he asserts (in 8ii. 43) that ** the cognition should be 
indistinct like the indistinct cognition of Colour during light¬ 
ning-flash.” For if cognition is indistinct, it follows that it is 
also evanescent. 

As a matter of fact, the diversity in the character (dis¬ 
tinct or indistinct) of cognitions is due to the diverse nature of 
their causes, and not to any diversity in the cognition itself." 
That is, the fact that Cognition is at one time distinct 
and at another indistinct, is due to the diverse nature of the 
causes of Cognitions; so thiit where the cause of the cogni¬ 
tion is evanescent, the cognition is indistinct, while where the 
cause is lasting, the cognition is distinct; and the said dis¬ 
tinctness or indistinctness is not due to the non-evanescence 
and evanescence (respectively) of Cognitions. ” Why ? Be¬ 
cause‘Cognition ’ is the apprehension of a thing, bo it dis¬ 
tinct or indistinct,it is what is called ‘cognition.’ What 
happens is that, when the special features of a thing are not 
perceived,—and only its general features are perceived,—then 
the cognition is distinct, so far as the cognition of tliese gene¬ 
ral features is concerned ;f and if a further cognition of 


” TIiIb lias been printed M Su{ra. But neither the NgayntachinihM^ha, nor 
Viehvan&lha, nor any Sa|ra—Ma. roads any such Safra. 

t It appears better to read tills passage os QTllT^a9*!miS«|W|<WIC4yi(—the 
meaning being tiiat ' when general features are perceived and not the special 
f eatu res, the cognition is ' indhtisel,’ But in deference to the T’(Ir( i£a—and in vis w 
of tiie reading in all Mss.,—we have admitted the reading of the printed text, 
and translated it in acoordance with the explanation of the VarfUa, 
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something else (ia the shape oF the special featares) does not 
appear, this ia due to the absence oF the necessary causes; 
—on the other hand, wlien the thing is perceived, as along 
with its general features, and also as along with its speuial 
features,—then the cognition is clearly distinct;—and 
whore the special features being nnperceived, the general 
features alone are perceived, the cognition is* clearly indistinct 
—[but only so far as the special features are concerned]. In 
the present context, the presence of special features is clearly 
' something else* {oi^aySatara) in comparison with the presence 
of general features ; and if there is no cognition of this 'some* 
thing else,’ [and there is consequent indistinctness this is 
due to the absence of the causes of that cognition,—and not 
to the evanescent character of the Cognition (as the Oppo* 
nent seems to think). In fact a cognition that is quite iu keep* 
ing with the character of its ohject is always distinct ; so that 
each Cognition pertaining to its own particular object, even 
the cognition of generalities, should be regarded as dislinoS 
so far as its own particular object is concerned; and similarly 
the cognition of peculiarities should be regarded as distinct, 
so far as its own object is concerned ; for the simple reason 
that each cognition pertains to its own particular object. So 
that when the Opponent brings forward (against us) the 
contingency of cognitions being tadtsFiac^,-what is that 
object of which the cognition would have to bo indistinct, on 
account of the evaneseeiiee of cognitions 1 

As a matter of fact, there being several features in the 
object perceived, there arises a diversity in the cognitions (of 
that object); and it is to the presence or absence of such 
diversity that distinctness or indistinctness is duo. ‘That is, 
every object has two kinds of features, general and special, 
and in regard to each of these there are diverse cognitions; 
if both these kinds of featares are present (and perceived) 
in an object, then the cognition is distinct, so far as that 
object is concerned; if however onl^ the general features 
are perceived, the cognition is indistinct. It is in this man* 
ner that we can explain the appearance of distinct and indis¬ 
tinct cognitions. 


* lu plttvc of read <ui >u tls. B. 

^snjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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[P. 485, L. 10 to P, 4L. 4.] 

The verif reaton put forward says the 5S/ra. 

What has been urged by the Opponent in Sa. 48 is not 
right; as it involves self-contradiction. When he says—* be« 
cause cognitions would be indistinct they should be regard¬ 
ed as lasting ’—he admits the evanescent character of cogni¬ 
tions, which is what he has set about to traverse; and since 
he admits it, he contradicts his own assertion that ' Cogni¬ 
tion is lasting.’ Farther the indistinctness of cognitions 
being due to other causes, it can not indicate their evanescence 
[hence it is not right to say that if cognitions are evanescent, 
the perception of things should be indistinct], Whether 
apprehension is d'islincl or indietinet is not due to the durability 
or eoaneseenae oE the Cognitions; it is due to the difference in 
the causes of apprekonsion. Then again,-what has been urged 
is an impossibility *, that is, as a matter of fact there is no 
such thing as an indistinct Cognition why ?—because 
Cognition is nothing more than the apprehension of the 
thing [Cognition per se being always distinct] i cognition 
consists only in the apprehension of things; and this 
’ apprehension of things ’ is twofold—one pertaining to the 
general features of the thing, and another pertaining to its 
special features. That which pertains to the general features 
is distinct, so far as the general features are concerned ; so 
also is that which pertains to the special features (distinct 
in so far as the special features are concerned); and so on 
every cognition of a thing is distinct, so far as that thing is 
concerned. Thus then, when the Opponent brings forward the 
contingency of cognitions being indi»tinel,—what is that object 
of which the cognition would have to hi indistinct^ on account 
of the eoanesemee of Cognitions ? {Bhdyya\ 

^lejdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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Hut this would go against the ordinary experience of 
men : If there are no dwtinet and indistinct 
**' cognitions, then whence do we have such ex¬ 

pressions in ordinary usage as—‘ I perceive distinctly' 

There is no force in this; as the usage is capable of an¬ 
other explanation. In regard to things endowed with general 
and special features, (here is no distinctness or indistwctness 
in the cognitions ChemselTes; the cognition ft regarded as 
ndtstinct simply because the thing is cognised only in its 
general features, and the desire for perceiving its special 
features remains unfulfilled. 

Bhn§ya on Sft. (45). 

[P. 181, L. 511 to F. 182, L. 5.) 

As a matter of fact also, mere ecawscenee either of the 
the cognimn or of the eogvi»ed object, does not neee.s8arily 
make the apprehensioa indistinct [.as tire Purvapaksin asserts 
in tia. 43].* What has been urged » not t true;-— 

S^(ra ( 46 )^ 

ThB said FEReEJTK)» WOORD I.1*B TUB DiSTINCf 
rKRCKmoN OK THB GONTIIHJODS SBUIESOF LAMP-FLAMKS.— 

Sa. (45 . 

Even if Cognition is evanescent, tlie perception of things 
must Iw regarded as distinct—why ?—because it is/f^«///« 
pcrcf]r>tion of the continuous series of Ump-fi-ames i.e., when 
the fiames of a 6»mp appear in a contintious series, every one 
of tile perceptions thereof is evanescent ;• as also is every one 
of the individual fiatnes perceived;- and inasmuch as every 
perception pertains to its own individual object, there exist 
as many perceptions as there are fiomes ; and yet in this 
case we find that llte porseption of oach of these flumes is 
quite distinct. 


"In Su. 44, tlie aiitlior liaa met Uie Pflrvapak|a by a aort of sileDcer, pointing 
out to liiiii that hia own aiatemeut admita what he aeeka to demoliah. Now, in the 
following SQ|'ra, lie etatea hia real argament against the Opponent’s contention, 
t Viefavaiistlia, and also the Vartika take tliie m ae part of the SCtra. 

^stjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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Vartiha on S&. (45). 

[P. 486, L. 4 to L. 11-3 

Further, the premiss (of the Opponent’s argument) is not 
true; it is not quite true that whenever tlie cognition and the 
object cognised are evanescent, the perception is indistinct. 
What the Opponent alleges is not true, as the s iid ■perMption, 
etc., etc .—says the Sufra. In the case of the Lainp-flutnes it 
is found that each individual flame appears in a coiititmous 
series—and thus there is evanescence of the cognised objects, 
as also of their cognitions; and yet the percepbion of them 
as ‘flames’ is quite distinet, and just as it happens in the 
case of the Flames, so wou d it be in the ease of other thiugs 
also. 

Thus it is established that Apprehension is totally 
evauescent. 


End of Seotion (4). 

Section (5). 

[Sutras 46—55.1 

Appt elieiision is not a quality of the Body. 

Bhasya on S&. (46). 

[F. 181i, L. 5 to L. 9.] 

Intelligence or Sentience would appear to be a (piality of 
the Body, as it' is found to be present wlieu the Body is pres> 
ent, and absent when the Body is absent; but— 

AS A MAXl'BB or FAOI, IS SUfiSTANOSS WS PERCEiVK 
TIlBia OWN qOAtmBS AS ALSO TUS QUALITIES uroTllEUSi 
so THAT TUE UATTEU 18 OESN TO DOUllT. —(Sutra 46.) 

The mere fact of Intelligence being present when the 
Body is present leaves the matter doubtful; for in water we 
perceive Fluidity, which is its own quality, as also warmth, 
which is the quality of another substance (Fire). Hence 
when we perceive Intelligence in the Body, there arises a 
doubt as to whether the Intelligence perceived is the quality 

frtLtrixr^ljcxiL 
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of the Body itself, or it is the quality of some other 
substaace. 

VSrlika OB Stt. (46). 

[P. 4!16, L 11 to P. 437, L. 4v] 

InldUgenM or Seolience would apfiear iobea quality of the 
Sody^—as it is found to be present when the Body is present, 
and absent when th- Body is absent. When One thing is found 
to be present daring the presence of another, and absent during 
its absence, then it is regarded as belonging to this other 
thing; as vfo find in the esise of Colour &c. 

But the mere fact of Sentience being present dnring tho 
presence of the Body cannot prove that it is a quality of the 
Body ; because existence of one thing during the presence 
of another is possible also when one is the quality of some- 
thing totally different; e g.—(a) Cognition, Disjunction and 
Faculty are not the qualities of Motion, and yet these are 
present only when there is Motion, and absent when Motion 
is absent;—(A) again Sound appears only when Cognition, 
Disjunction and Sound are there, and yet it is not a quality 
of these. In faot that one is the quality of another is shown 
only by its being perceived in the latter ; i.e. when Colour 
&c., are actually perceived as subsisting in a certain object, 
they are regarded as a quality of that object. Further, if 
one were to seek to deduce the fact of Sentience being a 
quality of the Body from the fact that it is present when the 
Body is present,—the premiss would be one that is not true 

Vir P 437 that can be said is that 

although Sentience is perceived, it is not per* 
eeived in the Body ; it is open to doubt whether Sentience 
subsists in the Body, or iu sometbing else. Even admitting 
that Sentience is perceived in tho Body, it is doubtful wheth* 
er it is a quality of the Body or of something else: for as a 
matter of fad in substances tee perceive, etc. ete.—says the 
Stl(ra • the meaning of which is quite clear. 

^etjclxrUT^ljcjaJ. 
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£ha»ya on SQ. (47). 

[P. 182 L. 10 to P. 183, L. C.] 

Sentience is not a quality of the Body. ** Why ? ** 

BkOAOSE CoLOOa and OTHBK qualities CONTtNUE TO 
EXIST AS LONO AS THE BoDY EXISTS.— (Sfl, (47). 

As a matter of fact, the Body is never found to be with¬ 
out colour and such other qualities; without Sentience, on the 
other hand, it is actually found (when it is dead, for in¬ 
stance) ; in the same manner as Water is found without 
warmth. Hence the conclusion is that Sentience is not a 
quality of the Body [just as warmth is not quality of water].* 

“ It may be like Faculty.” 

That cannot be ; as there is no cessation of any cause 
(of Sentienoei. In the case of Faculty, it is found that 
when it ceases to exist in an object, (the Body, e.g.) 
this object is not quite the same as what it was when the 
Faculty was present; for as a matter of fact, Faculty 
ceases to appear in an object only when the object has 
become deprived of those factors (such as Propulsion 
and the like) that were couducive to the appearance of 
the Faculty;—^in the case in question on the other hand, 
when Sentience ceases to appear in the Body, the Body 
is exactly what is was when Sentience appeared in it 
[and there is no deprival of any factors, the only cause of Sen¬ 
tience, according to the Opponent, consisting in the Body 
itself, which is still intact]. Hence (the case of Sentience 
not being analogous to that of Faculty) it is not right to 
urge, in answer to our argument, that the absence of 
Sentience in the Body is like the absence of Faculty." 

If (in order to escape from the said difficulty) it be held 
that the cause of Sentience in the Body is something else 
(and not the Body itself), then this cause could subsist either 


* The reason is formoiated in the form of a Hypothetical lleasoiiiug, by Vishva- 
natha.—‘If Sentience were a quaiity of the Body, it would,like Colour &c., eiiat 
as long as the Body exists.’ The Parithu^M formulates it in tlie form of a regu¬ 
lar Inference: ■ ‘ Sentience, dbc., are not the quality of the Body,—because, like 
Sound, they do not exist as lung as the substratum.’ Colour, in this cose, being 
treated as an Instance per contra. 
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in the Body itself, or in some other Snbstanee, or in both (the 
Body as well as another Substance) And none of these can 
be maintained; because there would be no rejssou for any 
BliaP 183 restriction (such as the following ): (<i) The 
cause of sentience subsisting in the Body itself, 
there would be no reason for any sucli restriction as that Seiiti* 
ence should appear therein at certain times, and not at otliers; 
—(6) the cause of sentience being in some other substance, 
there can be no reason for the restriction tliat while senti' 
ence appears in the Body, it does not appear in piecesof stoue 
and snch other things * 'f the cause of sentience subsists 
in both (Body and the other substance), there can be no reason 
for the restriction that Senlieuce appears in the Body, and 
not in other snbstancss that belong to tiie same category as 
that Body. 

Varlika on SQ. (47). 

[P. 437, L. 6 to P. 438, L. 4.] 

Sentience cannot be a quality of the Body,— beenuae Colour 
and other qualities continue to exist as long as the Bodg exists ; 
the Sufra has cited the instance per contra (see Bhiisga) i (the 
argument being)—the qualities that belong to the Body 
continue to exist as long as the Body exists,—e g. Colour and 
other qualities,'—'Sentience however does not subsist as long 
as the Body lastshence Sentience cannot be a quality of 
the Body. An instance par stmi/arity, we have in the form 
of the warmth of water. 

“ It may be like Faculty If you mean by this that 
—“ Just as Faculty, while being a quality of the Body, does 
not subsist as long as the Body lasts, so would Seutienco 
also,*’—then, our answer is that this is not right, as there is 
no cessation of the cause. Of the Faculty, the cause does not 
consist of the Body only ; as a matter of fact, it is found to 
appear when there are such causes present as Propulsion and 
the like; so that it is only natural that Faculty should appear 


* Puri Ms. B rigbtly reads * na after' lofU^isvilgafra,' 
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in tlie Body wlion these causes are present, and should not 
appear vvlien the causes I'.ave ceased to exist. No such appear^ 
anee and non-appearance should be possible in the case (of 
Sentience) where the only cause (the Body) continues to 
exist. “ But the cause of Sentience also may be (some* 
times) absent in the Body." If you meaii by this that 
—“Just as the cause of Faculty is (sometimes) absent, so 
may also the cause of Sentience be,*'—this cannot be right, 
for none of the alternatives possible is admissible. The 
cause of the appearance of Sentience in the Body—does this 
cause subsist ( 0 ) in the Bodv? or (A) in some other subst ance ? 
and if it subsists in the Body, does it subsist as long as the 
Body lasts ? or is it occasional (due to some cause) ? If it 
subsisted as long as as the Body lasts, then the Body should 
never be found without Sentience, the cause of Sentience 
being always present. If, on the other hand, it be occasional, 
then that which is the occasion or cause of 

Var. P. 43S. 

the cause of Sentience should also be sent* 
lent. ( 6 ) If the cause of Sentience subsists in some other 
substance, then it behoves you to explain the reason why the 
cause subsisting in some other substance produces Sentience 
in the Body, and not in anything else. Further, is the cause 
subsisting in the other substance eternal or non-eternal? If 
it is non'Cternal, is it durable for any length of time? or 
transient, lasting for a moment ? All these questions would 
arise in regard to the cause, just as they do in regard to 
Sentience itself. 

Bhdfya on Sfi. (48). 

[P. 183, L.4. to L. 8.3 

Some people might argue thus:—“ In the case of the 
object possessed of the quality of dark colour (e.g. the un> 
baked Jan, we find that there is cessation of that Colour 
(while the ol>ject continues to exist); and in the same manner 
there may be cessation of the quality of Sentience (while the 
Body, of which it is a quality, continues to exist).” 

^tajdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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Safra (48). 

This however is not right; because (in the case 
OF THE object CITED) THEBE IS APPEARANCE OF ANOTHER 
G 0 I.OUR DUB TO BAKING, (SQ. 48). 

In the case of the object cited {i.e. the Jar) there is not a 
total disappearance of all Colour; all that happens is that 
the Colour haying disappeared, another Colour, red, is 

E roduoed by baking;—in the case of the Body, on the other 
and, there is, at death, a total disappearance of Sentience (and 
nothing appears in its place).* 

VSrfika on Sti. (48). 

Some people argue that—“ Things are found to possess 
the quality of Dark Colour,—and yet such colour does not 
continue to exist as long as those things last." This 
however is not right; because there is appearance of another 
Colour due to baking—‘SajB the Siilra, When the other Colour 
appears (in the Jar), there is not a total destruction of the 
Dark Colour; the cessation of Sentience (in the dead Body) 
on the other hand, is absolute. 

Bhafya on SCl. (49). 

[P. I8:l, L. 8 to L. 14.] 

Further, 

Inasmuch as qualities produced bt heat are found 

TO BE DOS to the PRESENCE OP COUNTER-ACTIVE FORCES, 

THE CRITICISM BASED UPON THE ANALOGY OP THESE CANNOT 
BE RIGHT. (SQ. 49*. 

As a matter of fact, qualities are found to be produced 
by heat in only such substance in which there are present 
forces counter-active (destructive) of the previous quality; 
that tliis is so is shown by the fact that the qualities produced 
by heat are incompatible with the previous qualities. In the 
Body, on the other hand, we do not find present any force 
counteractive of the quality of Sentience,—by reason of the 
presence whereof there could appear any new quality in- 

* Vislivanatiit takes this 8S(ra as coming from the Opponent; the meaning 
tning—“ The Si44han{a view is not right; as we find new colours produced (and 
old ones destroyed) hy heat, while yet the eubalance remains the same.” 

MjdxrltTyjAi4MJ. 
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compatible with the (prerious) quality of Sentience ; and it is 
only frotn the appearance of such new quality that the counter* 
action (destruction) of Sentience (and iienee the impossibility 
of its continuing as long as the Body lasts) could be inferred. 
Thus there being nothing to counteract the quality of 
Sentience, it should continue in the Body as long as the Body 
lasts (if it is a quality of the Body). As a matter of fact 
however, it does not so continue to exist. Hence the conolu* 
eion is that Sentience is not a quality of the Body. 

FSrfika on SU. (49). 

[P. 438, L. 9 to L. 17]. 

For the following reason also (Sentience cannot be a 
quality of the Body)—inasmucA as qmlitiee produced by heat 
eto. «(c.—says the Ssfra. It is only when there is destruc¬ 
tion of the previous quality of a substance that there appears in 
it another quality incompatible with the former, e.g., the 
Red Colour appears (in the Jar) only after the destruction of the 
previous Quality of Dark Colour. In the Body however we do 
not find appearing any new quality, contrary to (incompati¬ 
ble with) the quality of Sentience; - all that is found is that 
there is total cessation of Sentience. You might assert that 
—*' In the Body also there does appear the new quality of 
inamlienee.’* But that would not be right; for the exact 

nature of such a quality cannot be determined i the quality 
of ‘insentience’ that you speak of—is it some positive 
quality contrary to aentience P or is it a mere negation of sen- 
ttence ? If it were the former, then it could be so recognis¬ 
ed [which it is not];—if, on the other hand, it is a mere 
negation of sentience, then it cannot be regarded as a quality 
(appearing in the Body, in place of sentience). 

BkUgya on SQ. (50). 

[P. 183, L. 14 to P. 184, L. 1.] 

For the following reason also Sentience cannot be a qua¬ 
lity of the Body 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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Sntra (50). 

Bioaubi it fbrfadrs otrr the bntibe Boot.* 

Sfl. (50). 

4s ft matter of foot, like the Body, alt its component parts 
also are pervaded by the appearance of Sentience; and there 
is not a single part of the Body where Seatienej does not 
appear; and under the circumstances, if Sentience belonged 
to the Body, tliis would mean that, like the Botiy, all iie 
eotnponent parts are sentient, and hence in each single per> 
son there would be several sentient beings 1 So that, just 
as the restriction in regard to Pleasure, Pain and Cognition 
[that the pleasure appearing in TTevadat^a's body is felt by 
him alone, and not by YajSada ta and so forth] is indica* 
live of the fact that there are several sentient beings,—one to 
each individual body,—so would it also be in regard to the 
single body [every component part of which being endowed 
with sentience, it would follow that there is restrietion as to 
the Pleasure, &c., of each such part; so that the pleasure 
appearing in one part of the Body would be felt by tiiat part 
alone, and not by any other part of that same Body). 4 b 
ft matter of fact however, no such thing actually happens. 
Hence we conclude that Sentience is not a quality of the 
Body. 

VUrfika on Stl. (50). 

[P. 4S8, L. 19 to P. 439, L. 4]. 

For the following reason also Seatieooe cannot be a 
quality of the Body,—ftecoiiw if pervades etc. the 

So(ra. Like tlic Body, the component parts of the Body 
also are pervaded by the appearenoe of Sentience. “ What 

7it P 439 meaning of this peroanon?’' It 

means that no part of the Body is without 
Sentience ; for the simple reason that (under the Opponent's 

* AuoartliMg. to tli« P-tri$hu}fhi, tlri* Sa}fa oontaius the foUowiii); ergu- 
nmt‘ Seotisooe oaunot be e epeciSc quality ot the Body—beoeuee it ie » 
quelity that pervadee over the whole ot ite eubetratnu,—like Souud.’ It 
goes 00 to roioark.'-^ruu moaoiog o( the 8-3{ra wae eo clear and pateutthat 
the BAl{yakgra did iijt think it neoeattery to mention it,, end he pnt down 
ooly that interpretation ol it whereby it beoeme oonoeoted with, end iotrodnctory 
to, the following Se{rm$t’ 
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ibeorj) all parts of the Body would be equally capable of 
producing Sentienoe; so that like the Body, these parts also 
would be so many Sentient beingM, Yes, we grant 

that the parts of the Body are sentient.** That cannot be; 

that would lead to a restriction of cognitions * that is, if like the 
Body, all its component parts were so many distinct sentient 
beings, then there would be a restriction as to their cogni¬ 
tions [the cognition appearing in one part of the Body would 
have no connection with another part]. 

BhStya on StL (51). 

[P. 184. L. 1 to L. 5]. 

[ Objection} —It has been said that * there is no part of 
the body where sentience does not appear;* but— 

“this IS NOT BIGHT •; FOB IT IS NOT FOONO IN SUOH 
PARTS or TUB BODY AS UAIBS AND NAILS. (Su. 51). 

“ In hairs and in nails we do not fail any sentience appeaiv 
ing; so that it is not right to say that it perondei uoer 
ike entire body,** 

Var(ika on SQ. (51). 

[P. 439, L. 5.] 

*' The parts of the Body cannot be regarded as sentient, 
for no sentience ks found in the hairs and in the nails. This 
Setra is meant to be the statement of an example (against the 
Siddhintiu’s argument).** 

Sufra (52). 

[ufnswer]—I nasMOOH as TUB Boov EXT8NDS ONLT 

so FAB AS TUB SKIN, TRBBK IS NO POSSIBILITY OF SkN- 

TIKNCB APPEABINO IN SDGH THINQS AS UaIKS AND NaILS. 

(SQ. 52)l 

BhSfyit on SA. (52). 

[P.,)84, L.-7 to L. 9.] 

* Body * has been defined as * the substratum of Sense- 
organs ; * BO that the Body, which is the receptacle of life, 

t The NO, appeeriiig iu the printed teit m pert of the NAifpa, eliould form 
pert of Iki Sitre ; tnoh beinxthe reeding of ell Sdiro <**<«• 
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mind, pleasure, pain and cognition, can be regarded as ex> 
tending only up to the skin; hence it is natural that no 
Sentience would appear in the Hairs and Nails. The pre 
sence of such things as Nails and Hairs in the Body is due 
to the action of certain things [and they do not form constitu* 
ent parts of the Body}. 

Var(ika on Sfl. (52). 

fP. 439, LI. 8—9.] 

Jnnsmuch a» ^e. ^e .—says the 8B{ra. Hairs and Nails 
are things that are only in contact nrith the Body, and not 
its constituent parts. Hence there is no possibility (of sen¬ 
tience appearing in them). 

Bhstya on SQ. (53). 

[P. 184, L. 9 to L. 13.] 

For the following reason also Sentience cannot be a 
quality of the Body :— 

SB(ra (53). 

Bkcausb it oiFriRs m character from the quali¬ 
ties OF THE Body—(SQ. 63). 

Qualities belonging to the Body are of two kinds—(l)Im- 
perceptible, e.g, Gravity, and (2) Perceptible by the tenses, 
«.g. Colour, &c. Sentience is a quality of a totally different 
kind from the said qualities : It cannot be regarded as ina- 
perceptible, because it is capable of being sensed (felt) by itself; 
nor can it be regarded as perceptible by the senses, because it 
IS cognisable by the Mind.* From this it follows tliat Sen¬ 
tience is the quality of a substance totaUy different from 
the Body. 

FUrfika on SQ. (63). 

[P. 489, LI. 12—14.] 

Qualities of the two are of body kinds—(1) Some are per¬ 
ceptible by the external Sense-organs, e.g. Colour, dco., and 
(S) some are beyond the senses, e.g. Gravity. Sentience it a 
fuality ei a Molly different kind ; it eannot be regarded as 

* Tbs eorrset order sppears {in the VtrfUcu —see below. The right read¬ 
ing wealdappeartobe i TW Wm 

^tojdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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perceptible by the external »enne-organ$, because it is self-appro- 
bended ; nor can it be regarded as beyond the senses, beotause 
it is actually perceived by means of the Mind. 

From all this it follows that Sentience cannot be a quality 
of the Body. 

Su{ra (54). 

[Oi/«c(ionj—“ What is ubgeu is not bight; as 

THERE IS DIFFBRBNOB IN OHAKAOTES AMONG CoLOHB AND 

OTHER QUALITIES (BELONGING TO THE BoDT).” (SQ. 54). 

Bhasya on SQ. (54). 

(P. 184 LI. 15-16.] 

Just as, evemthough differing in character from one 
another, Colour and the other qualities do not cease to be 
qualities of the Body,—in the same manner. Sentience also, 
though differing in character from Colour and the other 
qualities, need not cease to be a quality of the Body.” 

(ika on Sa. (54>. 

[P. 439, LI. 24—18.] 

“ Colonr &c., though differing from one another, yet 
remain qualities of the Body; similarly Sentience, though 
differing from Colour, could still remain a quality of the 
Body.” 

Sufra (55). 

[^natrer]-I nasmuch as Colour and thb other 

QUALITIES (or the Body) are peboeptiblb btthe Senses, 

THEBE IS MO INCONGBUITY IN THESE (BELONGING TO THE 

Body). (SQ. 55). 

Bhasya on Sa. (55). 

[P. 184, L. 18 to P. 186, L. 2.} 

* Also beeauio they are not percepfifile’—(this should be 
added to the SUfra ); [the meaning of the Sa|ra being] 
Colour &o., though differing among themselves, yet do not 
go beyond the limits of the two kinds (meutbned under So. 

MjdjtrLtr^LCjgJ. 
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58); and Sentience also, differing from Colour &o., should 
fall within the limils of these two kinds, if it were really a 
quality of the Body-asa matter of fact, however, Sentience 
is found (as shown under Stl^ 58) to lie beyond the limits 
of the said two kinds;—hence it follows that Sentience 
cannot be a quality of the Body. 

Though the fact of S»*ntienoe not b donging to the Body 
has already been established by what has been said above 
(in Section 3) in regard to Cognition not belonging to 
Material Substances, or Sense-organs, or Mind,—yet it has 
been dealt with over again (in the present section), for the 
purpose of stating additional arguments (such as pertain to 
the Body specifically) • specially because the more is truth 
investigated the more fully established it becomes. 

Vctrtika on SQ (55). 

Inanmueh a$ Colour ^o. —says the Sutra. Wliat the 
Bdtra points out is the fact that the Qualities of the Body 
fall under two heads. In regard to the difference among 
Colour &o., there is not possible either any universal affirma¬ 
tion [such as * all that differ from one another in being gesta* 
ted or smelt &o. ko. must belong to the Body ’], or any univer¬ 
sal negation [such as * all that differ from one anotherin being 
gestated or smelt &o., cannot belong to the Body ' ]; hence 
among these there is mere' difference of character’; and thus 
there is no premiss—either universal affirmative or universal 
negative—that could prove that Sentience is a quality of 
the Body. Hence the analogy put forward (in Su. 54) does 
not hold good. 

The reasons that we can deduce from what is said in the 
present section are the following:—(a)' Sentience cannot 
be a quality of the Body,—because while there appears no 
other cause, and there does not appear any other contrary 
quality, it does not continue to exist as long as the Body 
lasts,—^just like the warmth of water.'—The fact of SentU 
enoe pervading the entire body (put forward in SQ. 50) is 

t^jdxrltryjAiJtLL 
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not an argument (in support of the oonclusion that * Senti¬ 
ence does not belong to the Body*); it has been put forward 
only with a view to point out that the theory that Sentience 
belongs to the body involres the incongruity of having to 
admit the presence of several sentient beings in the same 
body. (i) * Sentience cannot bo a quality of the Body, 
■—because it is not perceptible by means of an external orgaoj 
—like Pleasure &o.’ 

“ Wbat is dealt with in this Section has already been 
fully dealt with before ; why should it have been introduced 
again ? ” 

It has been re-introduced, because the more is truth invest- 
ijfaied the more fulli/ established it becomes. 


End of Section (5). 

Section (6). 

[Sutras 56—59.] 

Treating tf the Mind. 

Bhdsya on SQ. (56). 

[P. 185, L. 2 to L. y.] 

The character of Apprehension having been examined, 
it is now the turn of Mind to be examined; and the question 
arising—Is there only one Mind in each body, or several V* 
—[the answer isj 

Tub Mind udst br one only ; sinob tbkrr is non- 

SlUntTAKBirT 07 CoQMTlONS. (SQ. 50;. 

* It bM been explMued io tia. 1.1-16 that * the uou-Hiiiiultauuity ut Oogui* 
tioM it tb« indicatiT* of Mind tbh would he true, if there were eeverel Miudi 
in e body, or if tbe Hind were of btrgodimoMioDe. Tiie present enquiry is nuder- 
Ukeu for tbo purpose of fiudiug out some means of concentrating the Hind ; 
aitempta at cuuceutration conhl bo frnitfnl only if there were only one Hind ; if 
there were lereial Hinds, tliere need be no attempt at concentration ; no abatrac* 
tioD of the Miud or Meditation would be posaible. 

^stjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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There are two kinds of * non-simnltanelty of cognitions ’ 
—(1) the non-simnltaneity of several cognitions produced 
through the same Sense-organ, and (2) the non-simultaneity 
of cognitions of several things produced though several 
Sense-organs. Of these two the former is not what is spoken 
of as indicating the singleness of the Mind,—this‘non¬ 
simultaneity ’ being due to the fact that one Instrument 
(such as Sense-organs are) can, by its very nature, accomplish 
only one thing at a timeit is the latter * non-simultaneity ’ 
of the cognitions of several things through several Sense- 
organs that ia regarded as indicating the singleness of 
Mind. “ How does that non-simultaneity indicate the 
singleness of Mind?” If there were several Minds, it 
would bo possible for several Sense-organs to be in contact 
with several Minds simultaneously; whereby there should be 
several cognitions appearing (through these contacts) at one 
and the same time;—but this never happens;—hence the 
conclusion is that, inasmuch as cognitions of things appear 
only one after another—and never simultaneously—there 
is a single Mind (in one body). 

VSrlika on Sd. (66). 
fP. 440, L. 9 to L. 17.] 

apprehension has been duly examined; it is now the turn 
of the Mind, which we proceed to examine; and the question 
arising—Is there only one Mind to each Body, or there are 
several Minds P—the answer is —The Mind must be one only 
^•e., ^c. It is a patent fact that Cognitions appear only 
one after another; and this fact proves the singleness of 
Mind. How ? ’* If there were several Minds, it would 
be possible for each of the several sense-organs to be in 
contact with the Mind simultaneously ; and as several objects 
may be lying near, it would be possible for the several cog¬ 
nitions of these several objects to appear at one and the same 
time. 

That ‘ non-simultaneity of cognitions,* which is found in 
the case of the cognitions of several things by means of one 
sense-organ, is not what is regarded as indicating the single- 
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ness of the Mind; because that ‘ non-simuUaneity ’ is due to 
other causes; that is, it is due to another cause, in the shape 
of the nature of the ‘Instrument’ (which can accomplish only 
one thing at a time; and the Senso-orgaii is an in8irumeHi). 

Sutra (5?). 

[Ofijection ]— “What has bkkn asskhtkO ts not 

niOHT ; FOB AS A matter op fact WB 1)0 PKHOEIVB 

SBVBHAIj actions (COQNITTONS) A0TUALI;T APPkAlUNO SlSiia- 

TASEonsi.Y.”—(SG. 67). 

Tihasye on Su. (.57). 

[P. 185, LI. II—U.] 

“ [When the pupil perceives his Teacher going in the 
forest] he has the following notions,—* this Teacher reads-— 
walks—holds the water-pot—looks at the path—hears the 
sounds proceeding from the forest—becomes frightened—keeps 
on the lookout for signs of serpents or tigers—remembers the 
place of destinalion* ’;—he does not notice any order of 
sequence among these cognitions; so that all these maybe 
regarded as appearing simultaneously;—^and hence it fol¬ 
lows that there are several Minds.” 

FSirlika ou Sfl, (57). 

V^hal has be^n ataerted it not right, eta. cfc.—says the 
SOti’a. The rest is clear in the bhOsya. 

Sutra ( 68 ). 

[/Inswer]—T he said PBiiCEPTioN is uikb the peb* 

CEPTION OF THE FIKE-OtBCLE; AND IS DDE TO THE BAPIDIIT 

OP MOTION—(So, 63). 

Bhhtya on Stt. (68). 

[P. 185, L. 16 to P. 186, L. 9.] 

In the case of the whirling fire-brand, even though there 
it sequence among the several perceptions of the fire, yet it 
is not perceived, by reason of the extreme rapidity of mo¬ 
tion ; and the sequence not being perceived, there arises the 

• Th« Tttparyn kdoplt lh« reodiog and explains it as tratTHf. 

Th« rigta reading appears to be tliat found in the Puri Me. B. YlITifiim. 

^ttjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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idea of the continuity (of 6re in revolntion), which gives 
rise to the notion that there is a single circle of fire >simi< 
larly in the case of cognitions also, Sequence, even though 
present, fails to be perceived by reason of the rapidity of the 
cognitions or actions ; and the Sequence failing to be per¬ 
ceived, there arises the notion that the actions (or cogni¬ 
tions) appear simultaneously. 

" But is the notion of the simultaneity of cognitions 
due to the non-perception of sequence in them ? Or, is the 
perception of simultaneity due to the actual existence of 
simultaneity ?—You do not show any cause for accepting the 
one or the other view in preference to the other : [so that 
the matter must be open to doubt]." 

We have already explained that cognitions of several 
things, due to the action of the sense>orgau8, appear one after 
the other ; and this cannot be denied, being directly per¬ 
ceptible by each man for himself. Further, whenever we 
think of a number of things seen or heard before, our 
ideas of them always appear one after the other, and never 
simultaneously, and from this also we can infer (that the 
cognitions in the case cited in Sfi. 57 are not simultaneous). 

In the case of the cognitions of syllables, words and sen¬ 
tences, and those of their meanings, sequence fails to be per¬ 
ceived by reason of rapidity. " How so ? ” [As a mat¬ 
ter of fact the phenomenon involves the following process] 
—when the several syllables composing a sentence are pro¬ 
nounced, there appears one auditory perception in connec¬ 
tion with each one of those syllables,—then the hearer recog* 
nises one or several syllables as forming a word ,—having 
recognised the word, be ponders over it,—by this pondering 
he recalls the meaning of that word,—ponders over a num¬ 
ber of words as constituting one senteNC'’,—h iving cognised 
the meanings of the words as syntactically connected, he re¬ 
cognises the meaning of the sentence.—Eventbough there are 
so many cognitions involved (in the process of our comprehen¬ 
sion of the meaning of a sentence), yet by reason of the rapid¬ 
ity with which they appear, their sequence fails to be per¬ 
ceived. This example explains the ordinary notion of simul¬ 
taneity that people have in regard to Cognitions. 

[While the above facts cannot be gainsaid b^ either 
party],—in support of the contrary view—that Cognitions do 

^itjdxrLiT^jLcjaJ. 
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actually appear simultaneously, tliere is no instance which is 
free from doubt (and admitted by both parties)| on the 
strength of which it could be inferred that there are sereral 
Minds in a body. 

Var(tiea on SQ.(58). 

[P. 440, L. 19 to P. 441, L. 5]. 

The following Stltra supplies the answer to the foregoing 
V 4 r P 441 Sfi^ra: The said perception etc. eto.—says 
the SQtra. Just as in the whirling (ire* 
brand, the sequence, even though present, is not perceived,-" 
so also in the case of cognitions, the sequence, even though 
present, is not perceived, by reason of rapidity. There is 
no instance, admitted by both parties, of the simultaneous 
appearance of several cognitions,—on the strength whereof 
we could admit that there are several Minds. 

8a fra (h9). 

Fob biasons albsadt uentionbi), thb Mind 
MOST BE ATOUIO, (SO. 59). 

Bhdsya on SO. (59). 

[P. 186, LI. 11—12J. 

That Mind is atomic, and that it is onC )—both these pro¬ 
perties of the Mind Tollow from the non-simattamity of Oog- 
nitions. If the Mind were soinelliing targe, then it would 
be possible for it to be in contact with several sense- 
organs at one and the same time; and this should give rise 
to several Cognitions simultaneously. 

VUrfiia on SO. (59). 

[P. 441, LI. 7—8]. 

For reasons efc.—says the Sufra. That the Mind is ato¬ 
mic is to be deduced from those same reasons that have been 
put forward in support of the view that it is one only. 

End of Seeti 'n (6). 


^sajfLtrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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Section (7). 

[SQ^ras 60—72.] 

The Body i» formed under the Infiaeuee 
of the Unseen force {of Deefitiy), 

Bhdaya on SQ. (60). 

[P.186, L. 12 to P. 187, L. 9.J 

* The Mind, along with the Sense-organs, is found to 
operate only within the Body, never outside the Body; of 
the cognising person also, all experien'jing of objects, consist¬ 
ing of apprehension &o , is found to occur only in the 
Body : so also his acquiring of the desired and abandoning 
of the undesired thing,—and aP other operations carried on 
by man. Withr egard to the Body, there is a diversity of opinion, 
which gives rise to the following doubt:—Is the formation 
of the man’s Body due to his ‘ Karmm' or, is it 

* Since U>e Mi till op«rateB only in the Body, H is only riglit that the exact 
nature of the Body t-hoold be examined after the clmracler of the Mind haa been 
digcussed,— aaya the I'dr/ilra. An examination of the Mind requires an examina¬ 
tion of its receptacle, Body, also— the Thfparya adds. 

The use of the present enquiry consists in the determniinp' the relation of a 
particular SonI with a particular Body, and the birth and Final Release of that 
Soul, as also what is called ' Death.' If we can prove that the connection of tho 
Boul with the Body is dne to the past deeds of that SonI, all these phenomena 
become explained; thus alone ie use found for the law.< relating to the duties of 
the eeversi castes and conditions of man. Tlius it is that all that has gone before 
in the NyayasQtra becomee jiistiScd— 

Maii'e experiences occur in the Body; the Mind, like sll Sense organs, 
functions in the Body; and these facts can be explained only on the I asis of 
Man'i body being due to bis past deeds. Hence the necessity of the present 
enquiry. It would seem that the proper ecoasion for tbia investigation was ths 
Section that dealt with tlie B.xly itself. But it comes in more naturally in 
connection with the Mind, whidi is tiie principal instrument of all man’s pleasure, 

pain Ac.Some pa-'iple think tliat the Body of the child ia due to the 

Karman, not of the child itself, hot of the Father. But this is not right; because 
the Body of man most be tba product of (be acts of that peraon who regards 
that Body as himself, and acts for the experiences obtained through and in that 
Body;— For^ilaiadna. 


^BtxLtrixr^ljcjaJ. 
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the prodact of the tnaterial substances, independent of any 
* Kartnan' ? We hear several opinions expressed on this 
point. The truth on this point is as follows;— 

Sutra (60). 

The formation of the Body is due to the persist* 

ENCE OF THE EFFECT OF PREVIOUS ACTS.—Bu. (60). 

Tho terra *purvakrilam* ' previous,’ stands for those 
deeds, or actions in the shape of the * Activity of Speech, 
Cognition and Body,* that were done (by the person) in his 
previous body the ‘ effect ’ of the said ‘ acts * consists of 
Merit and Demerit produced by themthe 'anubandhai ‘per- 
sistente,’ of that ‘ effect,’ means the continuing of it as subsist* 
ing in the Soul;—and the ormalion of the Body is out 
of the material substances as operated upon by the said 
Bha P 187 * persistence of Meritd Demerit,* and not 

out of the material substances by themselves. 
That particular Body belongs to a Soul subsisting in which 
the Soul regards it as I,’ attached to which and desiring 
experiences in wliich that Soul obtains the various kinds of 
objects and acquires (brings about) Merit and Demerit; 
and when this Body falls off (on deah), another is brougqt 
into existence by the force of the ‘ Feoaculty ’ in the shape 
of the said * Merit and Depierit' along with (and operating 
upon) the material substances; when this second body has 
come into existence, there go on again actions for the 
fulfilment of the luan’s purposes, just as in the previous 
body; and the man’s activities go on as in the previous btdy 
All this phenomenon is possible only on the basis of the 
assumption that the production of the Body is out of qhe 
material substances as operated upon by the Soul’s acts. In 
the case of such objects as the chariot and the like, we find 
that being intended for the accomplishment of man’s purpose, 
they are brought into existence out of such matter sub* 
stances as are operated upon by man’s quality in the shape 
of Efort; and on the analogy of this we can infer that the 
Body, being meant to accomplish the man’s purposes, comes 
into existence out of such material substances as are operat¬ 
ed upon by some qualities belonging to the man (such for 
instance as bis Merit and Demerit). 
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VOrfika on KO. (60) 

[P. 441, L. S to P. 442, L. 20.) 

The Mind along with the Sense-organs, operates in the 
Body:* BO that when we discuss the nature of the Body, it 
may be regarded as the discussion of Mind; hence we 
proceed with the discussion of the Body; the question being 
—Is the production of the Body brought about by material 
substances independently of the * Karman * of the Soul, or 
is it brought about by them, as influenced by this Karman? 
This doubt arises on account of the difference of opinion 
on the point; we have heard of diverse opinions expressed 
about it. 

The truth is that—TAe formation of the Body ^e. ^e, 
—says the Sufra, The term * preoioue aete * tlundefor those 
actions, in the shape of the activity of Speech, ^hgnition and 
Body, that toere done by the person in his preoions Body;—the 
^ e^ect * of the said aete consists of Merit and Demerit /.roduced 
by them-^ihe *anubandha ’ ‘persistence ’ of that ‘effect ’ means 
the continuing of it as subsisting in the Soul. That there are such 
effects as ' Merit and Demerit' is shown by the fact that 
the time of fruition (appearance of the results) of man's 
acts is not fixed ; that is, it is not certain whether the effects 
of a man's acts will accrue to him during the present life or 
in another world, and in another birth. When the material 
substances are influenced by the said Merit and Demerit, 
they bring about the Body, which is not brought about by 
the material substances by themselves. 

How is it that Karman, which is called ‘ Merit and 
Vir P 442 Demerit,’ does not bring about its effect at 
the same time as (t.e., immediately after) 

i tself P" _ 

* Both aditioa raadi I by whiob the meeciog would be ‘ the Mind 

fuDotioni in the Body which it eqripped with the Seoie-orgtnt’. The Bhd|ya 
•nd the Taipursa both have I henoe we have adopted thit reading. 

^sajdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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Who says that it does not bring about its effect? Alt 
that we mean is that the time of fruition is uncertain: When 
all the various causes bearing upon the thing are present, 
and wliile present they are not obstructed in any way, then 
certainly the act does bring about its effect immediately 
after itself; and in cases where the action does not bring 
about the effect immediately, this is due to the obstruction 
caused by the peculiar circumstances attending the Karmic 
residuum that is undergoing fruition; that is, a present act 
fails to bring about its effect immediately, because it is 
obstructed by that Karmic residuum of the man which is 
undergoing fruition,—i.e., that Dbarma and Adharma 
whose effects have not been already experienced;—or the 
non-appearance of the effects of actions at all times may some* 
times be due to the obstruction caused by the fructifyiniy 
Karmic residuum- of other living b ings, whose experiences 
are akin to those in question; —or again, the non-appearance 
of the effects may be due to the acts being obstructed by 
the acts of those other living beings who would bo sharers in 
the ' Karman ’ of tlie man in question ;*■—or because such aux* 
iliary causes as Uerit and Demerit are not present at the 
timeor Merit and Demerit do not bring about,their effect 
at all times,as theauxiliary causes themselves are obstructed by 
the acts of other living beings. In fact this process of 
* Karman ' is incomprehensible, and it cannot be previously 
determined by human beings; what we have been pointing 
is only by way of illustration. 

" What is the reason in support of the Proposition that 
it is only such material substances as are influenced by 
Karman and not those that are not so influenced, —that 
bring about the Body P " 

* gj , the effect of the good eots of e men ere are apt to be aoUIfied by the 
evil deeds of his wife or son. 


^ftxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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We state the reason as follows:—(A) * The Body must 
be the product of such material substances as are iufluenc* 
ed by a specific quality of the Soul,—because while 
being a product, it is capable of fulfilling the Soul’s 
purpose'-all that is capable of fulfilling the Soul’s pur¬ 
pose is found to be the product of snob material substances 
as are influenced by the specific quality of the Soul,— 
e.g. the Chariot which is capable of fulfilling a man’s purposes, 
is found to the product of substances influenced by the 
specific quality of the Man, in the shape of his effort,—the 
Body is also found to be just suchhence the Body must 
be the product of substances influenced by something else.’ 
Or (B) ' Because it is the source of pleasure and pain, like 
the Jar and such things’;—(0) * because it is a product, 
like the Chariot &o.’and (D) 'because while being percep¬ 
tible by an external organ of perception, it is endowed with 
Colour and such other qualities, like the Jar.' f For these 
several reasons the Body must be the product of substances 
influenced by the Merit and Demerit of the Man], 

BhOfya on SQ. (61). 

[P. 187, L. 9 to L. 13.J 

On this point the Atheist argues as follows:— 

SAfra (61). 

'* The fobhation of tub Bout out of matebial sob- 

STAMORS IS BXAOTLT LIKE THE FBODOOflON OP MATB- 

HIAL BODIES OOT OF MATBBIAL SOBSTANOB8.” Stk. (611. 

" From out of material substances themselves—independ¬ 
ently of 'Earman’~are produced material bodies, in the 
shape of Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpiment and Soot; and 
they are taken up (by men) on account of their being capa¬ 
ble of accomplishing the purposes of man. In the same 
manner tbe Body, being pranced out of material substances 
independently of man’s * Karman,' would be taken up by himi 
of aoooont of its being conducive to his purposes." 
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Farfika on SQ. (61), 

[P. 442, L. 21 to P. 443, L. 6.] 

On tbia point the Atheist argnes as follows ;—**The 
formatuM of the Body etc. ele.-^From out of material 
oubslaneee Ihemteloet-^independenliy of Karma—are produced 
material hodiee, in the chape of Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpi* 
ment and Soot, and are taken up on account of their being 
eapahle of accomplishing the purposes of man, and the Body 
also would be similarly produced. This SUtra is meant to 
point out the invalidity of the premiss—* because the Body is 
conducive to mao’s purpose ’—(which has been put forward 
by the Si44^3nfiH in the Farfika, p. 442, LI. 15—16).” 

Sufra (62). 

Tms CANNOT BN ACONPTBD ; BBOAUSB WHAT IS tBOED IS 
BTILt TO BB TIIOTBD— (So. 62). 

Bhl/fya on Sb. (62). 

Just as it is still to be proved that * the formation of the 
Body is independent of £[arman /80 is it still to be proved that 
* the production of Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpiment, Soot 
and such things is independent of Karman’; so that being itself 
still to be proved, the said premiss cannot serve as a valid 
reason, 

FSrfika on SQ. (62). 

[P. 443, L. 6 to L. 13], 

If what is urged in SO. 61 is meant to be a reason (put 
forward as proof of the conclusion that ' the Body is pro 
duced independently of Karman ’), then, it cannot be admitted 
as a valid reason, being, as it is a mere statement of an ex* 
ample. If, on the other hand, the reasoning is meant to be 

material substances, independently of Karman, bring about 
the Body,—because they are capable of accomplishing man’s 
purpose,—like Sand Ac.’,—then, this cannot he accepted be- 
cauoewhal it urged it tlill to be proved. Just as it is stiU te 

^tajdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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be proved that the Body is produced out of material sob* 
stances, irrespeotively of Earman, so is it still to be proved 
that the production of Sand &c. is independent of Earman (Des* 
tiny). In fact, that the production of Sand &o. also is doe to 
^Earman’ is proved by the same reason (of this being conduc* 
ive to man’s purposes). And in support of this conclusion we 
have the instance, admitted by both parties, of the Chariot 
which is found to be produced out of substances influenced 
by a specific quality of man; and there is no such instance 
available in support of the conclusion that the production of 
anything is independent of Rarman. 

Bhafj/a on SQ. (63). 

[P. 187, L. 17 to P. 188, 6.3 

What has been urged (in SQ. 61) in regard to the * pro¬ 
duction of material bodies out of material substances • 
any analogy between this and the case in question 

THERE IS NONE ; BEOtHSE PARENTS ABB THB OAHSB 
or FORMATION (OF THB BoDY). (SQ. 63). 

What has been urged by the Atheist bears no analogy to 
the case in question. " Why P ” Because the * material 
bodies’ mentioned (Sands &c.) are produced without seeds; 
while the Body is always produced from seeds. The term 
* parents ’ stands for the ovule and semen, which constitute 
the * seeds’ (of the Body); and what brings about the birth 
of the Body out of the material substances in the mother’s 
womb are—(1) that ‘ Earman' of the personality himself, 
which is conducive to the experiences to be gone through by 
him in the mother’s womb, sod (2) the * Earman ’ of the Pa¬ 
rents which is condncive to the experiences resulting from 
the birth of the child. Thus it is established that there is 
connection with * seeds ’ (in the shape of Semen and Ovule), 

FSrfika on SQ. (68). 

[P. 443, L. 13 to L. 19 ] 

What has been urged above in regard to * the formation of 
fnatirial bodies out of material substances ' bears no analogy 

^eajdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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io ike ease in queslinn, * because Parents are the cause of the 
production of the Body* The term ‘ Parents ’ stands for 
the ooule and,semen. The ‘Karman ' (Destiny) of the Parents, 
conducive to the experiences resulting from the birth of the 
child,—and the Karman of the personality conducive to the 
experiences to be gone through in the mother’s womb,—both 
these Karmas conjointly bring about the birth of the Body 
in the mother’s womb. It is in this manner that the * con* 
nection of the seeds ’ is established ;* and it is on account 
of this connection of the seed that the child born belongs to 
the same genus as its parents. 

Sutra (64). 

AND so ALSO IS TBS VOOD, —(SQ. 64). 

Bhdeya on SQ. (64), [P. 188, L. 8 to L. 14,] 

* Uie cause of the formation of the Body * —this has to be 
added, being the prinoipal clause (of the sentence of which 
SQtras 6S and 64 are component parts). 

‘Food’ is what is eaten and drunk; and the juices, 
brought about by the digestion of the food, entering into the 
seed embedded in the mother’s womb, undergo development 
along with that seed; and in that seed there is as much 
development as suffices for the accretion of the necessary 
aggregate :->-the accretion thus formed goes on to develop 
into such aggregates as (1) the cell, (2) the mass, (H) the 
foetus, (4) embryo,t (5) arteries, (6) head, and (7) feet &o., 
—and ultimately into what comes to be the substratum of 
the sense-organs ;—when the foetus has been formed, the 
juices of the food are absorbed by it through the umbilical 
cord, and it eontinues to grow till it becomes fit for being 
born. No such development is found to occur in the case 
of food lying in the dish (and not eaten by a person): From 
all this it follows that the development of the Body of the 
child is dependent upon the karman (Destiny of the 
Parents). 

* m >■ th* right reading. 

f From (1) to (4) are the namea of the leveril ahapae of the dvrelopiog 
foBtue—aaya the fStparya. 


^eajfLtrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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TOrliku on Sli. [64). 

[P. 44 a, L. 21 to P. 444, L. 5.] 

Also b«eaus0 food i$ ihe eatuo of tho production of tho 
Body—BOoh. is the complete sentence. It is also meant to be 
a oircamstanoe that puts the case of the Body on a totally 
different footing from that of Sands, Pebbles &o. * Food' is 
what is eaten and drunk; the digestion of 
Tir. P. 444. these prod!aces certain Juioes; these go on deve* 

loping in the mother's body; and aggregating into the shape 
of the foetus in the womb they come to form the Cell &o , 
and finally develop into Hands, Feet, &o., through the accre* 
tion of material substances influenced by * Karman ’ 
If the material substances were not influenced by Karman 
(when developing into the foetus), then similar devel' 
opment shovdd attend the food in the dish also. There 
is however no snch development of the food in the dish. 
Hence the conclusion is that in the formation of the human 
body, the material substances do stand in need of the inSa« 
ence of JEhman or Destiny. 

Fufra (65). 

SpBOIALLY BEOAOSS, even when THTSIOAl. CONNECT' 

ION IS FBESENT, THEBE IS NO CEBTAINTT (iN TOE APFEAB' 
ANOE or THE EFFECT). (SQ. 65), 

Bhafya on SQ. (65). 

[P. 188, L. 16 to L. 13.] 

As a matter of fact, every connection of the Parents does 
not bring about conception; and the only explanation of 
this is that there is no conception when tlie necessary influ* 

* NENfk >* tlio rigbl (Mdiug •, tb« mom twiag thtt—* it tb« DMtiajr ot tbt 
Parantf bad Dothiog to do with doTalopmeot of the foetoa, and tUa was due 
to the iadepeodcnt action of the material eubstanoea tbeiDi<ci*ec,--then the food 
io the dish ehonld alio develop into the fcetna in the same maoner as Uie food 
eaten by the mother. 

ouxLtrLtr^ljcxLL 
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ence of Karman (Destiny), is absent; and when this inflaenoe 
is preront conception does take place. This is the only ex« 

G lanation possible of the said uncertainty of conception. 

! the material substances were independent (of any such influ* 
ence as Destiny), there should be certainty of conception; 
for under that hypothesis, there would be no element want* 
ing in the causes necessary for the formation .of the Body. 

Farfika on Sfl. (65). 

(P. 444, L. 7 to L. 9.] 

Specially because etc. ete.—-says the S9{ra. If in the for¬ 
mation of the Body, the material substances were independ¬ 
ent of Earman (Destiny), then, every connection of tbo 
parents should lead to the birth of a child. If, on the 
other hand, they are dependent upon Karman^ the uncertainty 
becomes easily explained. 

Bhayya on Sn.(66). 
fP. iss, L. 18 to P. 189, L. 12.] 

Further, 

JosT AS Eabhan (Obstiny) is tbb oacsb op tbb 
POSHATIOK of tbb BoDT, SO IS IT ALSO OP TBB OONNBOT- 
10 N or THAT Body (with a partioolar Sool).* (Sq. 6 H), 

It is, as a matter of fact, impossible for the Body to be 
formed out of the Earth and other material substances, 
independently of Destiny,—the Body consisting, as it does, 
of an aggregation, brought about by mes'is of an arrange¬ 
ment or disposition, most difficult to encompass, of such 
(heterogeneous) components as—(1) the arteries through 
which the bodily humours and life-breath flow. (2) the bum- 

*TbM Safra MtioipatM the oldootioo that, when a body ie bom, it conies into 
contact with all Soule—since all arc equally omnipresent,—so that a body should 
belong to all Souls equally. The answer is that, thougb in a general way all Soiria 
are in contact with the Body, yet the special connection of the body with one in- 
diTidual Sool is due tothe Destiny ot that Soul; which Destiny determines the 
exact body fit tor the experiences in store tor that Soul. 

Would it not he simpler to take the 9a{ra to mean that 'the conneetion ijf 
Parsnls also is due to the Destiny ot tbs Soul to bs bom ot these parents.' This 
would be more in keeping with the context. 

^itjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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ours of the body oulminstin^in the semen, (3) the Tendon, Skin, 
Bones, Veins, Muscle, embryo and foetus, (4) head, arms and 
belly, (ft) the thighs, (6) the Wind, Bile and Pldegm per¬ 
meating the Body, and (7) the mouth, throat, chest, stomach, 
intestines and Irawels ;—consequently nre conclude -that its 
formation is due to Destiny. In the same manner if among 
the causes (bringing about the body) there is nothing that is 
related to any particular Soul, the Earth and other material 
substances that would constitute the body would be equally 
related to all the Souls—among whom there would be nothing 
to distinguish one from the other,—and there being nothing 
in the Earth &o. themselves that would connect them with 
any one Soul, and with the rest, the Body formed out of 
these would be the common substratum for the pleasure, 

E ain and cognition of all the Souls;—as a matter of fact 
owever, each Body is found to be connected with only one 
particular Soul; and the only explanation of this restriction 
is that Karman (Destiny) is a cause that brings about the 
formation of the Body; so that the Karmic residuum of each 
Soul being restricted to itself, it produces a Body fit for being 
the substratum of the experiences of that particular Soul in 
which the residuum subsists, and connects that body with 
that Soul. Thus it is found that just as Desliny is the e<nm 
of the formation of the Body, so is it also of the connection 
of that Body loith a f articular SouL What we mean by 
* connection * is the relation that each Body bears to an 
individual Soul. 

VSrlika on SQ. (66). 
[P.444,L.8toP.445,L. 9.] 

Objection :—“ The connection with all Souls being equal, 
they should all have a common body,—‘there being nothing 
to restrict a body to any one Soul only." 

Answer :—If what you mean by this is that—‘‘ One Body is 
related to all Souls, through conjunction brought about either 
by conjunction or by motion; and in the Body itself there 
is nothing that could restrict it to any one Soul; nor is there 
any thing in the Soul whereby any one Body could be the 
means of the experiences of that Soul only; and yet such 

^tcjdxrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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restriction is actually found to exist; hence it behoves the 
Siddhantin to explain this restriction (of one Body to one 
Soul),”—then our answer to this is provided in the next 
Sutra : 

Just os Destiny etc, fte. —says the iS'Ofra. That same 
Destiny which brings about the Body also serves to restrict 
the connection of that Body. If the formation of the Body 
were not due to Destiny, then we would have the incongrui* 
ties already noted above. "But to what is due the subsist¬ 
ence of the Destiny in a particular Soul?” If you mean 
by this that—" even if Destiny is what restricts the forma¬ 
tion of the Body, whence does the restriction of Destiny 

arise ? ”—then our answer is that it is due 

Yir, P. 445. 

to the restriction of the bringing about of its 
own connection ; that is, when one Soul becomes connected 
with one Body, the Destiny resulting from this connection 
belongs to that Soul. "But whence the restriction in regard 
to the connection ? This question shall persist in the same 
manner as that relating to the restriction of the Destiny.*' 
Not so ; for Mind is the cause of restriction; that is, the 
connection brought about by the Mind belongs to that Soul 
to whom the Mind belongs. “ The same question arises 
in regard to the Mind also; the Mind being equally related 
to all Souls, whence the restriction ? ” Destiny itself is 
the cause of this restriction; the Mind belongs to that partic¬ 
ular Soul with whose Destiny it is bound up, " How 
does this come about at the beginning of creation (when there 
is no Destiny) ? ” This objection has no force, since wo 
do not admit of any such thing as the ‘ beginning of crea¬ 
tion;* the world is without a beginning, as has been proved 
under Sutra 8 - 1-1 SI; and the objection urged is applicable 
only if the world has a beginning, and not if it has 
none. 


^sajfLtrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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SSfra (67). 

Bt what has b»n said iir thi prioidins Sotba 

IHR ABSBNOB OP DNIVERSAUTT BAS IBBir EXPLAIBID [t.0., 

SHOWN TO BB IHFOSSIBIiB, INBXFLIOABLB UNDER THB PORTA* 

FAK9A (Sa. 67)].* 

Bkifya on Stl. (67). 

[P. 189, and U to P. 190, apd 15.] 

What is called *aniyam(t\ 'absence of anipersalitj’, has 
been explained^bj what has been said in the preceding 
SOtra,—'just as Destiny is the cause of the formation of the 
Body so is it also of the connection of that Body with a 
particular SouV—as impossible und inexplicable under the 
theory that the formation of the Body is not due to Destiny, f 

Q, " What does, Niffoma, * Uniyersality,’ mean here ? " 

A. What is called * Universality ' here is the idea that 
the body of one Soul is the tame as that of all Sotds; so that 
what is meant by ‘mnyamaf ‘absence of Universality,’ is diverti* 
iy, distinotionf peealiarUy^ —i.e., the idea that the body of one 
Soul is different from that of another.t 

* All the commenUriee explain this Saps as aimed agaiDSt the foliowhig 
8ifikliya.doctrine “ The formation of the Body is not due te Destiny {it is due 
to the functioning of Primordial Hatter ; this Prim>rJiai Hatter, through its 
own inherent aetirity, indepsndently of Hsrit, Oo-asrit ae,, evolves the several 
products.” 

TheSiiltra has been rendered according to the erplanation provided by the 
Gominentators. Would it not be simpler to render it as follows—' What has been 
said disposes of the objection that there could be no restiriction as to which Soul 
should have which Body.’ 

t We have adopted the Teading-%sm4PrfirWW? . 

af JBh which has been adopted by the Tdiparya ; according to which 
and the PSritba, this sentence should be construed that - 

wi WvdMtfmif ..Bffvit Tim IRlparya explains tlie purport 

as follows —‘ The absence of Universality—i.«., the fact that no single Body can be 
cniuinoii to all Souls -that has been described in the preceding 8(i|ra—Aos been 
uptained—Lt., showu to be impossible under the theory that the formation of the 
Body is brought about by •naterialaabstances iudspendently of any such influence 
as that of Destiny.’ 

X * Niyama stands for UMbenalUg, the idea of all Souls having a common 
body ; ‘ Aiiiyana' means wa-mivertalUy, the idea that one Soul has one body and 
another a totally different one—Tdl/mryo. 

^tajfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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As a matter of faot, we actually find such diversity or 
distinotions in the birth of bodies as (a) one is born in a high 
family, another in a low family, (6) one is praiseworthy 
and another blameworthy, (e) one is full of diseases while 
another is free from diseases, (d) one is complete while 
another is maimed, («) one is full of suffering while another 
is full of happiness, (j^ one is endowed with excellent charac* 
teristics of man while another is quite the contrary, {g) one 
is endowed with good properties while another possesses 
bad properties, (A) one has efficient and another weak 
sense-organs. [These are the cruder differences ordinarily 
perceptible] there are several subtler differences, which are 
innumerable. All this diversity in the birth of Bodies can be 
due only to the Destiny attaching to each individual Soul 
(which determines the character of the Body into which that 
Soul is going to be born). On the other hand, if there were 
no such diverse Destinies, attaching to individual Souls, (as in« 
fluencing the birth of the Body), then—there being no 
difference aipong the Souls themselves, and the Earth and 
other material substances (as constituting Primordial Matter) 
being the same in all oases, and there being nothing in these 
substances to lead to any restriction,—it would come to this 
that all bodies belong to all Souls, ds a matter of fact how¬ 
ever, the life of Souls is not found to be so (that is, such as all 
bodies bebng to ail Souls). Heuce the conclusion is that 
the formation of the Body canuot but be due to the infiuence 
of Destiny. 

Further, the separation (freedom^ of the Soul from the 
Body is also rendered possible by the possibility of the 
exhaustion of Kartnaa (Destiny). • That i^ to say, 
when the formation of the Body is due to Destiny, it becomes 
possiblet for the Soul to become separated (freed) from that 
body.—“ How ? ’’— Through the puteibilitg of the exhaustion of 
Desting. It is possible for Destiny to be exhausted in the 
following mannerBight Knowledge having destroyed Illu¬ 
sion, the person becomes free from all attachment,—-he 

* Tliu appeani ai SS|rS in the printed text. But no (Utib Sii(ra it found in 
the NySsaiOehlHibvt^ha, nor in Sutra Mtt. C. and I)., nor in Viahvanatha’a 
Vfilli. 

t For «<qw read aqqw at foaud in Puri Mt. B. 

MjdjtrLtr^LCjgJ. 
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eomtnits no further deeds, by body, speech, or ntni<f, which 
could lead to his rd*birth ; so that there is no further acouma* 
lation of Destiny, and all past accumulation becomes exhaust* 
ed by his passing through the experiences resulting there¬ 
from : thus (in the absence of Destiny) there being nothing 
to bring about a further Body, when the present Body falls 
off, no further Body is formed, and hence there is no further 
bondage (for that Soul). If the formation of the Body were 
not due to Destiny,—as of the material substance (Primordial 
matter) itself there can be no destruction,—there would be no 
possibility of the Soul ever becoming freed from tbe Body. 

VMika on Sw. (67). 

[P.445,L. lltoL. 19.] 

By what has been said ^c. Ac.—says the Sa(ra. ** What 
is meant by Niyatna ? ” ‘ Niyama * stands for the notion 

that * just as one body belongs to one Soul so does it belong 
to all Souls’; so thatantyern't, ‘absence of Universality* 
stands for diversity, distinction, the notion that ‘the body of 
one Soul is totally different from that of another.’ 

As a matter of fact, living beings are found to hare 
distinct bodies of varying kinds; this could not be possible 
if the formation of bodies were doe to material substances 
independently of Destiny; while (if it were doe to Destiny), 
inasmuch as there is diversity in the Destinies of men, a 
diversity in the bodies would be only natural. 

The separation of the Soul from the Btdy is also rendered 
possible by the possibility of the eahaustion of Destiny. There 
are two causes of the B^y —manifested and unmanifested ; 
of the Unmanifested cause, which is called * Destiny,’ there is 
exhaustion due to the experiencing of its results; and when 
Destiny has been exhausted, material substances (the mani¬ 
fested causes), even though present, do not produce another 
body: and hence Final Bel^e becomes accomplished. If 

^sejfLtrUr^jLcjaJ. 
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Destiny bad no influenoe (over the substances forming the 
Body)—the cause of the Body, in the shape of the material 
substances, being eternal (indestructible), the destruction of 
urhat would render the Souls free and hence released ? 

Su(ra (68). 

• If IT BE ASSERTED THAT—" THE FORMATION OF THE 

Body is dob to ‘ ap^jsta ’ [(a) ‘ NoN-PEBCErrK N, ’ or (s) 

ON8BBN aOAUTT] —THEN [oUB ANSWER IS THATJ IN THAT 

CASE, EVEN AFTER FINAL RELEASE-THERE WOULD BE 

UKEUaOOD OF A BoDT BBINO PRODUCED. (SQ. 68). 

BhSsya on SQ. (68). 

[r. 190, L. 17 to P. 191, L. 15.] 

[A] It is a^cira/tana, 'non-perception,* that is spoken 
of as u^ristn, (in the Sutra). As a matter of fact, the forma¬ 
tion of the Body is brought about by * non-perception.' That 
is, as long as the Body has not been formed, the perceiver, 
being without a receptacle (abode), cannot pereeiee things, the 
things to be perceived by him being of two kinds-—(a) the 
cbfect (Sound, Taste, Odour & 0 .) and the dieereity or difference 
between the Unmanifeeied (Primordial Matter) and the Sovd ; 
—and it is (in view of this ' non-perception,' and) for this 
purpose (of accomplishing tlie perception of these two kinds 
of things) that the Body is brought into existence. Hence 
when the said perception (of both kinds of things) has been 
aocomplUhed, the material substances have done all they had 

* Th« printed text, a* aleo tlie ATpSyaiSaAliuAeejUa, includes this. clause also 
wilder the SQtra. But neither Vislivsnalha nor any SQ{ra Ms. reads the Sfitra so ; 
according to tliese tlie form of the SOtra is simply ‘poHOslalprataiigo' pavarffi. 
But from the Bkitpa (P. 181, LI. 10 &u.} it is dear Uiat the text of the S&|ra is 
as printed. 

The K<ir(iAa and the Tifparj/e explain Uiia objection os proceeding from tlia 
SodbAya (A). The Bhatya latter on, P. 191, L. lO, offers another explanation, 
whereby the objection ia represented as coming from the Jaina (B). 

The Tdiparya has explained the term ‘A^fipts'of IheSatrs, which tlia 
BhMys says, is syncoymous here with'o^rsAuMa,'non-perception,’—to mean tlie 
non-perception of such objects of anjoyiiieiit at Sound and the like, os also the 
non-perception of the diatlnction betwooa HjuI and Matter, 

^icjfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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to do (in connection with that perceiving Soul) and oonse< 
qnentlj do not produce any other Body for him ;.and in this 
manner the * separation from Body * becomes possible." 

If you hold the above view, thenoiir answer is that 
—in that casfi, even afti>r FiWfl SeleaMt there would be 
likelihood of n further Body being born. That is, there 
would be likelihood of another Body being prodnc* 
ed for that Soul. According to you, there is one 
‘non-perception'— i.e., impossibility of perception—while 
the Body has not been formed; and there is * impossibility 
of perception ’ after the Body has ceased to exist,—which 
also is another * non-perception—and between these two 
* non-perceptions * there is no difference; so that, even after 
Final Release, inasTniich as ‘non-perception’ [which, according 
to yon, is the sole canse of the pr^uction of the BodyJ 
would be there, there would be every likelihood of another 
Body being produced. 


"But the fact of the purpose of the Body-produetion 
having been aeeompluhed forma the point of difference 
(between the two ‘ non-perceptions).”* 


This cannot be right; because as a matter of fact, we 
find production or accomplishment as well as non-accom¬ 
plishment. That is, if what yon mean to urge is that— 
“ When perception (of ordinary things, and of the difference 
between Soul and Matter) has been accomplished, the 
material substances have their purpose fulfilled, and as 
such, do not go to form another Body; and this forms the 
point of difference [wherein one kind of ‘ non-perception,* 
that due to the cessation of the Body upon Final Release, 
differs from the other kind of ' non-perception,’ that due 
to the non-existence of the Body, before it has been pro¬ 
duced],"—then, our answer is that this cannot be right; 
because we find production on accomplishment as well as 
on non-accomplishment; that is, as a matter of fact we find 
that Bodies are produced again and again (for the non- 
released Soul), even though the material substances have 
their purpose fulfilled by the Soul's perception of the things 
of the world; and inasmuch as the Bodies produced 
again and again do not (always) bring about the perception 


* Thit if printed M SQ{rf. But no tach SQ^n it found anywherf. 
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of difference between Sonl and Matter (which is the only 
purpose left to be accomplished for the 8oul bj these 
subsequent bodies), the production of all these bodies must 
be regarded as purposeless. 

From all this it is clear that, under the theory that 
the creation of things is not due to Destiny, the formation 
of the Body vanitol be regarded as being for the purposes 
of ‘ Perceptionwhile under the theory that the said crea¬ 
tion is due to Destiny, the formation of the Body can be 
rightly regarded as being for the purposes of * Perception as 
(under this latter theory) * Perception’ consists in experience, 
which is the result of deeds done (i e. Destiny). 

[B] The clause ‘ Ui^a^rietakUritam ’ may be taken as 
representing the theory of other philosophers:—“ Adrieta is 
the name of a particular quality of Atoms, which brings about 
action or motion; it is when urged by this quality that the 
Atoms combine and bring about the Body; whereupon 
this Body is entered by the Mind, which also is urged to it 
by its own quality of ' Adrista '; and when the Body has 
become entered by the Mind then the Perceirer begins to 
have his perceptions.” 

The answer to this theory also is that—' there ie likeli¬ 
hood of another Body being produced *—since the Mind is not 
destroyed; that is, even after Final Release, there would 
be likelihood of a further Body being produced, as * 
the quality of Atoms, is indestructible (and hence persists 
even after Release). 

FSrfika on Sn. (68). 

[P. 44 , L. 1 to P. 448, L. 8.] 

It may be asserted that—it is due to a^fifta; that is, 
the formation of the Body is doe to adrifia ,—the world 
* adrifta ’ meaning adarthana, non-perception. That is, at 
the beginning of creation, Primordial Matter becomes active 
by reason of the Soul’s purpose; and becoming thus active 
it brings about the Body undergoing modifications from 
the Mahat onwards; and it is only when the Body has been 
produced that the Peroeiver perceives the things to bo por- 
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oeived i~^lhing$ to be pereeioed being of two kinds: (1) 
Objects and (2) difference between Soul and Matter; and 
when this perception has been accomplished, Primordial 
Matter, having its work accomplished, does not act any 
further. Thus then, it is ' non-perception ' (of Objects and 
of the difference between Soul and Matter) that should be 
regarded as the cause of the formation of the Body, since it 
comes about only when the former is present. 

In accordance with this theory,* even after Final Release 
there would be likelihood of a Body being Produced, Accord* 
ing to the above there are two kinds of ' noa*peroeptioa ;* 
(l)t that which is regarded as the impossibility of percep¬ 
tion, before the activity of Primordial Matter, and (2) that 
impossibility of perception which comes subsequently, after 
the formation of the Body has ceased;—now there is no 
difference between these two ' non*perceptioii8 ;* so that if 
the formation of the Body be attributed to ‘ aon*peroeption,’ 
then it should come to this—just as Primordial Matter 
becomes active for the accomplishment of man’s purpose, 
before he has pereeioed the difference between Soul and 
Matter [this activity being due to* non*perception ’ of difference 
between Soul and Matter],—so in the same manner, even 
after the Final Release of the Man, that matter should 
become active (by reason of ‘ noa*perceptioa ’ which is still 
there, in the shape of the impossibUily of pereeiohig the objects 
cf perception). But no such activity (after Final Release) is 
admitted (by the SSAkhya). Hence the formation of Body 
cannot bo attributed to ' noa*perception.* 


«But there will be this difference between the two 
*noa*pereeptions' that in the case of one the work has been 
accomplished.’* 

• Bead for 



U the right reeding. 


^ctxLtrixr^ljcxLL 
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This eannofc be right ;* becauie as a. matter of fact we 
find material substanoes actire, when tbeir work has been 
accomplished as well as when it has not been accomplished : 
S.g. the first Body of tbe ^ul having accomplished the 
work of the perception of Colour and such other objects of 
perception, the second and subsequent Bodies could not 
be the means of bringing about the perception of Colour 
&o, (since this perception has been already accomplished); 
but this second and other subsequent bodies are actually 
found to be the means of the perception of Colour, Sound 
&o.;—and from this it is clear that material substances are 
active also after their work has been accomplished. Then 
again, the formation of the Body being for the accomplish* 
ment of the Soul’s purpose,—and this ' purpose * consisting 
of tbe perception of the difference between Soul and Matter, 
—since the second and subsequent Bodies do not accomplish 
this purpose, the formation of these must bo regarded as 
purposeless. 

“What we mean by ‘non-perception’ (as the cause of 
Body*formation) is a particular kind of deaire to pereeioe.’* 

It you mean by this that—“ Non-petteplion does not 
mean absence of perei^ption, it means only the deairo to 
perceive, and no such desire can arise when Primordial Matter 
has accomplished its work in regard to the Person,”—^his 
is not right; because before the activity of Primordial 
Matter has set in, the said desire cannot appear; until 
Primordial Matter has actually evolved into Jfahaf &o., there 
VirP 447 ^ Jxo desire to percctM; how then can 

any such desire be the cause of the said 
activity (of Primordial Matter)? “ By reason of omnipo¬ 
tence, it is there at that time also.” If you mean by this 

* Tb« right reading ie W wfv 


^lejdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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that —** Primordial Matter is endowed with all cansal poten¬ 
cies, and endowed with these potencies, which constitute 
its own essence, Primordial Matter is omnipresent; and 
since it is omnipresent, there is desire to perceive in the 
Matter, even before its activity has set in,*'—then, this 
(annot be right; as in that case there would be no possibility 
of Final Release. Just as the Desire to Perceive is there 
(before activity), so also would the ‘ Perception of Difference 
between Soul and Matter ’ be there (by reason of the omni¬ 
presence of Primordial Matter); so that (if during the 
activity of Matter also, the said Perception is there) 
there would be no Final Release at all. In fact while 
the Perception of Difference is there, there should be 
activity of Primordial Matter;’ and your theory involves the 
further incongruity that even when the Perception of Differenoe 
is there, the Desire to Perceioe does not cease. Further, 
according to you that which exists never loses its being, so 
that where the Desire to Perceive exists (it can never cease), 
whence could there be Final Release ? Then again. 
Desire to Perceioe and Perception o/Dt^erence being mutually 
contradictory, how could they exist at one and the same 
time ? 

If the Opponent were to say that what he means by * non¬ 
perception’ is ojacna. Ignorance^ —be should be met with 
the following alternative What is *ajMaa,' ‘Ignor¬ 
ance*? Is it absence of knowledge^ Or wrong knowledge? 
'* What do you mean by this ? *’ If it is mere absence, then 
no Final Release is possible, for before the activity of 
Primordial Matter, as also after its work has been accom¬ 
plished, this absence of knowledge will be there. * If, on the 

* Bafor« the aotivity of Primordioi matter there is aiMnceeFinoielidlse, of 
difference between SonI and Hatter, and after Primordial Matter hae done Ite work, 
there ii oiiMce Ittmitdgt, of ordinary tbin|^ 

MjdjtrLtr^LCjgJ. 
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other hand, *ajhHna* stands for wrong knovoledgt, that cannot 
be right; as before the activity of matter, no. such vrrong 
knowledge is present [there being no objects that could be 
known]. **Why should the wrong knowledge be absent 
(before the activity of Matter) ? " For the simple reason 
that (according to the Ssnkhya) wrong knowledge is a quality 
of Bu^dhi (which is not present before the activity of 
Primordial Matter). Further, after Primordial Matter has 
done its work, Btt4^hi would cease to exist; bow then oonld 
its quality, wrong knowledge, remain P ” ** But in accord¬ 

ance with the theory that Products are ever existent, the 
Wrong Cognition is always present. ” By saying this you 
set aside Final Release entirely. " Why P ’* Because 
to hold that Wrong Knowledge is ever present means that 
Eight Knowledge (which leads to Release) is ever absent. 
F'lrther [if it be^nrged that Right Knowledge also is ever 
present, according to the SShkhya theory of every Product 
being ever-existent], Right Knowledge and Wrong Knowledge 
(being contradictories) can never exist at the same time; 
hence it cannot be right to hol'd that activity (which is preceded 
by Wrong Knowledge, eX'hyp Hhesi) is for the accomplishment 
* of Bight Knowledge. According to your theory there is 
nothing that is nen-exiatent, —and what is existent never 
loses its being; so that all things being always existent, it 
behoves yon to explain for the sake of what thing should 
Primordial Matter become active. If you hold that the 
activity of Primordial Matter is for the purpose of manifeating 
(what already exists in an unmanifested form),—’then the 
question remains as before : Is this manifeatation existent 
before the said activity f or non-existent P ” What is 
meant is that what was unpereeioed before (activity) becomes 

• not mwv, '■» the right nediag. 

atxLtrixr^ljcjtaJ. 
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perceived (after).” When a thing becomes perceived, 
is there any fresh quality produced in it ? or does it become 
perceived without any such quality being produced ? If you 
hold that it is perceived after a particular quality has been 
proditced in it, then this involves a self*coiitradictk)n on your 
part. * If, on the other hand, you bold that it is perceived 
without any fresh quality being produced in it, then, it 
VSr. P 448. behoves you to explain why in that case, it is 
not perceived before (activity of matter). In 
fact howsoever much you may try, you can never explain the 
production of any fresh quality; while if you deny the pro¬ 
duction of a fresh quality, you cannot explain the per¬ 
ceptibility and imperceptibility of the thing. 

If, on the other hand, the formation of the Body is due 
to Destiny, then it is only right that for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing about the perception, material substances are influenced 
by the quality of the man (in the shape of bis effort) and 
thus bring into existence his Body :—for unless the Body is 
produced, the Perceiver, being without an abode, cannot 
perceive things. 

Others have explained (to which the formation 

of the Body is attributed) as a quality of Atoms. In the 
case of these people also, there would be likelihood of a Body 
being produced, aleo after Final Release, as what brings about 
the Body is a quality of Atoms (which is ever present); so 
that even after Pinal Belease there could be a possibility of 
Bodies being produced. 

SBtra (69). 

Tbbrs should ra no bhvibahob or ooHNBonox,-— 

THIS BXINO DOB TO THI AOTIOH Of XIITD.t (Sfl. 69). 

• ide* of MytliiDg boing produced after k not oompntible with the 
SeAkbya theory of *niwiifeatttioD,’ , 

TbU sat'* i* found in the ForlBil|f»-Ua.; k ii found ererywbere eke. 

^BOjdxrLtr^ljcxLL 
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BhU^ya Sii. (69). 
fP. 191, L. 17 to P. 1915, L. 3.] 

[Another objection against the Jaina view, referred to in 
the latter part of the BhSsya on SQ. 68 ] 

If the mind enters (into the Body) by virtue of * adrisht 
the Unseen Quality of the Mind, there should bo no severance 
of connection (bet«veen the Mind and the Body). For under 
this view,* to what could the moving out of the Mind from 
the Body be due ? Under our theory the said moving out 
(of the Mind from the Body, at death) is due to the fact 
that one set of Karmic Residuum (to which the dead Body 
owed its existence) having been exhausted, another set of 
Karmic residuum (to which the next Body would be due) 
sets up its fruition.f “ The moving out of the Mind 
would be due to the unseen quality ; that same 

unseen quality which has been the cause of entrance (of the 
Mind into the Body) will also be the cause of its exit ** 
This cannot be right; for one and the same thing cannot be 
the cause of both life (which is what the entrance of Mind 
means) and death (which is what is meant by the Mind's 
exit); according to your view the same Unseen Quality would 
be the cause of both life and death; and this is absurd. 

VBrfika on SQ. (69). 

(P. 448, L. 10 to L. 16.] 

There thould be no eeeeranee of connection^ etc, etc, —says 
the SSfra. [The view traversed here is as follows]—“ Atoms 
combine, among themselves, by reason of their Unseen 
Quality, and having combined, they bring into existence the 
Diad and other products, down to the Body; and this Body is 
entered by the Mind, through its own Unseen Quality'.*' 

Our answer to this is that what leads to the entrance of the 
20nd into the Body [t.e. the Unseen Quality] being eternal, 
by what could its exit (from the Body) be brought about ? 
• m i> better than 

t IIRRI|.««»«».Itl<%'‘^be«e words bave no conuectioo with the pre- 
aent They are not fbnnd in the Peri Mss., nor in any other maaosoript 

save one. 


^lejfLtrUr^ljcjaJ. 
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Aceordiog to oar theory, it is only riglit that upon the ezhauS' 
iion of the (former) Karmic residuum, exit should be brought 
about by the (next) Karmic residuum and death should 
ensue. It will not be right to assert that the Unseen Quality 
of the Mind would be the cause of both (its entrance and 
exit) because one and the same thio{$ cannot be the cause 
of both life and death. 

Snfra (70). 

Inasmuch as Death would not be fossiblb, tub 

Boot should have to he eeoabdbd as bveb*lasxino. 

(So. 70). 

Bhd§ya on SO. (70). 

[P. 192, L. 6 to L. 8.] 

When, on the experiencing of the fruits (of all deeds) 
there is exhaustion of Karmic residuum and the Body 
falls off, it is called ' death *; and under the influence of 
another Karmic residuum there is 'rebirth.' Now, if the 
formation of the Body were due to the material substances 
tbemselTes, independently of Destiny, what is it the exhaus* 
tion whereof could lead to the fall of the Body, which is 
called ' death ’ P And there being no death we understand 
that the Body ehould have to be regarded as ever-lasting. For 
if Death were due to mere chance, (and not to a speciflo cause 
relating specifically to the individual), then there could be 
no difference in the manner of death (in several persons).* 
VarfiJta .oh So. (70). 

[P. 448, L. 1.^ to D. 18.] 

Jnasmueh as Death etc, etc. —says the Sufra. What we 
mean by saying that * the Body should have to be regarded as 
eternal * is that Death would not be possible; because, as We 
have already explained (Text, L. 448, L. 12) 'the Unseen 

*So»« ptnoM die io Uia woinb, tome m mob m they are born, ud m forth. 
If dMth were not tbo effect of e ipeciBo c«bm, it ehoold be either ttirmil, like 
Jki$ka, or en abMlote like the eky>lotiu.—7'4{parya. 

^sajdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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Quality, which ia the cause of the entrance of the Mind, is 
eternal, and there is no such Unseen Quality as would be the 
cause of its exit.’ If Death were due to mere chance, there 
would be no difference in the manner of Death. 

Bhafya on SQ. (71). 

[P. 192, L. 8 to L. ll.J 

The Opponent,—with a view to criticise what lias been 
urged against him, to the effect that * there would be likeli* 
bora of another Body being produced ’ (8u. 68),—argues 
as follows;— 

. ** It wocu) bb like tbe etbbnaiitt of the dauk coi.odb 
OF THE Atom.’’* (Su. 71). 

" Just as the dark colour of the Atom (of Clay) is eternal, 
and yet when it is obstructed (set aside) by fire-contact (in 
baking), it does not appear again,—in the same manner the 
Body though formed by the Unseen Quality (of the Atoms), 
would not appeUT again, after Final Release." 

on Su. (71). 

[P. 449, LI. 1—8.] 

** 11 would he like ete, ele .‘*—says the Sulra ; this is tbe 
answer that they give to what has been urged against them. 
** Just as the dark colour of the Atom is eternal, and yet it 
is set aside by fire-contact, in the same manner tbe Unseen 
Quality of the Atom and of the Mind (eten though eternal) 
would be set aside by Bight Knowledge.*' 

8ulra C72). 

That cannot be ; as this wodld intolte (A) the 

ADHI88I0N OF WHAT IS NOT SOPFOBTED (b1 BEASONINQ OB 

FAOT)t C (B) OB, THE AOOBDINQ OF WHAT IS NOT EABNEO.) 

(8u. 72.) __ 

' *Thn SSfra, thoagh not found in S&tra M». C,i8 found every whore elee. 

fThe fAiparpa conatruM the Sfltra thuij)ramd{^Na avitaylktHam ‘ahrgaM* 
—fratpufa pratpakfApam<uini^ham—fa$pa ‘ abhpipama^' aihpiipapam^ 
fafpraiaApif. Thie le the interpeUtion that haa been adopted iu the traoalation; 
aa alio a aacond interpretation ^B), put forward in tbe BhOtpa. 

^etjdxrUT^jLcjaJ. 
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BhOfi/a on Su. (72.) 

[P, 192,L. 13toP.198,L. 22.] 

(A) The instance cited (in Sn. 71) cannot be right;— 
** Why ? because this would involoe the admission of what 
is not supported. The term ‘ supported' stands for not com- 
patible with any right Oogtiition; the ^abbySgama* of that 
means its acceptance, avowal; the meaning thus is that he 
who believes what has been said (in Su. 71) would be avow* 
ing what is incompatible with all right notion. Hence the 
instance cited cannot be right; since wliat is asserted is 
neither perceptible, nor cognisable by inference. Thus what 
the 8u{ra (72) urges is the fact that what has been cited by 
the Opponent is something still io be proved. 

• (Bi Or, the Sutra may be explained to mean that— That 
cannot If, as this would involve the accruing of what is not 
earned. A person who, on the basis of the example of the 
Dark Colour of the Atom, seeks to support the view that the 
formation of the Body is not due to Destiny, draws upon 
himself the incongruity of Ihe accruing of the unearned. That 
is, the theory would involve the contingency that pleasure and 
pain accrues to the man without his having done the acts 
leading up to that pleasure and pain. If, in answer to 
this, you say yes, be it so —then our answer is that this 
would be contrary (a) to Perception, (6) to Inference and (c) 
to Scripture: 

(a) To Perception it would be contrary in the following 
manner That the Pleasure and Pain experienced by each 
individual Soul is distinct is a fact perceptible to all peraons. 
** What is the distinction The distinctions are such 
as strong and wea&, belated and quick, dioerse and uniform, 
and so forth. (Under the Opponent’s theory) there can be 
no speciality in the causes bringing pleasure and pain to each 
individual Soul separately; and unless there is some speoi* 
ality in the cause there can be none in the effect. If, on the 
other hand, the advent of pleasure and pain is due to Destiny, 
—inasmuch as it is possible (aj for the acts of diverse per¬ 
sonalities to bo strong or weak &o., (6) for their Karmic resi¬ 
duum to bo correspondingly more or less potent, and (o) for 

their acts to be of diverse or uniform character,_it is only 

right that there should be a corresponding distinction in the 

^scjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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Pleasure and Pain resulting from those acts. And since no 
such distinction tn the cause would be possible on the theory 
of the Opponent, there should be no distinction in the result* 
ant pleasure and pain:—and this would be incompatible with 
(contrary to) a fact known by Perception. 

(6) The Opponent's theory would be contrary to Infer¬ 
ence in the following manner:—The distribution of Pleasure 
and Pain among persons is found to follow from the distri* 
bution of their qualities; e.g. when an intelligent person, 
having recognised a certain pleasure as brought about by a 
certain means, desires that pleasure, he makes an effort to 
obtain that means, and thereby obtains the pleasure: and he 
does not obtain it otherwise [i.e. if he does not put forth the 
said effort] ; —similarly, when a person, having recognised 
a certain pain as brought about by a certain means, desires to 
avoid that pleasure, be makes an effort to avoid that means, 
and thereby avoids that pain; and not otherwise. 
Now in the case in question, we find that there are certain 
pleasures and pains that .accrue to a person without any 
effort on his part [such for instance as the sufferings due 
to a mis'shaped body]; and on the strength of the well-known 
facts just mentioned, we infer that the distribution of these 
pleasures and pains also must be due to some other quality of 
the intelligent being (if not bis direct effort) [and this other 
quality is Merits Dement constituting the person’s Destiny,] 
This inference ‘ would be contradicted if the accruing of 
pleasure and pain were held to be not due to Destiny. 
The said ‘other quality* (Merit-Demerit), being imperceptible, 
is called *adri§la ’ ({Jnseen Force, Destiny), and since the 
time of its fruition is not definitely fixed, it is regarded as 
indeAnite*; while Apprehension and the other qualities of the 
Soul are perceptible and evanescent. 

(o) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Scripture 
in the following manner:—There are several Scriptures writ* 
ten by sages, containing the instructions imparted by those 
sages, in regard to the performance and avoidance of 
actions; and the effect of such instruction we find in the 


• We have traulated the reading avyaeMlUfaM ; thoagh to ieep up the 
contrast with the ' evanescence ’ ofBu^^bi, spoken of in the neat sentence, 
.* vfamufUfam,’ permanent * lasting,' would appear to be the better reading. 

^sajdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. 
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shape of activities of men consisting of perfonnanm in due 
accordance with their respective castes and conditions of 
life, as also in the shape of cessation from activity, consist* 
ing of avoidance of action. Both these kinds of actions, 
good and evil, would be impossible, under the philosophy 
of the Pui^apakfin; so that this philosophy is contrary to the 
view (in consonance with Scriptures) that the aiming of 
pleasure and plain to persons is due to Destiny. 

Thus the conclusion is that the doctrine—that** the forma¬ 
tion of the Body is not due to Destiny, and the accruing of 
Pleasure and Pain is not due to Destiny”—is dearly wrong 
and is maintained only by the worst sinners. 


Thus ends the BhSsya on 
AdkySya IIL 


rarfika on SQ> (72)* 

Thai cannot be etc. ete^—snja the Sufra. The term 
' akritnbhyagama * means the avowal of a view in support of 
which there is no proof;—this is what the SHird means. 

Or, the Stt(ra may be taken literally’ as it stands; the 
meaning being that the theory involves the absurdity of a 
man suffering the consequences of what he has not done. 
This has been explained in detail in the BhSyya, 


* Soul, Body, Instrument, Objects, Apprehension and 
Mind,—every one of these things has been described in 
this discourse in its true form.* 


Thus ends the Farfika on 

AdhyBya III, 


?!Mjiijtrltry.LC.fMJ. 



^itjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. ^fujjLhA. 



^itjdxrlxr^jLcjaJ. ^fujjLhA. 
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